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1. Prolegomena 


In today's intellectual milieu, one might paraphrase E. H. Gombrich to claim "there is 
really no such thing as history; there are only historians."' Nonetheless, for the last four-and- 
one-half years we have focused on a work which has long been accorded the reputation of be- 
ing one of China's most important histories, the Shih chi L&C (The Grand Scribe's Records) 
by Ssu-ma Ch'ien 81553 (c. 145 B.C.-c. 86 B.C.) and his father, Ssu-ma T'an ©] Rk (d. 
110 B.C)? 

The preemínent Western student of The Grand Scribe's Records, Édouard Chavannes 
(1865-1918), began the preface to his translation in a distinctly modern fashion, with a defini- 
tion of the work and its title: 


The Historical Memoirs of Ssu-ma Ch'ien is, as its very title gives us to understand, a 
book of history; it is moreover a Chinese book; finally, it is two-thousand years old.” 


This simple beginning touches on several significant facts which will help shape our in- 
troductory comments on this major early text. The Shih chi is "a book of history" of a grand 
scope. It encompasses all Chinese history through the end of the second century B.C. in 130 
chapters and over 525,000 Chinese characters. It is also "a Chinese book," a work structured 
much differently from early Western histories. Ssu-ma Ch'ien chose to divide his lengthy text 
into five sections: 12 pen-chi K4 (basic annals), 10 nien-piao SEK (chronological tables), 8 
shu & (treatises), 30 shih-chia WE (hereditary houses), and 70 lieh-chuan YII (memoirs). 
The nature of these genres will be discussed further in Section V, "The Pen-chi as a Genre." 

The Shih chi is generally considered to be one of the six major historical works in early 
Chinese history, along with the Shang shu W8, Ch'un ch'iu #4X (and Tso chuan #44), 
Kuo-yii B128, Chan-kuo ts'e BRAR, and Han shu #448." Each of these other five works has 


! Cf. Gombrich, The Story of Art (Rpt. Oxford: Phaidon, 1991), p. 3. 

? Problems of authorship are treated in "The Authors of the Shih chi" below. 

>" Avant Propos," Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts'ien (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1895), v. 1, p. i. 

*More detailed references to these works can be found--by consulting the Index--in the scholarly apparatus to 
our translation below. 
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its own particular claim to greatness. Shang shu is the major documentary source for early 
Chinese history; Ch'un ch'iu and Tso chuan are acclaimed for their didactic impact; Kuo yii 
and Chan-kuo ts'e are the most important dialogue-based histories of pre-Ch'in China. Han 
shu refined the structure of the dynastic history and served as the model for many later histo- 
ries. Each of these five texts in turn has had its influence on the Shih chi? Yet the Shih chi 
transcends these companion texts in several ways. 

First, although as the earliest official history the Shih chi was the model in many ways 
for subsequent historical works, its influence extends beyond history to literature. Beginning 
especially in the T'ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.), the style of the Shih chi became a standard, 
first for the advocates of the Ku-wen i5 X. Movement such as Han Yü $ È (768-824) and Liu 
Tsung-yüan Wit (773-819), and subsequently for many scholars and schools from Sung 
times on who adhered to the maxim "in prose [models] must be from Ch'in and Han, in poetry 
from the High T'ang" (X APERTA BH). Beyond style, the structure of the lieh-chuan or 
memoirs (see Section V) helped to shape the development of both early Chinese biography and 
fictional forms such as the chih-kuai &4% and ch'uan-ch'i 1881.” Both plots and characters of 
many narratives in the Shih chi also had an impact on works as different as the Wu-yüeh ch'un- 
ch'iu EXTA and Shui-hu chuan KEH. Thus the Shih chi was not only a major early his- 
torical source, but, because of its multi-faceted interrelations with other narratives and because 
it is "2000 years old," it is also the most important model for narrative in early traditional Chi- 
nese history and literature. 

Before addressing the authors and history of the text, the current popularity of the work 
deserves mention. The Grand Scribe's Records is such a reliable best seller that it remains the 
text that the Chung-hua Shu-chü P € & fa) editors reissue when they have financial problems. 
In late 1993 the Shih chi was the eighth most popular work at a book-fair in Sian (Xian).® 


5Ssu-ma Ch'ien drew on the Shang shu, Ch'un ch'iu and early versions of Tso chuan, Kuo-yii,and Chan-kuo 
ts'e. Some scholars have claimed (A. F. P. Hulsewé has the most important statement in a Western language-- 
"The Problem of the Authenticity of Shih-chi Chapter 123, the Memoir on Ta Yüan," TP, 61[1975], 83-147) that 
portions of the Shih chi were lost and replaced by their corresponding Han shu sections. Major parts of this hy- 
pothesis have been effectively countered, however, by Enoki Kazuo 1$ -— HE ("Shiki 'Taienten' to Kansho ‘Cho 
Ken, Ri Ko retsuden' to no kankei ni tsuite" FAC AM fe E BIRA, FRIO Ront, Tohó gakuhó, 
64[1983], 1-32) but the question remains unresolved. 

“See Han Chao-ch'i $82EX& and Lü Po-t'ao MW, "Shih chi tui hou-shih te ying-hsiang Lack (ttt Ay 
1," in Han and Lü, Han-tai san-wen shih-kao BÁCH E . (Taiyuan: Shan-hsi Jen-min iif AR Ch'u-pan- 
she, 1986), pp. 95-167, and Li Shao-yung £/^ 3E, "Shih chi chi-chuan t'i tui wo-kuo hsiao-shuo fa-chan te ying- 
hsiang^ EXE KO SR RREH, Ssu-ma Ch'ien chuan-chi wen-hsüeh lun-kao & BRS is is 
(Chungking: Ch'ung-ch'ing BH Ch'u-pan she, 1987), pp. 79-203. 

"See the discussion in Herbert Franke's "Literary Parody in Traditional Chinese Literature: Descriptive 
Pseudo-Biographies," OE, 21(1974), 23-3i and "A Note on Parody in Traditional Chinese Literature," OE, 
18(1971), 237-57 and Han Chao-ch'i's Chung-kuo chuan-chi wen-hsüeh shih PAWAKA SP. (Shih-chia-chuang: 
Ho-pei Chiao-yü i8] C34 Ch'u-pan-she, 1992). 

“See the article in the Press Freedom Guardian, 15 October 1993: the Shih chi was eighth in popularity behind 
an edition of the Tzu-chih t'ung-chien &iG389E (with both the original and a modern Chinese translation), which 
was seventh, and Wo de Fu-ch'in, Teng Hsiao-p'ing ÁkÍr] S2 3REIAI-P. (My Father, Teng Hsiao-p'ing [Deng 
Xiaoping]) which came in first. Scholars, too, remain drawn to the text; Chang Hsin-k'o 9RETfFI and Yü Chang- 
hua MAE (Shih chi yen-chiu shih-lüeh PMR LM [Sian: San-Ch'in Ch'u-pan-she, 1990], p. 7) claim 100 
books and 1600 articles have been devoted to Shih chi since 1949. 
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Il. The Authors of the Shih chi 


Another biography of Ssu-ma T'an and Ssu-ma Ch'ien is probably not needed. Aside 
from the one hundred books on the Ssu-ma's and their history which have been published in 
the last half century in China (see n. 8 above), there are three excellent studies in Western lan- 
guages: Burton Watson's Ssu-ma Ch'ien, Grand Historian of China (New York: Columbia, 
1958), Dzo Ching-chuan's Se-ma Ts'ien et l'historiographie chinoise (Paris: Publications 
Orientalistes de France, 1978), and Chavannes' still useful treatment in Les Mémoires histori- 
ques (pp. vii-Ixi). And there is another monographic study of Ssu-ma Ch'ien by Stephen Dur- 
rant forthcoming. Here we want to provide only the barest outline of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's life to 
allow the reader to follow the subsequent discussion of text history and historiography. Essen- 
tially, however, the major sources for the Ssu-ma's are limited. What follows is an excerpted 
translation of Pan Ku's HEE] (32-92) "Ssu-ma Ch'ien lieh-chuan" A514 (Memoir of 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien) which is actually a reproduction of the Grand Historian's own "T'ai-shih 
kung tzu-hsü" A#2EFF (Postface by His Honor the Grand Scribe}? interspersed with 
commentary: 


[270911] His Honor the Grand Scribe (Ssu-ma T'an] studied celestial systems" 
with T'ang Tu WB,” received the teaching of the Changes from Yang Ho tA," and 
learned the teaching of the Way from Master Huang 3.5 He served in the 
government between the reign periods of Chien-yüan @7JE (140-135 B.C.) and Yüan- 
feng TUF (110-105 B.C.). 


Ssu-ma T'an entered government service in the first year of Emperor Wu's i& (r. 140-87 
B.C.) reign. His position (T'ai-shih ling KE, Prefect of the Grand Scribes) was one 
which involved supervision of sacrifices and the calendar, the management of astrological 
questions, and the care of the imperial library. His background was also steeped in the 
Huang-Lao RE Taoism” which dominated the court during the early decades of the Han dy- 
nasty. 
T . . . [2714] Since His Honor the Grand Scribe was put in charge of the Celestial Office, 
he was not [in a position to] govern people. He had a son named [Ssu-ma] Ch'ien. 


? Han shu (Peking: Chung-hua, 1962), v. 9, pp. 2707-39. 

10 Shih chi, 10:3285-3322. 

"These bracket numbers refer to the page numbers of Chapter 62 in the Chung-hua edition of Han shu. 

"Later in this biography t'ien kuan AH refers, of course, to the organization we translate as the Celestial 
Office. 

? Yen Shih-ku Biffiz (581-645) believes he was a necromancer (fang-shih 7j +; see Han shu, 62:2709). 

“Yang Ho's role as a major transmitter of the traditions of the Changes is noted on Shih chi, 67:2211. 

1 A practitioner of Huang-Lao doctrines (see "Chi-chieh," Shih chi, 130:3288). 

'5 Reign dates for the Han follow Chang Yü-k'ung KAT and T'ien Chüeh MIE, eds., Chung-kuo li-shih ta- 
shih pien-nien PEEL AS MEE, V. 1, Yüan-ku chih Tung Han Bi ERE (Peking: Pei-ching Ch'u-pan-she, 
1986). 

" See the discussion of this abstruse term and its changes in Benjamin I. Schwartz, The World of Thought in An- 
cient China (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1985), pp. 237-254. 
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[Ssu-ma] Ch'ien was born at [Mount] Lung-men BB. He farmed and led 
[animals] to pasture on the southern slopes along the Ho i] [River]. At the age of ten 
he could recite the old writings. At twenty he traveled south to the Chiang iT. and the 
Huai @ [rivers], climbed K'uai-chi @fE, explored Yü's 59 cave,” glimpsed the 
Chui-yi JLE [Mountains],? went by boat up the Yüan Ut and Hsiang if, then forded 
the Wen iX and the Ssu il to the north and studied in the cities in Ch'i and Lu,” where 
he witnessed the remaining influence of Confucius and took part in the rites of the 
archery contest at Mount Yi #4 in Tsou #5.” He met with difficult situations in Fan 
#, [*2715*] Hsüeh É&, and P'eng-ch'eng 525k, but, passing through Liang 32 and 
Ch'u 2$, he returned home.” After this [Ssu-ma] Ch'ien served as a Palace 
Attendant,” and was sent westward on an expedition against the countries south of Pa 
and Shu to pacify Ch'iung JB, Tso ff, and K'un-ming FEB.” He returned and 
reported on his mission. 


Ssu-ma Ch'ien's early life reveals an ideal background for a historian. His studies prior to age 
twenty, and perhaps his consciousness of his future role as a historian, excited his interest in 
visiting places associated with the great names of the Chinese past, such as Shun, Yü, Confu- 
cius, and Hsiang Yü, which he had first encountered in his lessons. 


In that year (110 B. C.) the Son of Heaven for the first time institutionalized 
the Feng $} Sacrifice?” for the House of Han, but His Honor the Grand Scribe was kept 


“A mountain 25 miles north of Hsia-yang #8 (modern Han-ch'eng $44% in Shensi; T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
2:15-16). 

There are two theories concerning the date of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's birth. The first, most widely accepted, and 
that which we follow gives 145 B.C. based on a comment in the "Cheng-yi" (Shih chi, 130:3296). The second ar- 
gues for 135 B.C. and finds support in the "So-yin" entry on Shih chi, 130:3296. 

? According to the Three-Kingdoms scholar Chang Yen ?& (cited in "Chi-chieh," Shih chi, 130:3294), after 
Yü died at K'uai-chi it was commonly believed he was buried in a cave on the mountain. 

2 Chang Yen (cited here by "So-yin" Shih chi, 130:3294) observes that Shun 9$ was buried in these mountains. 

“The Ssu River flows southeast to join the Huai in what is today southeastern Shantung; the Wen drained to the 
southwest in the northern part of this same modern province (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:19-20). Crossing the Ssu would 
have brought Ssu-ma Ch'ien to Lu, ferrying the Wen afforded access to Ch'i. 

? Tsou was a Han-dynasty county 25 miles south of modern Ch'ü-fu fj in Shantung; Mount Yi was located a 
few miles north of Tsou (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:19). This was, of course, the home region of Confucius. 

? Fan, Hsüeh, P'eng-ch'eng, Liang and Ch'u (the latter two were tiny Han kingdoms centered around the mod- 
ern cities of Shang-ch'iu ifi fr: (modern Honan] and Hsuchow f#/il [Kiangsu] respectively) were all located within 
a radius of about 50 miles. P'eng-cheng, modern Hsuchow, was 50 miles south of Hsüeh, 60 miles south of of 
Fan. Watson (Ssu-ma Ch'ien, p. 207, n. 47), foliowing Chavannes, recalls that Ssu-ma Ch'ien observed in his 
comments to Shih chi Chapter 75 that he "once passed through Hsileh and the youths of its villages were hot- 
tempered and violent, quite different from those of Tsou @ and Lu 8. | asked why and they said, ‘The Lord of 
Meng-ch'ang attracted the families of perhaps 60,000 highwaymen and criminals to Hsüeh.'" He believes this 
Contributed to the trouble Ssu-ma Ch'ien found in this area. Aside from the fief of The Lord of Meng-ch'ang, 
this entire area was the early home base for another of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's heroes, Hsiang Yu JAY. 

** Lang-chung BBP (see also n. 277 to our translation of Chapter 7 below). 

5 Hsü Kuang (RK (353-425) notes that the Southwest Yi 4 tribes had been pacified in 111 B.C. and that this 
mission probably took place in 110 B.C. Ch'iung[-tu] 1848 was near the modern city of Hsi-ch'ang 44 in Sze- 
chwan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:32), Tso[-tu] E was just west of Ch'iung-tu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:12), and K'un- 
ming a region about 50 miles west of modern Kunming in Yunnan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:12). 
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behind at Chou-nan MRY and was unable to take part in the ceremony. His 
frustration overwhelmed him and he lay close to death. Just then his son, Ch'ien, 
returned, and came to visit his father between the Ho and the Lo i& [rivers]. His 
Honor the Grand Scribe grasped his hands and said, weeping: 

"Our ancestors were the Grand Scribes of the Chou court. From antiquity they 
distinguished their deeds and names under Yeu JA and Hsia & [i.e., Shun and Yi], 
taking charge of the affairs of the Celestial Office. In later ages [our clan] declined. 
Will (this tradition] end with me? 1f you could also become the Grand Scribe, then you 
could continue [the tradition of] our ancestors. Now the Son of Heaven, continuing the 
tradition a thousand years, will perform the Feng Sacrifice on Mount T'ai, but ] am 
unable to take part. This is my fate! This indeed is my fate! After I die, I am sure 
you will be the Grand Scribe. When you become the Grand Scribe, do not forget what 
I have intended to edit and write. [*2716*] Moreover, filial love begins with the 
serving of one's parents, next goes with the serving of one's lord, and ends with the 
establishment of oneself and making one's name known to posterity, thereby 
distinguishing one's parents. This is the greatest kind of filial love. 


This powerful scene makes clear two of the major motives behind Ssu-ma Ch'ien's completion 
of The Grand Scribe's Records--his commitment to his father, and the callowness of the Han 
royal family toward devoted servants like Ssu-ma T'an--which eventually led him to a harsh 
critique of their house. 


. . . Confucius renovated the old [teachings] and restored what had been neglected, 
compiling the [Book of] Odes and [Book of] Documents and writing the Spring and 
Autumn [Annals]. Men of learning have modeled themselves on these [works] until the 
present. Since the capture of the unicorn, it has been more than four-hundred years. 
[During this time] the feudal lords annexed one another and [their] historical records 
were scattered and lost. Now Han has risen and the lands within the seas are ruled 
under one. I have been the Grand Scribe, yet failed to compile and record [the stories] 
of those enlightened rulers and worthy lords, the faithful vassals and righteous men, 
neglecting the civilized endeavors of the world.” I am extremely uneasy about this. 
This you should contemplate!" 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien bowed his head, wept, and said: “This young man is not 
clever, but with your permission, he shall compile all the old traditions which you, his 
ancestor, have delineated, and would not venture to be remiss." 

Three years after [Ssu-ma T'an] died (108 B.C.),? Ssu-ma Ch'ien became the 
Prefect of Grand Scribes, studying historical records and the writings of the stone 
chambers and bronze bookcases. 


The "writings of the stone chambers and bronze bookcases" probably refer to the records and 
files in the archives of the imperial library. As a number of scholars have pointed out,? this 


?* See n. 28 to our translation of Chapter 1 below. 

? Chang Yen (cited in "So-yin," Shih chi, 130:3295) argues that Chou-nan includes the region east of Shan- 
hsien PRÉ (modern San-men-hsia :2 P38k City in Honan [T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7]). This explanation fits the text 
which follows (i.e., "between the Ho and the Lo [rivers] "). 

?! Shih chi, 130:3295 reads shih wen EX "historical writings" for wen X “civilized endeavors.” 

? On this method of counting (actually during the third year after Ssu-ma T'an's death), which is very common 
in the Shih chi, see the "Note on Chronology” in the front-matter of volume seven. 
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gave Ssu-ma Ch'ien a marked advantage over other historians who did not have such access. 
His familiarity with these additional sources, combined with the experience and knowledge 
from his extensive travels, left him ideally prepared for the mammoth task his father had set 
him. Ssu-ma Ch'ien began to compile the Shih chi four years later (104 B.C.). 


[2720] Thereupon he began to select and arrange their materials. After ten 
years ( 99 B.C.) he was implicated in the disastrous Li Ling #84 [affairP' and was 
secluded in bonds. 

He sighed dolefully and said: "Wasn't this my fault? My body is mutilated 
and I can no longer be employed." Then he took a step back and said thoughtfully: 
"The reason the Book of Odes and Book of Documents are obscure and terse was that 
[their authors] actually wanted to write what they thought." So in the end he narrated 
[history] beginning from the T'ao T'ang 1418 [era].? 


Li Ling was a promising young military officer, the son of the famous Han general, Li Kuang 
#86 (d. 119). He had served at court with Ssu-ma Ch'ien and, although they were not close 
friends, Ssu-ma Ch'ien respected him. After a complex series of events brought on by jeal- 
ousy among the army commanders, Li Ling set out alone with five-thousand foot soldiers to 
attack the Hsiung-nu. His men fought courageously and were almost able to return to the 
safety of Chinese territory when they were betrayed by a disgruntled officer and decimated by 
the Hsiung-nu cavalry. Li Ling himself surrendered. Emperor Wu was distraught and Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien attempted to rally the emperor's spirits by defending his former colleague, Li Ling, 
who was being criticized by other courtiers at the time. But Ssu-ma Ch'ien's good intentions 
were for naught. The emperor was angered by the Grand Scribe's temerity and put him in 
prison. He was tried and sentenced to either death or castration. Believing that by living on 
he could complete the promise to his father to finish their history, he submitted to castration. 
Although his loyalty led to the mutilation of his body, it also cemented his commitment to 
complete his history, which he did within the next several years.” 


See, for example, Liu Nai-ho #47), Ssu-ma Ch'ien ho Shih chi 31 5:8 BEP à. (Peking: Pei-ching ALAS 
Ch'u-pan-she, 1987), p. 6. 

% See the discussion which follows this portion of the translation. 

? In other words, they aimed for obscurity so they could admonish but still avoid the kind of punishment Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien endured. 

P Le, Emperor Yao. 

“See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 109. 

3 The story of Li Ling's campaign is told on Shih chi, 109:2877-78. Ssu-ma Ch'ien's account of his defense of 
Li Ling and its consequences is related in his "Pao Jen An shu" RIEZ (Letter to Jen An), cited in Han shu, 
62:2735-36, 62:2726-33. See also Michael Loewe, "The Campaigns of Han Wu-ti," in Chinese Ways in Warfare, 
Frank A. Kierman, Jr. and John K. Fairbank, eds. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1974), pp. 
119-122. 

* The Hsi-ching tsa-chi Vi iXE&C (Miscellaneous Records of the Western Capital) claims that Emperor Wu had 
already read the "Ching-ti pen-chi" RW Æ$ (Basic Annals of Emperor Ching), and, angered by Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
critical comments on his father, Emperor Ching, excised this chapter (6:3b-4a, SPTK). If this is so, it may have 
played a role in the severity of Emperor Wu's reaction to Ssu-ma Ch'ien's defense of Li Ling. 

” Some scholars believe that Ssu-ma Ch'ien ceased work on the Shih chi in 99 B.C. when he was imprisoned. 
Shih Ting M£ T, however, argues we can be sure only that Ssu-ma Ch'ien completed work on the Shih chi in ei- 
ther the T'ai-ch'u X4] (104-101 B.C.) or the T'ien-han AM (100-97 B.C.) reign periods (see his "Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien hsieh Shih chi chung-ch'i k'ao^ 4] BERE 055 87 5, in Han-chung Shih-yüan hsüeh-pao, Che-she pan 
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. . . [2723] This book, in all consisting of 130 chapters and 526,500 words, 
is named the Documents of His Honor the Grand Scribe. 1 wrote this summary [omitted 
here--ed.] to pick up [*2724*] what had been overlooked, to supplement the field of 
learning, and, by mediating the various interpretations of the Six Classics and blending 
the miscellaneous sayings of the Hundred Schools, to complete the work of one family, 
which will be placed in a famous mountain, with a copy to be kept in the capital, where 
they shall await sagacious gentlemen of posterity. This is Chapter 70 [of the 
memoirs]. 


This is what Ssu-ma Ch'ien's own "Postface" has said. Yet ten chapters are 
missing, having only titles, but no texts. 


We know from a number of comments by the Grand Scribe that he believed he was providing 
material (probably from the imperial archives) not available to the general reader.” The two 
copies of the work he placed in "a famous mountain" and "in the capital." The latter copy is 
generally assumed to have been kept in the imperial library, but the exact location of the fa- 
mous mountain where the original was housed is uncertain.” 

The allusion to "the famous gentlemen of posterity" is part of a network of several ref- 
erences in this chapter which suggest Ssu-ma Ch'ien identified his enterprise with that of the 
Sage. The final paragraph here is the start of Pan Ku's comments. The question of which 
chapters were missing and how they were reconstituted has given rise to an entire school of 
scholarship. One plausible theory is that these ten chapters were rewritten by Ch'u Shao-sun 
#4 > 3f. (c. 105-c. 30 B.C.)." 


[2737] After [Ssu-ma] Ch'ien died,” his book came gradually to be known. 
During the time of Emperor Hsüan & (r. 73-49 B.C.), [Ssu-ma] Ch'ien's grandson by 


MPa R, ALI, 1988, 70-76. The question remains whether the text was "completed" when Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien put it aside. 

# This is an allusion to the final comments of the Kung-yang chuan 252444 (Ch'un ch'iu Kung-yang chuan Ho- 
shih chieh-ku E EK 3E TB {EE WEBS, Ai 14, 28:6b, SPPY) commentary which describes Confucius waiting for 
such gentlemen to read the Ch'un ch'iu he had compiled. It is part of a consistent series of allusions in this biog- 
raphy (in sections not translated here) in which Ssu-ma Ch'ien compares himself and the Shih chi to Confucius 
and the Ch'un ch'iu. 

? See, for example, his comments on the writing of Kuan Chung £f! and Yen P'ing RF (Shih chi, 62:2136): 
“As for their writings, many people today have copies, and because of this I have not included them, but instead 
have included some neglected stories." 

* *So-yin" believes a "famous mountain" referred to a traditional storehouse for important imperial documents 
(Shih chi, 130:3321). Other scholars have argued that this simply meant he kept a copy in his home (see Chang 
Hsin-k'o and Yu Chang-hua, op. cit., p. 11). The Chang-Yi argument coincides with what we know about a 
copy of the text being transmitted to the son of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's daughter, Yang Yün (see n. 43 below). See also 
Yi Meng-ch'un RBF, "Shih chi pan-pen k'ao-so" LACMASR, in Wang Li-ch'i's E FIZ Shih chi chu-yi 
S$ acit # (Sian: San-ch'in, 1988), p. 19. 

*' Timoteus Pokora has supported Ch'u as the author of a substantial portion of the extant version of the Shih 
chi and was writing a book to be entitled Ch'u Shao-sun--The Third Author of the Shih chi when he passed away 
recently (see Pokora, "Shih chi 127, The Symbiosis of Two Historians," in Chinese Ideas about Nature and Soci- 
ety, Studies in Honour of Derk Bodde, ed. Charles Le Blanc and Susan Blader (Hong Kong: Hong Kong Univer- 
sity Press, 1987), pp. 215ff. 

The year of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's death remains uncertain, but he died near the end of Emperor Wu's reign or 
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his daughter's [husband], Yang Yün 4818 (d. 54 B.C.)," Marquis P'ing-t'ung PE, 
based his own scholarship on this book, thus [word of the book] spread from him. In 
the time of Wang Mang EF (r. 9-23 A.D.), Ssu-ma Ch'ien's descendant was sought 
out and enfeoffed as the Viscount who Comprehends History.“ 


HI. Reception of the Shih chi. 
A. History of the Text 


As the last portion of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's biography translated above suggests that, despite 
the strong influence of the Shih chi on historiography, biography and proto-fictional genres 
over the centuries, the early reception of the text was not auspicious.“ After nearly ten years 
of revising and augmenting the drafts his father, Ssu-ma T'an, had entrusted to him, Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien apparently ceased to work on his text, then known as the T'ai-shih kung shu KESE 
(Documents of His Honor the Grand Scribe), some time around 99 B.C. It is assumed that he 
stopped work as a result of the Li Ling case and his imprisonment. Because of the disfavor 
the Han imperial line found with Ssu-ma Ch'ien's descriptions of their rule,“ the work was not 
read at all until Yang Yün, who was Ssu-ma Ch'ien's grandson and apparently inherited the 
Ssu-ma family copy of the text, worked on the Shih chi during the reign of Emperor Hsüan (r. 
73-49 B.C.). Despite Pan Ku's claims that "after Ssu-ma Ch'ien died his book gradually came 
to be known" and his report that Ssu-ma Ch'ien's descendent was honored as the "Viscount 
who Comprehends History," for over a century access to the copy in the imperial library was 
extremely difficult, as the work and its author were considered unorthodox if not dangerous.” 
Liu Hsiang 8116] (57-6 B.C.), Huan K'uan 428% (fl. 73 A.D), and of course, Pan Ku HEH 
(32-92), author of the Han shu, which had a number of chapters based on corresponding Shih 
chi texts, were all able to read the work.” By the reigns of Emperors Huan 48 (r. 147-167 
A.D.) and Ling f$ (168-189), moreover, several more works refer to Ssu-ma Ch'ien's history. 
This development, and the references to the text for the first time as "Shih chi," suggest that 


shortly thereafter and "c. 86 B.C." has been accepted by many scholars as the most likely date (see, for example, 
Nieh Shih-ch'iao Jk, Ssu-ma Ch'ien lun-kao MEWAK [Peking: Pei-ching Shih-fan Ta-hsüeh 4LJR6D 
SUCKS Ch'u-pan-she, 1987], p. 42). Contrary views which support earlier (90 B.C.--see Han Chao-ch'i $&JE 
Hi, et al., Shih chi t'ung-lun ERMA (Peking: Pei-ching Shih-fan C988 88 Ta-hsiieh, 1990], p. 29, and Hsiao 
Li M22, Ssu-ma Ch'ien p'ing-chuan 81 385118 (Changchun: Chi-lin Wen-shih fk 2 Ch'u-pan-she, 1986], 
p. 53) or later dates (“well into Emperor Chao's 23 reign (86-74 B.C.]"--Ch'eng Chin-tsao 2245, Shih chi 
kuan-k'uei PCEM [Sian: Shan-hsi Jen-min KAAR Ch'u-pan-she, 1985], pp. 105-123) are also held by repu- 
table scholars. 

“See his biography in Han shu, 66:2889-98. 

“ Shih-t'ung Tzu RAT. 

“Much of the discussion which follows is based on the fine study by Chang Hsin-k'o 3828144 and Yü Chang- 
hua AMA, Shih chi yen-chiu shih-lüeh ERREK (Sian: San-Ch'in Ch'u-pan-she, 1990). 

“See n. 36 above. 

“in part because the text had incorporated a great number of speeches of the Warring States' rhetoricians 
whose goal was to enable one state to gain hegemony over another, which was naturally an unsettling concept to 
the Han rulers. 

“Chang and Yu, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 
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the onus had been removed from the text and that it could be read for the first time without 
reference to the "offense" of its author. By the end of the Han and the Three Kingdoms era 
(220-265 A.D.), there are several references to the Shih chi as part of the San shih ux 
(Three Histories--the other two histories were Pan Ku's Han shu and the Tung-kuan Han-chi 
X BE RO [Records of the Han from the Eastern Lodgment] by Pan Ku and others). 

This was also the period of the first commentary applied to Ssu-ma Ch'ien's history: 
Ch'iao Chou's MA (199-270) Ku-shih k'ao 5552 (Studies of Ancient History; 20 sections) 
which used the classics to verify or emend sections of the Shih chi. Hsi Kuang's thi 
(353-425) Shih chi yin-yi £207 F is the next important study. Both are extensively cited in 
the Shih chi Chi-chieh EECH (Collected Explanations on the Grand Scribe's Records, here- 
after "Chi-chieh") by P'ei Yin 2258 (fl. 438), which in turn was later deemed one of the 
"Commentaries of the Three Scholars" (San-chia chu — ik). P'ei's exegesis is the broadest 
in scope of the three commentaries, utilizing the Classics, the writings of the various philoso- 
phers, and the works of Ch'iao Chou and Hsü Kuang. The second of these commentaries was 
the Shih chi So-yin #377888 (Searching for the Obscure in the Grand Scribe's Records) by 
Ssu-ma Chen 8155 E3 (fl. 745), who attempted to identify allusions in the text and explain 
those problems P'ei Yin had ignored. The final commentary, Shih chi Cheng-yi £E 
(Rectifying the Meaning of the Grand Scribe's Records), was compiled by Chang Shou-chieh 
IRFAN (fl. 725-735)" and is particularly strong in its detailed explanations of early place 
names.? The Comments of the Three Scholars were first combined in editions of the Shih chi 
compiled during the Sung dynasty (960-1279). 

All of the major extant texts include the "Commentaries of the Three Scholars." Here 
we shall only mention those texts of relevance to our translation, but a more complete listing 
of editions can be found in the General Bibliography appended to this volume. 

In determining the editions we would regularly consult, we were guided first by Ozaki 
Yasushi's FEE discussion of Sung editions of the Shih chi. Ozaki shows that the edition 


* As Liang Yü-sheng (36:1489) suggests, this new title, which imitated the title given to early regional histori- 
cal records, probably was an expression of the new respect for the work. 

# According to the Ch'iian T'ang wen ZEX (Rpt. Taipei: Wen-yu XA Shu-tien, 1972, 402:5189 [2a]), Ssu- 
ma Chen was Prefect (tz'u-shih #4) of Jun-chou jit. If this is true (Hsin T'ang shu #1848 [Peking: Chung- 
hua, 1979), 58:1457 contradicts this claim and says he was "Pieh-chia" AJ% (administrative aide; see also Robert 
des Rotours, Le Traité des Examens [Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1932], p. 23) of Jun-chou during the K'ai-yüan BATT 
reign period [712-742]), consulting Yi Hsien-hao's BR T'ang Tz'u-shih k'ao BRL [Nanking: Chiang-su 
Ku-chi 1184598 Ch'u-pan-she, 1987], v. 4, pp. 1617-20 accounts for all the prefects of Jun-chou except for 
whomever served in the mid 740s, thus our dating. 

* On Chang Shou-chieh see Ch'üan T'ang wen $18 X, op. cit., 397:5121 (13a-14a). 

"See Chang and Yüeh, op. cit., pp. 37-42, and Ch'en K'o-ch'ing BERT $ er al., "San-shih chung Shih chi yen- 
chiu shu-mu t'i-yao" =+# 2 icHtAG AiR, in Shih Ting KET and Ch'en K'o-ch'ing PRAT, Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
yen-chiu hsin-lun E| RIAR HA (Chengchow: Ho-nan Jen-min iulii AR Ch'u-pan-she, 1982), pp. 396f. 

5 Chang and Yüeh, op. cit., pp. 37-42. 

“The question of editions of the Shih chi, already complex, is complicated by the lack of communication be- 
tween scholars in Chína and Taiwan (neither group was, until recently, familiar with all the early editions avail- 
able in the libraries of the other). Nevertheless, the reader is referred to the extensive listing of editions in Shih 
chi yen-chiu te tzu-liao ho lun-wen so-yin LACH RARE KIREK A] (Peking: K'o-hsüeh Ch'u-pan-she, 1957), 
pp. 1-8 and in Yang Yen-ch'i 1874 and Yü Chang-hua AH, eds., Shih chi yen-chiu tzu-liao so-yin ho lun- 
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of the Shih chi included in the Po-na Erh-shih-ssu shih B494 — +00 © (hereafter Po-na Edi- 
tion), which was edited by Huang Shan-fu E i$ X in Hangchow during the Shao-hsi #188 era 
(1190-1194) of the Southern Sung (Rpt. Taipei: Shang-wu Yin-shu-kuan, 1968),°° and that in- 
corporated in the Pei Sung Ching-yu [Kuo-tzu] Chien pen ERRIN T]AE (Northern 
Sung Ching-yu [Era, 1034-1037] Academy [of the Sons of the State] edition), which is part of 
the Jen-shou erh-shih-wu shih [EH — THE (Rpt. Taipei: Erh-shih wu shih Pien-k'an Kuan 
=+ fi © Hi TE, 1955--hereafter Chien-pen), are of most significance since they represent the 
basis of independent textual traditions. The importance of these editions was then enhanced 
for us when we discovered that neither of the two most commonly used modern editions of the 
Shih chi--Takigawa Kametaro's iib /1/@@ XE (1865-1946) Shiki kaichii kosho fu kóho LR & i 
Saeki het (Tokyo: Toho Bunka Gakuin #7 KALAH, 1934) and the Chung-hua F$ 
Shu-chü edition (1959) edited by Ku Chieh-kang aH! (1893-1980) et al. --considered either 
of these important early texts in their editing. 

Since the Chung-hua edition is our base text, a closer consideration is necessary. The 
Chung-hua editors, Ku Chieh-kang and Sung Yün-pin REH, took the Chin-ling Shu-chü < 
EE EI) edition, entitled Shih chi Chi-chieh So-yin Cheng-yi ho-k'an pen S sc SERESRIB IE 
# TA as their primary text. Yang Yen-ch'i has pointed out that the Chin-ling Shu-chü text 
was based on the Shih chi published in 1525 A.D. by Wang Yen-che E #£# (1483-1541).3 

The Chin-ling Shu-chü edition was compiled between 1866 and 1870. For the first 
year T'ang Jen-shou JE (— £f was in charge, but in 1867 Chang Wen-hu 38324. (1808-1885) 
joined the team and it is clearly he who left his mark on the work. To explain his emenda- 
tions, Chang appended his comments, entitled Chiao-k'an Shih chi Chi-chieh So-yin Cheng-yi 
cha-chi SET CFR FANS IE REFLEC, to the text (2v.; rpt. Peking: Chung-hua, 1977). 
Chang consulted nearly twenty early texts including several fragmentary Sung-dynasty editions 
and based some of his alterations upon the work of the well known Shih chi scholars Liang 
Yü-sheng 12548 (1745-1819) and Wang Nien-sun EH (1744-1832).? But, as mentioned 
above, he does not seem to have seen either the Po-na or Chien-pen editions. Thus neither the 
editors of the Chung-hua edition, who rely on Chang Wen-hu's collations to the Chin-ling 
Shu-chü Edition, nor the scholars who prepared their base text consulted either the Po-na 


wen, chuan-chu t‘i-yao LCHARHRS| HAT, HAW (Lanchow: Lan-chou Ta-hsüeh Ch'u-pan-she, 
1988), pp. 1-15. 

“In his Seishi Sö Gen pan no kenkyü 1E S£ E ICM HK (Tokyo: Kyüko ÜH Shoin, 1989), pp. 161-231. 

** Aside from this edition, Shang-wu Yin-shu-kuan also published a photolithic reprint of the Tuan-fang Ts'ang 
Liu Yen-t'ing chi 387; kk WAKEH Shih chi as a Po-na edition (see Shih chi yen-chiu te tzu-liao ho lun-wen so-yin 
BACANI AA Has X5] [Peking: K'o-hsüeh Ch'u-pan-she, 1957], p. 3). 

The Chin-ling Shu-chü had been set up in Anking by Tseng Kuo-fan Ñ EIS (1811-1872) early in 1864 and 
was given its name after the recovery of Nanking from the T'ai-p'ing forces later that year. It employed scholars 
such as Wang Shih-to #E 1-38 (1802-1889), Mo Yu-chih #423 (1811-1871) and Chang Wen-hu, in part to rescue 
and reestablish materials lost during the T'ai-ping Rebellion. It produced critical editions of several of the Clas- 
sics and official histories (cf. Arthur W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing Period (Washington, D.C.: 
United States Government Printing Office], pp. 581 and 753). 

“Yang Yen-ch'i, op. cit., p. 8. 

#Liang's Shih chi chih-i EILE (3v; Rpt. Peking: Chung-hua, 1981) and Wang's Tu-shu tsa-chih MBRE 
(originally printed from 1812-1831: 2v; Rpt. Taipei: Shih-chieh 1431, 1963; cf. "Shih chi tsa-chih" EREE) 
are two of the most important pre-modern studíes of the Shih chi text. 
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Edition or the Chien-pen Edition. This led us to compare the three texts--the Po-na, Chien- 
pen, and Chung-hua editions--in our translation. 

Without considering other textual traditions, however, the Chung-hua text now boasts 
two versions: the first edition (published in 1959 in 10 paperback volumes or 6 hardbound) 
and the second edition (published in 10 paperback volumes in 1982). Both editions have iden- 
tical pagination, but we have found a number of minor changes in punctuation not only be- 
tween these editions, but between different printings of the same edition. However, there is 
no new preface in any of these versions to indicate what changes were made (or why they 
were made). Although these revisions are mainly minor (and not always noted in our appara- 
tus), a guide to them should have been provided by the Chung-hua editors in their various 
reprints.” 


B. Modern Translations of the Text 


As a conclusion to this brief survey of the history of the Shih chi text, some comments 
on previous translations are in order.” Although not the earliest,” the first extensive transla- 
tion and in many ways still the best is by the indefatigable Édouard Chavannes. From 1895 to 
1905 his carefully annotated translations of the first forty-seven chapters of the Shih chi ap- 
peared in five volumes under the title Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts'ien (Paris: 
Ernest Leroux). Chavannes' scholarship exemplifies the best in the French tradition of sinol- 
ogy. Nevertheless, his undertaking remained "unfinished" and this haunted a number of 
scholars, especially Europeans, who determined to complete Chavannes' project.” 

Beginning a generation after Chavannes' published his fifth volume, there were several 
attempts to continue the translation of the Shih chi.” In the 1930s, Derk Bodde translated and 


* During the summer of 1993 the editor met with Fu Hsüan-ts'ung (98617, well known scholar and associate 
editor at Chung-hua. When asked about the changes between the two editions, Fu admitted that changes had been 
made (many initially in response to a letter written to the press by the noted linguist Lü Shu-hsiang 34248) in all 
of the various reprintings of the original 1959 edition (not only in the new 1982 edition) and that they should have 
been acknowledged in a new Preface or Foreword. 

él This discussion owes a great deal to Timoteus Pokora's "Bibliographies des Traductions du Che ki,” Les 
Mémoires historiques, v. 6, pp. 113-146. 

An overview of what we feel are the most important modern Chinese and Japanese translations can be found 
in Section IV, "History and Description of Our Project," below. 

“Earlier, in the mid-nineteenth century, the Austrian sinologist August Pfizmaier (1808-1887) had rendered 
twenty-four chapters of the Shih-chi into German. However, Pfizmaier published his work in a number of sepa- 
rate issues of the Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften and they are not easily accessible. 
Another attempt, by Léon de Rosny and H. J. Allen, to begin a translation of the Shih chi at the end of the cen- 
tury produced only translations for the first two chapters (published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1894, pp. 278-295 and 93-110, respectively. 

In 1969 three more chapters (48-50) appeared posthumously, along with two rendered by Max Kaltenmark 
(51-52) in a sixth volume (Paris: Adrien Maisonneuve). 

* Chavannes aimed at a complete translation and finished a draft translation of the entire Shih chi during his 
early years in China, but a growing interest in Buddhism seems to have led him away from the work of revision 
(see Timoteus Pokora, "Bibliographies des Traductions du Che ki," Les Mémoires historiques, v. 6, pp. 115-6). 

* When the editor studied in Bonn in the late 1960s, scholars were still talking about organizing a team to com- 
plete the translation of the Shih chi. 

“This survey is limited to multi-chapter translations of the Shih chi and thus does not include some excellent 
work by scholars such as Yves Hervouet and C. S. Goodrich, among others. For a more complete listing the 
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annotated four chapters (83, 85, 86 [Ching K'o] and 87) relating to the Ch'in period.” Erich 
Haenisch (1880-1966) rendered twenty-five chapters (numbers 68-89 and 75-78) into German, 
most dealing with the Warring States era, but not all have been published.” Fritz Jüger 
(1866-1957), who worked on the Shih chi and published several chaptets in translation,” tried 
to organize the various Shih chi translations in Europe in 1955.? The 1950s also witnessed 
two other Shih chi translation projects, by the Russian scholar V. Panasjuk (seventeen chap- 
ters)" and the American, Frank A. Kierman (Chapters 80-83). 

Indeed, it was an American who made the second major attempt to render the Shih chi 
into a Western language. Burton Watson, beginning in the 1950s, has been at work intermit- 
tently on the text for over 40 years (his Master's Thesis completed in 1951 was a translation of 
Chapter 124). Watson initially translated 65 chapters (56 in full and 9 in part), selecting that 
portion of the work related primarily to the Han dynasty, for his Records of the Grand Histo- 
rian of China (2v., New York: Columbia University Press, 1961). In the late 1960s he added 
5 new chapters in his Records of the Historian, Chapters from the Shih chi of Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
(New York: Columbia, 1969). And just last year he published a third volume of his Records 
of the Grand Historian: Qin Dynasty (Hong Kong and New York: Renditions--Columbia, 
1993), which contains translations of 10 more chapters. Thus Watson has now rendered 80 of 
the 130 chapters into English, making his translation of the Shih chi the most complete. 


reader is referred to Section III, "Translation of Shih chi," in the General Bibliography appended to this volume. 

*' Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient China (New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1940) and 
China's First Unifier, A Study of the Ch'in Dynasty as Seen in the Life of Li Ssu (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1938). 

“In his introduction to his "Gestalten aus der Zeit der chinesischen Hegemonie-kümpfe, Übersetzungen aus 
Sze-ma Ts'ien's Historischen Denkwürdigkeiten," in Abhandlungen für die Kunde der Morgenlandes, XXXIV.2 
(1962), p. vii-viii, which contains translations of Chapters 75-78, Haenisch mentions that he had translated chap- 
ters 68-89, but many of these drafts seem not to have been published. Pokora, op. cit., p. 114, says Haenisch 
claimed he had finished twenty four chapters in a letter to Pokora dated 22 April 1961. Two other publications by 
Haenisch include some of his renderings: "Der Aufstand von Ch'en She im Jahre 209 v. Chr. (Chapter 48]," Asia 
Major, N.S., 2(1951), 72-84, and Der Herr von Sin-ling, Reden aus dem Chan-kuo ts'e und Biographien aus dem 
Shi-ki [portions of Chapters 70, 77, 87 and 88] (Stuttgart: Reclam, 1965). 

? See, for example, his "Das 82. Kapitel des Schi-gi," in Sino-Japonica, Festschrift André Wedemeyer zum 80. 
Geburtstag (Leipzig, 1956), 107-117. 

Haenisch and Jáger both encouraged their students to work on the Shih chi, leading to several dissertations 
such as Wolfgang Bauer's "Chang Liang und Ch'en P'ing [Chapters 55 and 56], Zwei Politiker aus der 
Gründungszeit der Han-Dynastie" (Unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Ludwig Maximilians University, Munich, 
1953). 

One of those projects would be that of Pokora himself, who, according to Haenisch (Introduction to "Gestal- 
ten," p. viii), had already worked up versions of Chapters 40-130. Although these translations had still not been 
published when Professor Pokora passed away a few years ago, Pokora mentioned them again recently: "in my 
forthcoming book 'Ch'u Shao-sun #429 ff--The Third Author of the Shih chi,' 1 intend to present studies and an- 
notated translations of those chapters of the Shih chi S232 which have not yet been translated at all and especially 
in which the texts of Ch'u Shao-sun (c. 105-c. 30 B.C.) are appended to those of Ssu-ma Ch'ien (c. 145-c. 87 
B.C.)," in his "Shih chi 127, the Symbiosis of Two Historians," in Chinese ideas about Nature and Society, Stud- 
ies in Honour of Derk Bodde, Charles Le Blanc and Susan Blader, eds. (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press, 1987), pp. 215-234. Whether there are plans for a posthumous publication of this work we have been un- 
able to determine. 

? Panasjuk's translations--apparently for the general reader--appeared in his Syma Czjan', Izbrannoe (Moscow, 
1956). 

"See his Ssu-ma Ch'ien's Historiographical Attitude as Reflected in Four Late Warring States Biographies 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1962). 
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This claim may well already be superceded, since a recent letter (13 March 1993) from 
the Russian sinologist Juri L. Kroll notes that the sixth volume of R. V. Viatkin's Russian 
translation, Istoricheskie zapiski ("Shi tszi") (Moscow: Nauka, 1972- ) has already been pub- 
lished (we have not seen this volume, said to contain Chapters 41-60) and that Viatkin has 
completed work on another 44 chapters (through 104).” 


IV. History and Description of our Project 


Thus nearly five years ago when we began our translation, there were about thirty 
chapters with no adequate translation." Our collaboration grew out of work on the Shih chi 
we had been doing independently during the 1970s and 1980s.  Tsai-fa Cheng WÉ and 
Robert Reynolds became interested in the Shih chi because of its importance as a linguistic 
source for Han-dynasty Chinese and as a model for subsequent prose. Lu Zongli [Lü Zongli] 
Ei 7] has long been a student of Ch'in-Han studies. I was drawn to this text through my in- 
terest in early Chinese narrative. 

The project formally began in mid-1989 when three of the current four translators, 
along with Chan Chiu-ming PE BBBH.-all members of the Department of East Asian Languages 
and Literature, University of Wisconsin--decided to translate those thirty chapters of the Shih 
chi which had not been done either by Chavannes or Watson. In the fall of 1990 Lu Zongli 
joined the team and about a year later Chan finished his Ph. D. and left the group. 

Initial funding for the project was received from the Council on Cultural Planning and 
Development (Taiwan) and the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin (for all our 
benefactors, please see Acknowledgments). Encouragement from various scholars to whom 
we sent early draft translations, along with our realization through work on the thirty chapters 
that the Shih chi was intended to be read as a whole and that anything less than a complete 
translation would thereby mislead the Western reader, led us to a decision in late 1991 to at- 
tempt a complete translation. 

We have now completed two volumes: this first, which will contain the first seven 
chapters of the Shih chi, and the seventh (of a projected nine volumes) which contains the first 
twenty-eight memoirs. 

Our normal procedure is for each of the translators to prepare several drafts during the 
academic year. These translations are distributed to the other participants and, after we have 
all had a chance to study the texts and offer written comments on each other's work, we meet 
to discuss problems and to revise the translation. These meetings have been concentrated in 
semester breaks and the summer. Thereafter, a "Translator's Note" is prepared (sometimes by 
the person who did the draft translation, sometimes by the editor) noting previous translations 
and studies, the major thrust of the biography, and unsolved problems. However, for the cur- 
rent volume all of the draft translations of these pen-chi were prepared by Tsai-fa Cheng. 

Aithough our base text has been the Chung-hua Edition, we also consult the Chien-pen 
and Po-na editions. Other than the available Western translations, comments or translations 


? For reviews of earlier volumes by Timoteus Pokora and Derk Bodde see Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 
82.3(May-June 1987), 229-239 and, JAOS, 110.1(Jan.-March 1990), 183, respectively. 
“Le., Chapters 60-83, 85-8, 105, 126, and 128. 
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from Takigawa Kametaro (Shiki kaichü kosh6 fu kóho), Wang Shu-min ERUR (Shih chi 
chiao-cheng Sic [10v.; Taipei: Chung-yang Yen-chiu Yüan, Li-shih Yü-yen Yen-chiu 
So, 1982; Chung-yang Yen-chiu Yüan, Li-shih Yü-yen Yen-chiu So chuan-k'an PRE 
Pto RESP 3B St Ot LAT Hl, No. 87]), Shih chi chu-i KABIR (4v.; Sian: San Ch'in ZÆ, 
1988, attributed to Wang Li-ch'i “EMAS, but actually done by a large team of Wang's former 
students and their colleagues), ^ Yoshida Kenko #118451 (Shiki Lac [Sv., Tokyo: Meiji 
Shoin #115, 1973]), and the Shiki retsuden 2323144 (Rpt. Tokyo: Chikuma Shobó, 1986, by 
Ogawa Tamaki 7! 5 et al.) are all part of our regular reading. 

We attempt to adhere whenever possible to our base text, but discuss significant vari- 
ants in the footnotes. On occasion we have chosen to base our translation on one of these 
variant readings, but normally reserve such comments and alternative translations for the criti- 
cal apparatus (footnotes or translator's notes). 

Our goal is to produce a faithful, carefully annotated translation which is as literate and 
consistent as possible. We recognize the great scholarly achievements of Chavannes (to 
whom this volume is dedicated) and the fluency of Burton Watson. Yet it was Watson who a 
decade ago (in his "Some Remarks on Early Chinese Historical Works," The Transiation of 
Things Past, George Kao, ed. [Hong Kong: The Chinese University, 1982], p. 36) called for 
a translation such as we have undertaken: 


The great Chinese historical works, with their vast scope and variety, are many 
different things to different readers: a stirring record of the great men and moments of 
the past, a source of invaluable data for specialized studies, a collection of cautionary 
lessons for the future, a handbook of literary styles. Ideally, a translation from such 
works should be designed so as to satisfy all types of readers. But the amount of 
annotation required to meet the specialists' need is very likely to overwhelm the reader 
who is merely in search of an overall view... . 

In my own translations from the Shih chi and Han shu | attempted to 
concentrate on the literary appeal of the works, keeping annotation to a minimum and 
trying to translate a commensurably larger volume of material instead. Since the 
famous Greek and Roman historians are available to the general English reader in such 
translations, it seemed reasonable to me to present Ssu-ma Ch'ien and Pan Ku in the 
same fashion. What I failed to consider was that "popular" translations of Greek and 
Roman historians are acceptable in English because scholarly and heavily annotated 
translations of such works already exist and can be consulted by those in search of 
more detailed information, whereas that of course is not the case with most Chinese 
historical works. [Emphasis mine] . 


Watson is too hard on himself. His translations of the Shih chi--as most of his work on early 
Chinese texts--have been vital in introducing this literature to the general English public while 


55 Although this translation is very useful, Wang assured us he had no connection with this work in a conversa- 
tion during the summer of 1990; he has, moreover, written a review of these volumes which appeared in Ku-chi 
cheng-li yen-chiu hsüeh-k'an & YR TE FLOR H, 1990.5, 1-11. 

“Despite our normal procedure of having drafts from different transíators, the style has been standardized 
through the use of a glossary of terms created by Robert Reynolds and the final editing. For the pre-Han materi- 
als presented in the two volumes currently going to press, this procedure may reproduce to some extent the varied 
styles and sources Ssu-ma Ch'ien worked from in his depictions of early history. 
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also serving scholars well. As Watson implies, however, "scholarly and heavily annotated 
translations" would complement, not in any way replace, his own efforts. 

Working from 1889-1893 (exactly a century before us), Chavannes created a master- 
piece of sinology. But some aspects of his work have become outdated because of the pro- 
gress of scholarship on the Shih chi and in related fields. The two most important scholarly 
aids to the Shih chi of the modern era, Takigawa Kametaro's 1934 commentary and Wang 
Shu-min's 1982 textual study have each appeared since Chavannes. Concordances and critical 
editions for both the Shih chi and other related early works, new studies of early Chinese lan- 
guage, new dictionaries, all afford the modern scholar insights into the Shih chi which were 
unavailable to Chavannes. Nonetheless, it was Chavannes' access to traditional Chinese schol- 
arship" and his own masterful empathy for Ssu-ma Ch'ien's historiography which make his 
translation a document that will continue to be of use to all students of Ssu-ma Ch'ien. 


V. A Brief Comment on Ssu-ma Ch'ien's Historiography 


Regardless of Mr. Gombrich's rhetoric with which we began this discussion, Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien and his history have stood the test of time. That is due in no small portion to the Grand 
Scribe's historiography. However, as Dzo Ching-chuan, Chavannes, Watson, and a host of 
Chinese scholars have shown, this is a subject for a monograph, not an introduction to a trans- 
lation. If we essay to comment on this subject, we should perhaps wait for the final volume 
of our work. 

Here we plan only to discuss one aspect of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's approach to early Chinese 
history,” to the periods before his own Han dynasty which are the subject of this first volume 
and the seventh to be published concurrently, and to offer a few comments on the pen-chi as a 
genre. 

The major question colleagues who have read parts of our manuscript have posed for 
us concerns the seemingly anachronistic use of terms, places names, official titles and the like 
by the Grand Scribe. Take, for example, Ssu-ma Ch'ien's reference to chu-hou #4{® in his 
opening pages (Shih chi, 2:3): 


The feudal lords invaded one another and tyrannized the families of the 
hundred cognomens. 


Although it is clear to modern scholars of earliest Chinese history that there was no 
feudal state at this time as is sometimes envisioned for parts of the Chou dynasty,” it was 


7 Paul Demiéville ("Avertissement" to v. 6 of Les Mémoires historique, p. 1) reminds us that Chavannes trans- 
lated the entire 130 chapters of the Shih chi in the four years (1889-1993) he was in Peking with the cooperation 
of an "'académicien' chinois." 

™ Watson and Chavannes work is discussed above. Dzo Ching-chuan's study, Se-ma Ts'ien et l'historiographie 
chinoise was published in Paris in 1978. For Chinese studies see the General Bibliography. 

? Although we have written several footnotes on these problems, we had prepared no general statement until we 
were urged to do so by David H. Keightley. Our sincere thanks to him for making us aware of the need to alert 
our readers to Ssu-ma Ch'ien's perspective. 

® Although David N. Keightley did detect a "proto-feudal" government in Shang times in his dissertation, "Pub- 
lic Work in Ancient China: A Study of Forced Labor in the Shang and Western Chou" (Columbia University, 
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perhaps less clear to Ssu-ma Ch'ien. The term chu-hou occurs several times in the Shang shu 
(although, of course, not in the context of the Five Emperors who are Ssu-ma Ch'ien's sub- 
jects in the passage cited above) and he seems to have believed that there was a system not to- 
tally unlike that in late Chou times even in earliest history. In fact, Ssu-ma Ch'ien often 
superimposes Han values and concepts onto early Chinese history. Indeed, such imposition of 
personal beliefs onto historical texts was common in the Han (and seems not to have gone out 
of fashion even into the 1990s). David Keightley writes: 


In reading Western Chou documents such as the Shang shu, it must be stressed that the 
most reliable commentary is . . . not in the writings of Han or later scholars, who 
started to make their educated guesses from five hundred to a thousand years after the 
documents were written, and who were inevitably influenced by Eastern Chou and Han 
usage... ." 


The question then is whether we should "correct" Ssu-ma Ch'ien's "errors." In this 
case as well as in others (regarding chronology or geography, for example) we have elected to 
remain translators of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's meaning. Where our meager scholarly reserves allow 
comment on a particular subject, we have offered such comment. For the most part, however, 
we leave these questions to scholars specializing in these eras to sort out. Here again, we have 
found in Chavannes a model. He argues: 


A historical work is liable to being studied from two points of view: first, one 
can examine the material and make a distinction between what the author has seen 
himself, what he has learned from his contemporaries, what he has read among his 
precursors . . . . Second, one can try to determine what form the writer have given 
to these materials; his brain is like a prism through which are refracted the luminous 
rays which are facts. ("Avant-Propos," Les Mémoires historiques, v. 1, pp. i-ii). 


We believe that as translators we must view early Chinese history with a degree of refraction 
that is as close as possible to that of Ssu-ma Ch'ien. We are not seeking to revise his text, but 
to reproduce it. This will then allow students of both ancient history and historiography to see 
both the form Ssu-ma Ch'ien gave his material and the slant he took in dealing with it more 
readily. This policy seem to find support in the sentiment C. S. Goodrich expressed in his re- 
view of The Cambridge History of China, V. 1, "A New History of Early Imperial China," 
(JAOS, 108[1988], p. 461 [pp. 457-63]: 


This brings me to Ssu-ma Ch'ien 13548. There are some excellent remarks about him 
and his history by Loewe (pp. 3-5) and Bodde (pp. 90-102, passim). However, 
attention is focused almost exclusively on the reliability of the Shih chi as a source. But 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien and the Shih chi are more than a source. They are themselves an 
important part of the history of Han; they teli us how a remarkable historian conceived 
of human experience and helped to shape the way in which his countrymen regarded 
that experience. 


1969), p. 12. 
* Keightley, op. cit., p. 168. 
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VI. The Pen-chi K4 (Basic Annals) as a Genre 


As mentioned above, the pen-chi, usually translated as "basic annals," are the first of 
five genres Ssu-ma Ch'ien employed in the Shih chi. Although they contain some passages 
which are universally admired (like the description of the banquet at Hung-men in Chapter 7), 
they are generally the least read and least translated. 

Ssu-ma Chen defines pen-chi in his "So-yin" commentary (Shih chi, 1:1) as follows: 


Chi means "to record." One seeks the bases of events and records them, therefore 
[they are] called "basic records." Furthermore, chi means "to put in order," as silk 
cloth has its threads. But for the documents on emperors and kings to be called chi 
means they will be the guidelines for posterity. 


fee, GU. KERM, MARE. NG, Wh, MAHA. MW RC, 
BE CRI EO th, 


There are two ideas which interest us here: first, that pen has the concept of "seeking the 
bases of events" and that the events recorded in this section are somehow radical and impor- 
tant.; second, playing on the pluresignation of Chi (it also means "thread"), that these texts will 
form "guidelines" for ideal government (or conversely a caveat against that which is less than 
ideal). 

The "grand historiographer," Liu Chih-chi #14144 (661-721), offers further thoughts on 
this genre title: 


Chi interweaves all types, ties together the myriad things. If you investigate 
that which is greatest in all the titles of sections of works, does anything surpass chi? 
In Ssu-ma Ch'ien's composition of the Grand Scribe's Records he further arranges the 
important events of the world and calls [this] section "pen-chi" . . . . [Ssu-ma] 
Ch'ien's taking the [accounts of the] Sons of Heaven to make the pen-chi, and [the 
accounts of] the feudal lords to make the hereditary houses [shit chia], this is truly 
appropriate. But although the places [for Sons of Heaven and feudal lords] were fixed, 
their boundaries were not clear, thus causing later scholars seldom to be able to 
understand his definitions [of pen-chi and shih-chia] . . . . As a genre, chi is like the 
classic of the Spring and Autumn [Annals], tying together the days and months to 
complete the seasons and years, recording the Lord above to display the unity of the 
state. As for the term chi, it takes arrangement by years as its major feature, and only 
depicts a single person--the Son of Heaven. If there is some great event which is 
worthy of documenting, it appears in [its proper] year and month. When one writes on 
the details of an event, it is committed to the memoirs. 


ERE, PARED, BREW. SABZA, RRALLE? RIKE LELE, 
XXUXRÍITS, AAS ... EZART BAE, KEBUK, WRK. 
BERRE, MAETH, WRTIÉÉZSBRECSSIHUE ... KEZBEBEKIN, 
#OALARES, BELO... MS, AUNG FBE, ERK E-A. 
BABTSS, WARHA, REH dl, IR. 

Shih t'ung t'ung-shih 9238388 (2:7a-8b, SPPY) 
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The opening lines of this statement have resonances with Andrew H. Plaks' discussion of ge- 
neric terms in his "Towards a Critical Theory of Chinese Narrative."? Liu Chih-chi is at- 
tempting to define pen-chi in the context of two other Shih chi genres, the shih-chia or 
"hereditary house" and the lieh-chuan or "memoir." Both the shih-chia and the pen-chi are ar- 
ranged chronologically, but the pen-chi is reserved for accounts of the Son of Heaven (or 
"Daughter" in Empress Lü's Fifi case). Both the lieh-chuan and the pen-chi record events 
(sometimes even the same events), but the lieh-chuan does so in greater detail. Liu also chas- 
tises Ssu-ma Ch'ien for transcending his generic boundaries, in, for example, his according a 
pen-chi rather than a shih-chia to the state of Ch'in #. 

Actually there are three types of pen-chi: (1) that treating early history in which nei- 
ther days and months nor even the sons of heaven are reliable (Shih chi Chapter 1); (2) that 
which depicts the history of an entire dynasty (Shih chi Chapters 2-5), and (3) that devoted to 
the account of a single imperial reign (Shih chi Chapters 6-12). 

Scholars have argued that pen-chi originated in the Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu EK EX 
(Spring and Autumn of Mr. Lü) by Lü Pu-wei £i & (see his biography in Shih chi Chapter 
85), but Ssu-ma Ch'ien mentions (Shih chi, 123:3179) the “Yü pen-chi" £2 (Basic Annals 
of Yii) and could just have easily have derived his pen-chi concept from the Ch'un ch'iu. In- 
deed, Ssu-ma Ch'ien's twelve pen-chi probably reflect the accounts of the twelve Dukes of Lu 
in that work. 


William H. Nienhauser, Jr. 
17 March 1994 


"In Plaks' Chinese Narrative, Critical and Theoretical Essays (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977), 
pp. 309-352. 


ON USING THIS BOOK 


Sinological Convention has dictated a number of decisions in preparing this book. For 
example, we have used the term "hegemon," even though we do not feel it an apt rendering 
for the original pa #3. There is an entry on pa which addresses the problem--midst an assem- 
bly of other problematic terms--in our Glossary, now in draft form, which we plan to publish 
in the final volume. 

Most Texts are cited by chapter and page in a particular edition--Shih chi 62:2185 indi- 
cates chiian #5 62, page 2135 of the Chung-hua edition (see List of Abbreviations)--but refer- 
ences to the Lun yü 3855 (Analects of Confucius) and Meng Tzu i f- (Mencius) are according 
to chapter and verse ( mt Z is thus Lun yü 1/1) and to Lao Tzu F (Lao Tzu) by sec- 
tion. When comments in a modern critical edition are relevant, however, we cite it. All dy- 
nastic history references are to the modern punctuated editions from Chung-hua Shu-chü 
#8815). For most other citations we have referred to the Ssu-pu pei-yao ÈRE or Ssu- 
pu ts'ung-kan VIEB#E HI Editions to allow the reader to more easily locate the passage. 

In one important aspect we have deviated from accepted practice--Names. In the pre- 
Ch'in period there were four basic types of name--hsing J£, shih EX, ming 3 and tzu “f--one 
more than in later eras. The ming, given at birth, and the /zu, given at maturity in a male and 
marriage in a female, posed no new problems. The hsing has also remained the name given to 
those related by blood throughout Chinese history. But the shih is unique to pre-Ch'in times. 
Originally it was used to designate separate clans within the same Asing. The shih were usu- 
ally created by using the official position (Ssu-ma 415), location (Chao #4), noble title 
(Kung-tzu S7), or profession (Shih Œ) of the clan leader. In earliest times shih were only 
held by nobles, but during the Warring States era they were more widely held until shih and 
hsing became virtually indistinguishable (thus causing confusion for later scholars, including 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien). Given this extra name, and because we were not satisfied that any translation 
norm were universally followed for these terms, we have adopted a new scheme based primar- 
ily on Roman practice: "The Romans generally bore three names, the praenomen, correspond- 
ing to our Christian name; the nomen, the name of the gens or clan; the cognomen, the name 
of the family... . a fourth name was sometimes added, the agnomen” (cf. Sir Paul Harvey, 
"Names of Persons," in Harvey's The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature [Rpt. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1980], pp. 284-5). Well aware that there is not a perfect correspon- 
dence between these four name-types and those of pre-Ch'in China, we have adopted these 
terms: thus Asing is cognomen, shih is nomen, ming is praenomen, and tzu is agnomen. 

For Personal Names in the early chapters we have hyphenated those two-syllable 
names we cannot analyze (e.g., Ch'a-fu #36), but separated those with titles or honorifics 
(e.g. Kung Liu 2581). We have followed Ssu-ma Ch'ien's penchant for using several types of 
names to refer to the same character in a single chapter, but tried to alert the reader to this 
practice in our notes. 

Locations of Place Names are based on T'an Ch'i-hsiang 245458, ed. Chung-kuo li- 
shih ti-t'u chi "HRE EIEEE, Vol. I: Yüan-shih she-hui--Hsia, Shang, Hsi Chou, Ch'un- 
ch'iu, Chan-kuo shih-ch'i REISE o PA: KK ^ REH, Vol. II: Ch'in, Hsi 
Han, Tung Han shih-ch'i 38 : PAR + RIRIH (Shanghai: Ti-t'u Ch'u-pan-she, 1982). 
T'an's identifications are not without problems, but they have been adopted by a number of 
large proiects in China (such as the Chung-kuo ta pai-k'o ch'üan-shu PAK Ei FL: 88) and 
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Shih chi. On occasion we have added information from Ch'ien Mu's 3378 Shih chi ti-ming 
k'ao KHAS (Rpt. Taipei: San-min Shu-chü, 1984), or Wang Hui's Ek Shih chi pen- 
chi ti-li t'u-k'ao Lac A SCHL (Taipei: Kuo-li Pien-i Kuan, 1990). Chinese characters 
for the major states of pre-Ch'in China (Chao #4, Cheng Wi, Ch'i #, Chin &, Ch'in 3&5, 
Ch'u %, Han $2, Lu £8, Shu Sj, Sung K, Wu X, Yen #, Yüeh #8, etc.) are generally not 
given. Wei 2# is distinguised from Wey #f by romanization. We have found it difficult to 
decide when to translate a place name. Our basic principle has been to translate names which 
seem to still have meaning in the Records and to leave untranslated those which were under- 
stood by Ssu-ma Ch'ien primarily as toponyms. Where we were unsure, we gave a translation 
at the first occurence only. Words like yi &, ch'eng Yk or chün Hi (in two-syllable com- 
pounds) are treated as suffixes and transliterated rather than translated. For example, place 
names like An-yi ZE, Tung-ch'eng 4%, and Nan-chün BI, in which yi, ch'eng and chün 
are similar to the "-ton" in Washington or "-ville" in Nashville, are transliterated as An-yi, 
Tung-ch'eng, and Nan-chün, rather than translated as An Town, East City or Southern Com- 
mandery. For modern cities and provinces we have used the postal-system romanization (Pe- 
king, Szechwan, etc.). Ssu-ma Ch'ien is fond of using two names (primarily Wei 24 and 
Liang 32 or Ching #J and Ch'u 45) to refer to the same state, a practice that can be confusing 
to the reader. 

Another difficulty is, of course, that the location of many of these places is tentative at 
best. Although we have not been able to resolve such problems, we have given attention to 
the logic of locations within a given passage. In other words, if an army fought first at Point 
A and then took Point B, we have attempted to follow modern identifications which would ac- 
cord with these events. Where the narrative lends support to a group of locations (as in Chap- 
ter 7), and on a few other occasions, we have provided rudimentary Maps. 

Official Titles have posed a particular problem. Charles O. Hucker's A Dictionary of 
Official Titles in Imperial China (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1985) is often useful, 
but many of the titles we encountered do not occur in his guide or represent positions different 
from that in later eras. Thus we have made reference to Chung-kuo ku-tai chih-kuan ta tz'u 
tien "P Bl (CARE AMIR , Chang Cheng-lang WEI, ed. (Chengchow: Ho-nan Jen-min 
Ch'u-pan-she, 1990), to Hsü Lien-ta FA, ed., Chung-kuo li-tai kuan-chih tz'u-tien "P 
ERB MS (Hofei: An-huei Chiao-yü Ch'u-pan-she, 1991), to the traditional commenta- 
tors, and to works such as Miao Wen-yüan $E #, ed., Ch'i-kuo k'ao ting-pu TRH 4T fii 
Qv.; Shanghai: Shang-hai Ku-chi, 1987). Official titles are cross listed (by translated title 
and romanized title) in the Index. 

Weights and Measures are generally given in romanization only. More information is 
often provided in the notes and especially in the "Weights and Measures" section below (pp. 
XXXi-Xxxv). 

Dates given according to the sexagenary cycle have been romanized: chia-tzu jih 
-FEl becomes "the chia-tzu -F day." Reign periods preceded by an asterisk indicate that 
the dates given are those of the Shih chi but have been revised by modern scholars (see "A 
Note on Chronology" below). 

We have used a slightly modified version of Wade-Giles' Romanization: í is written 
throughout as yí to avoid the confusion between the English first-person pronoun and Chinese 
proper names. For Chinese passages over four characters in length, romanization is usually 
not provided. Reconstructed pronunciation follows that of Li Fang-kuei A ff. 


On Using This Book XXV 


Our Base Edition has been that edited by Ku Chieh-kang &i58581(1893-1980) er al. and 
entitled Shih chi ÈE. It was based on the Chin-ling Shu-chü Z8 s) edition and published 
in ten volumes by Chung-hua Shu-chü in 1959. References to this edition are given by chapter 
and page (69:2250) in the notes and by page numbers in brackets in the translation itself 
[2250]. We have also consulted the Po-na Ei? and Chien-pen Ei editions regularly (see 
also Introduction). 

In citing the standard three Commentaries--"Chi-chieh" 584%, "Cheng-yi" iE3€ and 
"So-yin" RIS --page numbers are given only if the reference is to a chapter other than that be- 
ing translated. In other words, in the translation of 61:2124 no page number is provided for a 
citation from the "Cheng-yi" if that citation occurs on 61:2124 or 61:2125, since the reader 
should easily be able to locate it. If a "Cheng-yi" comment is provided from another section 
or chapter of the Shih chi, we use the following format: 4:120.4, indicating Chüan 4, p. 120, 
n. 4. A brief introduction to these commentaries can be found in the front-matter to Volume 
1. 

Our Annotation has attempted to identify major textual problems, place names, book 
titles, rituals, unusual customs, individuals and groups of people. We provide, however, only 
one base note for those items which occur repeatedly in the text (such as Jung and Ti--n. 10 to 
Chapter 4) and the reader is expected to use the index for help in locating the base note. 

Abbreviated titles and words can be found in the List of Abbreviations in the 
front-matter. 

Chinese Characters are given at their first occurence and repeated only in personal 
names in that person's "biography." In other words, the characters ?Ef&& are given at their 
first occurence (69:2250) and again in Chang Yi's memoir (Chapter 70). 

The translation of each chapter is followed by a Translators! Note and a short Bibliog- 
raphy. The former may provide a summary of analyses from traditional commentators, point 
out problems in the text, or discuss its relations to other chapters. The latter includes the ma- 
jor studies and translations. Outdated translations, such as that by E. Hübotter (1912), are not 
listed. 

A General Bibliography is appended. 


A NOTE ON CHRONOLOGY 


The Shih chi is the single most important source for the history of pre-Ch'in China. 
Many of the records which it incorporates can be found nowhere else, and most of these have 
proven accurate enough to serve as the starting point for further studies. The Shih chi has 
been particularly important in establishing the chronology of the era preceding the Han dy- 
nasty. Without the Shih chi, our knowledge of these dynasties and states would be far more 
fragmentary, and their relative chronologies far more difficult to fit together. This is still true 
today, despite the great archaeological work in twentieth-century China which has transformed 
our understanding of many aspects of Chinese history. The Shih chi's central position in Chi- 
nese historiography remains; if anything it has grown even more important, as the central ref- 
erence point from which scholars proceed in the exploring the new paths archaeological 
discoveries open. 

The most spectacular example of the Shih chi's historiographic importance may be seen 
in the list of the Yin-dynasty kings found in Shih chi, Chapter 2. This list was denounced in 
the late Ch'ing and early Republican periods as a forgery or a product of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
imagination, yet at almost the same time, numerous inscribed turtle plastrons and cattle scap- 
ula began to turn up in the fields around the small city of An-yang Bm, a city described in 
Shih chi as the capital of Yin. It soon became apparent that these bones were related to the 
Yin dynasty, and recorded the names of at least some of the kings mentioned in Chapter 2. In 
1917, Wang Kuo-wei EEE (1877-1927) published his famous study, “Ancestors and Kings 
Appearing in the Yin Oracular Inscriptions" and demonstrated that the names of the Yin rul- 
ers in Chapter 2 were almost identical with the names of the Yin kings whose sacrifices were 
described in these oracular inscriptions. The value of the Shih chi records is obvious. 

The focus of our translation, however, has been primarily on Ssu-ma Ch'ien's under- 
standing of China's ancient history and his attitude toward it. Because of this, we have not 
chosen to provide a detailed sketch of modern discoveries and theories in our annotation. Spe- 
cialists in particular fields may find this a drawback, but given the limitations on our time, 
space and understanding of many of these problems, we feel our choice is necessary. The is- 
sue of relative chronology is quite relevant to Ssu-ma Ch'ien's understanding of ancient China, 
however, and we have devoted some space to this in our notes. Some general observations 
here may therefore help the reader to better understand how we have approached this subject. 

Many problems remain with the Shih chi's chronology, not only for the earlier eras of 
the Hsia, Yin, and Chou (the "Three Dynasties" we will soon see below), but even for the im- 
mediate predecessors of the Han dynasty, the Ch'in. We will put aside for the moment the 
"high antiquity" described in the chapters on the pre-dynastic rulers, the Hsia dynasty, and the 
Yin dynasty (Chapters 1, 2, and 3). Ssu-ma Ch'ien himself doubted that reliable dating could 
be established for the events in these dynasties; as he says in his introduction to Chapter 13, 
"San-tai shih-piao" = {tt 2 (The Table of the Three Dynasties’ Genealogy): 


The records of the Five Emperors and Three Dynasties belong to high 
antiquity. For the Yin and beyond, the [genealogy of the] feudal lords cannot be 
tabulated. With the advent of the Chou, however, more can be written. In compiling 
his Ch'un ch'iu # (Spring and Autumn), Confucius followed the scribes' writings. 
He recorded the first year of the Chou kings' reigns, the first month of each year, each 
season of the year, and even months and days. We might see in this his passion for 


! "Yin p'u-tz'u chung so chien hsien kung hsien wang k'ao" 52 h APA RAAAES, in Kuan-t'ang chi-lin 
Butt RH, v. 9 (Peking: Chung-hua, 1959). 
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detail! When it comes to his prefaces to the chapters of the Shu ching @#88 (Book of 
Documents), however, these are sketchy, without the year or month; occasionally we 
see some dates, but many are missing, because he thought them not worth recording. 
Thus "when it came to the dubious he transmitted it as dubious." We might see in this 
his passion for due caution! 

I have read the genealogical records, and from The Huang-ti and after, there 
are reign years and dates. Yet when I examine their calendrical records and the 
"Rotation of the Five Virtues,”? the ancient writings are all different; completely 
contradictory! When Confucius did not select such dates or order such records, his 
decision was not groundless! Thus I used the Wu-ti hsi-tieh TIA (Genealogy of 
the Five Emperors) and the Book of Documents to group each generation and set them 
down from The Huang-ti to the Kung-ho era [that ended the Western Chou] and made 
this "Table of Genealogy." 


True to his word, Ssu-ma Ch'ien offers no dates at ali in this table. Yet after we put 
aside these early chapters, those familiar with the literature of early China may still find it 
puzzling that the last of the "Three Dynasties," the Chou Æl] dynasty (traditionally 1073-256 
B.C.), is included in the unreliable category of "high antiquity." Here Ssu-ma Ch'ien perhaps 
has the first, earlier half of this era in mind, the Western Chou period (traditionally 1073-772 
B.C.) While scholars now generally agree that portions of the poetry anthology Shih ching 
#488 (The Book of Odes) and the prose collection the Book of Documents date back to the 
Western Chou, Ssu-ma Ch'ien probably had few other works from this period available to 
him. In his chapter on the Chou, for instance, several of the earliest speeches he presents are 
taken from the latter source. 

For the later half of this era, the Eastern Chou period, however, there are much more 
extensive sources, most notably the famous Spring and Autumn annals of the state of Lu. 
These annals cover the period from 721 B.C. to 479 B.C. and were supposedly edited by Con- 
fucius, who by his subtle choice of words in rewriting these records revealed great moral prin- 
ciples. It is difficult to say how much these annals were edited, or who they were edited by, 
but it is reasonably certain that they were indeed based on the official records of the state of 
Lu. 

Although Ssu-ma Ch'ien clearly relied on the Spring and Autumn annals, he may well 
have had access to other, similar annalistic records. It is interesting to note, for instance, that 
although the current text of the Spring and Autumn annals begins in 721 B.C., the chapter in 
the Shih chi following "The Table of the Three Dynasties' Genealogy," the "Shih-erh chu-hou 
nien-piao" + HRX (Table of the Twelve Feudal States), begins in 841 B.C., with the 
first year of the Kung-Ho era. This is 119 years before the beginning of Spríng and Autumn 
annals. lt is true that for the first 33 years of this table, only the names and titles of various 
rulers are recorded and these might well derive from the genealogies Ssu-ma Ch'ien mentions 
in his comments on Chapter 13. Yet beginning in 808 B.C., other items begin to appear 
which probably came from another source (most of these items relate to the state of Chin). 

Inextricably associated with the Spring and Autumn annals is the equally famous work, 
the Tso chuan KW. Ssu-ma Ch'ien saw a version of this work; in the comments to Chapter 
14, he calls it the "Tso Ch'un-ch'iu" 7r &&fX. There are occasional contradictions between the 
dates in the Tso chuan we now have and Ssu-ma Ch'ien's records in various places. It is not 
clear whether this is because Ssu-ma Ch'ien's text of the Tso chuan differed, or because he has 
sometimes adopted different dates from other sources. In general, however, because of the Lu 
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annals, the chronology of this period is relatively secure, in stark contrast to the Western Chou 
period which came before, and the last half of the Eastern Chou period which followed it, also 
known as the Warring States period. Equally important, from our point of view, is the fact 
that there are relatively few internal contradictions in the Shih chi for this period. Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien's confidence in the Spring and Autumn annals was strong; perhaps he had little infor- 
mation to contradict it. 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien's table for the Warring States period (Chapter 15, "Liu-kuo nien-piao" 
AMER [Table of the Six States]) begins with the first year of King Yuan JC of Chou (476 
B.C.). In his remarks to this table, he is explicit about his main source, which he identifies as 
the Ch'in chi &£& (Ch'in Records), which was probably an annal similar to the state of Lu's 
Spring and Autumn. According to Ssu-ma Ch'ien, this work "did not record days or months 
and its descriptions were sketchy and incomplete." This is puzzling, for in the body of the ta- 
ble itself, there are several instances of months and even days appearing. Even more puzzling, 
however, are the frequent contradictions between events in Ch'in recorded in this table and 
events in Ch'in recorded in Chapter 5. It seems clear that Ssu-ma Ch'ien had other sources 
for Ch'in which were often conflicting. There are several possible reasons for this. It is cer- 
tain that some of his sources for this period were unreliable. The speeches and letters of the 
traveling statesmen of the Warring States period which were popular during Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
time were often inaccurate; many of them were forgeries by later writers. Although Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien was cautious in using these, it is likely that at least some of the internal contradictions 
we find stem from these problematic documents. But it is also possible that reliable documents 
could have produced some of these contradictions. We will give two examples here. Dates in 
this period were usually given in terms of when the ruler of a state assumed the throne. The 
ruler's first year was called the yüan nien 7GÍF, or "great year". How this might have been 
calculated, however, is not easily determined. If the yan nien began as soon as the new ruler 
took the throne, this could pose a problem for the scribes, since the year had originally been 
"year number so and so" of the previous ruler. In some cases, therefore, the ruler's yan nien 
was postponed until after the beginning of the next year's farming calendar. How long it was 
filial to wait before proclaiming the yan nien seems to have varied considerably from era to 
era and from state to state. This problem could produce a one- or two-year difference in what 
year an event was recorded under. A related problem was how to determine when the next 
year began. The farming calendar began with the cheng yüeh iE H, "the annuary month." 
According to a Warring States tradition, however, the Hsia, Yin, and Chou dynasties each had 
a different cheng yüeh. The Hsia cheng yüeh began at approximately the first new moon after 
the winter solstice. The Yin cheng yüeh began a month earlier, and the Chou cheng yüeh two 
months earlier. This tradition seems to have had little basis in fact, from what we can learn of 
actual early calendrical practice. But according to Ssu-ma Ch'ien, in 221 B.C. the First Em- 
peror of Ch'in changed the month in which the ruler's yiian-nien began from the cheng yüeh 
(which seems to have been the same as the Hsia cheng yüeh in Ch'in times) to the tenth lunar 
month. Recent archaeological finds have produced evidence that this practice may have begun 
much earlier in Ch'in, and there is evidence for it in the Shih chi itself.” This too could have 
produced a one year difference in various dates. 

In addition to the difficulties associated with dates in Ch'in, dates in other states pose 
even more problems. Ssu-ma Ch'ien's reign dates for some kings from several states includ- 

“For further remarks on this problem, see Lin Chien-ming f* 19%, CAh'in-shih kao 9 P f& (Shanghai: Shang- 
hai Jen-min Ch'u-pan-she, 1981), p. 25 ff. 


*For further remarks, see the "Note on Chronology" in the front-matter to Volume 7 and the Translators' Note 
to Chapter 73. 
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ing Wei, Ch'i and Han have been emended by modern scholars. Because the Grand Scribe's 
chronology has a consistency within the Shih chi, however, we have felt it necessary to main- 
tain his dating, but alert the reader when such reign dates have been "corrected" by preceding 
them with an asterisk (e.g., King Min ‘ of Ch'i [r. *324-283 B.C.]--Yang K'uan !2 in his 
Chan-kuo shih REJE corrects this reign to 300-284 B.C.) The general questions of chro- 
nology in other states, however, threatens to take us out of the realm of the "Basic Annals" 
section, and are thus discussed at greater length in the front-matter to Volume 7. 


Robert Reynolds 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Throughout the text we have given words indicating weights and measures in their ro- 
manized form followed (at the first occurrence) by the Chinese character (e.g., jen 1}). This 
is in part because there are no standards for each era or each region dealt with in the "basic 
annals." Yet most of the values given in the following charts were fairly stable from the War- 
ring States era into the early Han in most states. 

Generally speaking, the basic unit of length, the ch'ih FX, was the most stable. It var- 
ied from 23.1 cm in Warring States to about 23.2 cm in the Western Han. In terms of vol- 
ume, one sheng Ft was roughly equal to 200 cc throughout the period. The greatest variance 
can be seen in weights, but even there we can assume that one chin /T remained equal to ap- 
proximately 250 g through the era. 

However, in order to avoid confusion between chin # (which when preceded by a 
number indicated so many yi $% of bronze or copper [1 yi = 20 liang FA]) and chin /T (the 
standard measure for gold or huang-chin KK which consisted of 16 liang), we refer to the 
former as chin and the latter as "catties." 

The following list is arranged by category (Length, Capacity, etc.) and under each cate- 
gory by the importance of the term. Variances are listed with the most ancient value first. A 
selected list of sources (along with a key to the abbreviated sources cited in the list) is 
appended. 


Length 
Unit N Ww Equivalent (Era) S ; led Bibli | 
ch'ih R 22-23 cm (Ch'u) Ch'en Meng-chia 

23.1 cm (Wey Yang's standard in Ch'in) Ch'eng Meng-chia 

23-23.7 cm (Western Han) K'ao-ku hsüeh 


ts'un $ 1/10th ch'ih 


pu * 8 ch'ih — 184.8 cm (Chou) Tz'u-hai 

6 ch'ih = 138.6 cm (Ch'in-Han) Tz'u-hai 

138 cm "Han Weights and Measures" 
jen 11 8 ch'ih (Chou dynasty) Ku-tai wen-hua 

7 ch'ih (Western Han) Ku-tai wen-hua 
hsün & 8 ch'ih Ku-tai wen-hua 


chang $ 10 ch'ih 


ch'ang ?É 16 ch'ih Ku-tai wen-hua 
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Unit Name Western Equivalent (Era) 


ch'un 44 
yin 5l 
li 8B 


she & 


Area 


mu BA 


li 8 


Capacity 


sheng Ft 


yiieh f& 


ho & 


t'ung ili 


tou + 


hu fil 


4 tuan Wi (of cloth; 1 tuan = 2 chang) 
10 chang 


415m 
416 m = 300 pu or 180 chang) 


30 li 


100 pu? (342.25 m.^, Chou) 

160 pw (Ch'in, Chin, Fan, Chung-hang) 

200 pi? (Han, Wei) 

240 pu? (Chao) 

240 pw (Warring States, Ch'in, Han; 
457.056 m.?) 

0.1139 English acre 


often stands for x-li on a side (i.e., 
x by x ii) 


201.25 cc (Wey Yang's standard) 
202.15 cc (Wey Yang's standard) 
199.69 cc (Wey Yang's standard) 
205.8 cc (state of Ch'i) 

from 194-216 cc (later in Ch'in) 


1/2 ho = about 10 cc 


1/10 sheng = about 20 cc 
19.968 cc. 


6 sheng (Warring States era) 


10 sheng = about 2000 cc 
1900 cc (Ch'in dynasty) 


10 tou = about 20,000 cc 
19,968 cc. 
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led Bibli | 


"Chi-chieh" (Shih chi, 69:2250) 


"Han Weights and Measures" 
Ku-tai wen-hua 


Ku-tai wen-hua 
Ku-tai wen-hua 
Ku-tai wen-hua 
Ku-tai wen-hua 


Ku-tai wen-hua 
"Han Weights and Measures" 


K'ao-ku hsüeh 
Ku-tai wen-hua 
Ch'en Meng-chia 
K'ao-ku hsüeh 


"Han Weights and Measures" 


Shih chi tz'u-tien 


Ch'en Meng-chia 


"Han Weights and Measures" 


Weights and Measures 


Unit Name Western Equivalent (Era) 


yü Fi 
fu È 


Weight 


chin Fr 


liang WA 


chu $k 


tzu $6 


yi dat 


chiin 33 


tan Fi 


chin & 


16 tou (Spring and Autumn era) 


20,460-20,580 cc 


256.26 g (Warring States, Ch'in) 
251.53 g (Ch'u) 

234.6-273.8 g (Ch'in) 

244-268 g (Western Han) 

245 g (Western Han) 


1/16 chin--about 15.625 g 
15.36 g 


1/24 liang--about 0.651 g 
0.64 g 


6 chu 
1/4 liang = about 3.906 g 


20 liang 


30 chin = about 7,500 g 
7,350 g 


120 chin = about 30 kg 
29.5 kg 


= yi (of copper or bronze, 
in pre-Ch'in times) 

1 chin = 1 ts'un} of gold = 238-251 g 
(Ch'in-Han) 


Key to Abbreviated Sources 


Ch'en Meng-chia 


"Han Weights and Measures" 


Ch'en Meng-chia WSZ. 
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5 ted Bibli 
Tso chuan, Chao 26 


K'ao-ku hsüeh, Ch'en Meng-chia 


Ch'en Meng-chia 

Ch'en Meng-chia 

K'ao-ku hsüeh 

Ch'en Meng-chia 

"Han Weights and Measures" 


"Han Weights and Measures" 


"Han Weights and Measures " 


See introduction to "Weights and’ 


Measures" above 


"Han Weights and Measures" 


"Han Weights and Measures" 


See introduction to "Weights and 
Measures" above 


"Chan-kuo tu-liang- 


heng shih-lüeh shuo" WEAF Ek (A; EKR, 
K'ao-ku, 6.6(1964), 312-14. 


"Han Weights and Measures," in The Cambridge 


History of China, Volume 1, The Ch'in and 
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Han Empires. Denis Twitchett and 
Michael Loewe, eds. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1986, p. xxxviii. 


K'ao-ku hsüeh Chung-kuo ta pai-k'o ch'üan shu, K'ao-ku hsüeh 
CBEAEBRES, £55. Peking and 
Shanghai:  Chung-kuo ta pai-k'o ch'üan 
shu Chu-pan-she, 1986. 


Ku-tai wen-hua Ku-tai wen-hua ch'ang-chih 1X X (C53. Yang 
Tien-k'uei RÆ er aL, eds. Tsinan: 
Shan-tung Chiao-yü Ch'u-pan-she, 1984, 
pp. 271-92. 


Shih chi tz'u-tien Shih chi tz'u-tien EAH., Ts'ang Hsiu-liang @ 
IZR, ed. Tsinan: — Shan-tung Chiao-yü 
Ch'u-pan-she, 1984 


Tz'u-hai Tz'u-hai Mti, 3v. Shanghai: Shang-hai Tz'u- 
shu Ch'u-pan-she, 1979. 
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The Five Emperors,' Basic Annals 1 


[1:1] The Huang-ti RT? (The Yellow Emperor) was a son of the Shao-tien 2) #8 
[state].! His cognomen was Kung-sun 2f and his praenomen was Hsüan-yüan 8158.5 At 
birth, he was perspicacious, as an infant,” he was able to speak, as a boy, he was quick,” as a 
youth,” he was industrious," as an adult, he was intelligent." 


! According to one theory, the five emperors and their corresponding elements were The Huang-ti (t'u t, 
earth), Chuan-hsü (mu 7k, wood), K'u (chin $, metal), Yao (huo K, fire) and Shun (shui 7K. water). There are 
several sequences of these five rulers: the Shih-pen tt X and the Ta Tai li-chi KIMMEL have lists which are in 
concert with that here, but other early texts vary the list (see Wang Li-ch'i, 1:1n.). The date of origins of such 
theories has been much debated, however, and many scholars hold that they began much later. On differences be- 
tween the Ta Tai li-chi account and that of Ssu-ma Ch'ien, see Karlgren, "Legends," p. 226. 

? As explained in the front-matter ("On Using This Book"), these numbers refer to the chapter and page of the 
Chung-hua shu-chü edition of the Shih chi (1959). Only the first reference in each chapter notes the chapter 
number. 

3Lao Kan 944? in Shih chi chin-chu #3CSiE (p. 2, n. 2) observes that records of Huang-ti are first found in 
the early Warring States Era. Other scholars, such as K. C. Chang, have pointed out that Huang-ti and the other 
personages referred to in this chapter are euhemerized gods (see Translator's Note following this chapter). 

Our translation adheres to Ssu-ma Ch'ien's concept of these figures as historical, rather than mythical. In the 
historical interpretation, Huang-ti can refer both to a clan and to the head of that clan at any particular time. We 
have therefore chosen to translate Wifi as "The Huang-ti" (similar to the way heads of Scottish clans are 
addressed--i.e., The Bruce) when it refers to a person, and as "the Huang-ti" when it refers to the clan. 

This interpretation corresponds to the trends in recent scholarship on the earliest periods of Chinese history 
and also explains how the Huang-ti (the clan) could rule for hundreds of years in some accounts. Huang-ti was 
originally the head of the Yu-Hsiung fi5& Clan who lived in the region near Hsin Cheng #158 in modern Honan. 
After he united a number of clans in the region he became The Huang-ti. 

“Shao-tien is, according to a comment by Huang-fu Mi iia (215-282) recorded in "Chi-chieh" SK? (see 
"Introduction"), located near Hsin Cheng in Honan; see also Chavannes, 1:25, n. 3. 

Another interpretation, represented by the arguments of Hsü Hsü-sheng AW (1882-1976), is that Shao-tien 
was a clan and that the Shen-nung !J€ and the Huang-ti were branches of it (see Chung-kuo ku-shih te ch'uan- 
shuo shih-tai FR BANK RIF [Peking: Wen-wu ch'u-pan she, 1985], p. 40). 

* Kung-sun was actually a nomen (shih IK), but the distinction between nomen and cognomen (hsing E) had 
been lost by Han times (see M. V. Kryukov, “Hsing and shih: On the Problem of Clan Name and Patronymic in 
Ancient China,” AO, 34[1966], 535-53; Suzuki Rydichi $t/kEE—, "Sei ni yoru zokuteki ketsugo" fixas 
KIES, Toho Gakuho, 36[1964], 33-52; Lao Kan, Shih chi chin-chu, p. 2, n. 3: and Chavannes, 1:26, n. 1). 

On our translation of Chinese name designations, see also "On Using This Book." 

“According to "So-yin" (one of the traditional commentaries--see "Introduction"), Huang-fu Mi claims Huang- 
ti was "born at Shou-ch'iu # IT. (Longevity Hill), grew up on the Chi River 927K, and from it took his cognomen. 
He lived on the Hill of Hsüan-yüan and from it took his praenomen." Liang Yü-sheng E85 (1:3) believes the 
hill was named for Huang-ti, not the man for the hill. Liang also argues that Kung-sun was never his cognomen, 
but referred to his descent (sun 1) from the ruler (Kung 2) of Shao-tien DBL (see also n. 5 above). Lao Kan in 
the Shih chi chin-chu (pp. 2-3, n. 5) concurs. 

See also Wang Hui, pp. 2-3 and Chavannes, 1:26, n. 2. 

7 Shen-ling ##%% is read as a synonym compound here. "Cheng-yi" (another traditional commentary--see "Ín- 
troduction”) reads the compound as shen-yi 1813€ which approximates our translation of "perspicacious. * 

* Although jo #1 can refer to a youth at age sixteen, it must mean an infant in this context (see "So-yin"). 

° Takigawa (1:5) reads hsün fi] "quick" for Astin fi); see also Lao Kan, Shih chi chin-chu, p. 3, n. 5. 

V Ch'eng "È refers to a man at age twenty. 

“Reading tun-min 9x8 as a synonym compound (on tun 94 as diligent see the "Chün-ch'en" BE chapter of 
Kuan Tzu #% ¥ (10:112, SPPY]; on min $ in the same sense see Lun yii iwan, 1/14). 

"This passage is virtually identical (except for the lines giving The Huang-ti's cognomen and describing him as 
a boy, both of which are omitted) in the account of The Huang-ti attributed to Confucius in the “Wu-ti te" HE 
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[3] During the time of Hsüan-yüan," the Shen-nung ËA (Divine Farmer) Clan had 
been declining for generations. The feudal lords? invaded one another and tyrannized the 
families of the hundred cognomens.'” Yet the Shen-nung Clan was not able to march upon 
them. Thereupon, Hsüan-yüan drilled [his army] in the use of shields and halberds, in order 
to march upon those who did not pay tribute [to Shen-nung]. The feudal lords all came to 
subordinate themselves [to him], but as Ch'ih-yu #340 (The Wounder!”) was the most tyranni- 
cal, no one was able chastise [him]. 

Yen-ti #ifi (The Flaming Emperor'5) had a desire to oppress the feudal lords, and the 
feudal lords all turned to Hsüan-yüan. Hsüan-yüan then practiced deeds of merit and ex- 
panded his military power. He ordered the five energies,” planted the five grains,” soothed 
the common people and surveyed the four quarters; he trained [the armies of] the Hsiung Af 
and the P'i BB, the P'i $& and the Hsiu $, and the Ch'u % and the Hu PE?! to fight with him 
against Yen-ti in the wilds of Pan-ch'üan IRR (Spring on a Slope).? Only after he fought 
three battles was he able to put his ideas into practice.” 


chapter of the Ta Tai li-chi (7:1a, SPTK). 

" Yoshida (1:30n.) points out that the Shih chi hsiang-chieh ‘232344 (20 chüan) by Lü Tsu-ch'ien m tu% 
(1137-1181) reads only "shih" 1:4 here, omitting "Hsüan-yüan chih" FH, a reading Yoshida prefers. 

" Although the founder of the Shen-nung Clan preceded The Huang-ti leader referred to in this chapter, the 
leader of the Shen-nung during this Huang-ti's reign was naturally a contemporary. The failure to identify Huang- 
ti and Shen-nung as clans (see n. 3 above). not as individuals, has spawned confusion as to their relationship in 
other parallel texts. 

"The term chu-hou 3X literally means "numerous lords" (Chavannes, 1:27, translates "les seigneurs"). 
Since it is traditionally translated as "feudal lords" in the Eastern Chou era and since it is used anachronistically 
here, we have adopted this translation throughout. On the implications of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's use of this term for his 
historiography, see the "Introduction." 

'5 Pai-hsing Vit early in Chinese history refers to those hundred noble families who had a cognomen. Since 
all of the "hundred officials" [113 were selected from these hundred families, the terms pai-kuan and pai-hsing 
are sometimes used interchangeably in early texts. By Ch'in times the term pai-hsing had evolved considerably 
and had a meaning close to the modern understanding of "common people" (see n. 22 to our translation of Shih 
chi Chapter 6). 

“On the meaning of this name see Chow Tse-tsung IRE, “Shuo 'yu' yi Ch'ih-yu" av A’ MX, Chung- 
kuo wen-tzu "PESTE (Chinese Department, National Taiwan University), June 1973, 1-8; see also the excellent 
bibliographic note on Ch'ih-yu in Bodde, Festivals, p. 120, n. 140. 

" Yen-ti was a member of the Shen-nung clan which was wracked by internal strife at this time. Earlier he had 
generally been accepted as the clan leader, but his position had been weakened considerably by this time. This 
raises the question--found often in traditional scholarship on this passage--as to how he could attempt to oppress 
the feudal lords. 

"The wu-ch'i li # are the "five energies" which correspond to the "Five Elements.” 

“There are various lists, but shu #8 (glutinous millet), chi #£ (panicled millet), shu # (pulse), mai # (wheat) 
and tao fË (rice) are typically given. 

?! *So-yin" interprets this list as actual animals: the bears, foxes and tigers, respectively; "Cheng-yi," which we 
follow, believes these are names of military units (see Chavannes, 1:28, n. 3). 

? The locations of most of the places mentioned in the first few annals are tenuous at best (see Karlgren. "Leg- 
ends," 209-210. Yet there is a considerable scholarly tradition in attempting to fix these places and sometimes a 
consistency emerges which suggests some degree of accuracy. Our primary sources for these places have been 
T'an Ch'i-hsiang, Ch'ien Mu, and Wang Hui (see "List of Abbreviations"). Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 26) be- 
lieves Pan-ch'üan was near modern Hsieh #4 County in Shansi; see also Wang Hui, pp. 3-4. 

? These two sentences are again almost identical to the continuation of the account Confucius gives in Ta Tai li- 
chi, see n. 12 above. 

Our translation adheres to Wang Shu-min's (1:27) suggestion that the text should read te hsing ch'i chih 1947 
TU (adding Asing ÍT "to put into practice") as several early editions and citations have. 
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Ch'ih-yu raised troops to rebel and did not implement the emperor's orders. There- 
upon, The Huang-ti called in troops from the feudal lords and fought with Ch'ih-yu in the wil- 
derness of [Mount] Cho-lu iK/ (Deer Chase). ^ Subsequently he captured and killed 
Ch'ih-yu. The feudal lords all honored Hsüan-yüan as the Son of Heaven. He attacked? the 
Shen-nung Clan. This was The Huang-ti. 

If there was any place in the world where people would not submit, The Huang-ti 
would go and march upon it. Once it had been pacified, he would leave. He opened roads 
through the mountains and never had a chance to repose. [*6*] To the east he traveled as far 
as the sea, climbed Mount Huan 4L" and Mount Tai IÑ. To the west he traveled to Mount 
K'ung-t'ung 224? and climbed Mount Chi-t'ou #74.” To the south he traveled as far as 
The Chiang il?! and he climbed the Hsiung f& and Hsiang ifl mountains.” To the north he 
chased away the Hsün-yü #295,” verified the tallies of the lords at Mount Fu %,** and made 
his capital on the slopes of [Mount] Cho-lu. He moved around and had no constant residence. 
He used encamped armies as a surrounding garrison. Official titles all used the term "cloud" 
as [part of] their designation creating the "cloud officials." He set up the Left and Right 
Grand Superintendents to superintend the myriad states. The myriad states were harmonious, 
and their sacrifices to spirits, to mountains and rivers, as well as the Feng #4 and Shan W 
sacrifices?" during this time are considered to be the most frequent [in history]. He acquired a 
precious tripod and, by manipulating the counting sticks, made a calendar." He hand picked 


#Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 27) fixes Cho-lu in modern Hsieh #4 County in Shansi. Chavannes (1:29, n. 2) 
follows traditional commentary to locate it in modern Hsüan-hua €f in Chih-li (Hopei). Wang Hui (p. 47) be- 
lieves The Huang-ti's capital was in modern Honan, north of the Yellow River northeast of Loyang. 

*5 Chung-hua reads zai 1X; we prefer the variant fa {X in the Po-na BA edition (1:4a). 

Rather than stationing troops. 

? According to Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 660) this mountain was located about 15 miles southwest of 
Ch'ang-le $% County in Shantung; see also T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:20 and Wang Hui, pp. 8-9. 

#Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 656) notes that this is an alternate name for Mount T'ai % in Shantung; see also 
Wang Hui, p. 9. Both of these mountains were those on which the feng and shan sacrifices were performed (see 
Ch'ien Mu, p. 656). 

? Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 27) places this mountain in modern Lin-ju Kiik County in Honan: see also 
Wang Hui, p. 9. 

P Located northwest of modern P'ing-liang i in Shensi, just south of the source of the Ching i River 
(Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 28 and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:5); see also Wang Hui, p. 9. 

?! Although Chiang was often used to refer to the Han 72 River (Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 121-2), it seems 
to indicate the Yangtze here. 

Y Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 31-2) believes Mount Hsiung was south of modern Hsin-Cheng in Honan (see 
also n. 3 above). But given that Mount Hsiang (Lao Kan, Shih chi chin-chu, p. 3, n. 14) is believed to have been 
in T'ung-t'ing Lake in modern Hunan and The Chiang is the Yangtze River, it seems strange to say that Mount 
Hsiung would have been so far north. 

3 A tribe living possibly as far south as central Shansi (see Wang Hui, p. 47) who are considered by some com- 
mentators to be ancestors of the Hsiung-nu %43; however, E. G. Pulleyblank, "The Chinese and Their Neighbors 
in Prehistoric and Early Historic Times" (in The Origins of Chinese Civilization, David N. Keightley, ed. [Ber- 
keley: University of California Press, 1983], p. 449) believes that because “so little is known about the Hsün-yü, 
it is not profitable to try to connect them with later peoples." 

“On tallies see Lao Kan, "The Early Use of the Tally in China," in Ancient China, pp. 91-98. 

Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 31) presents two possible locations for this mountain, both in modern Honan; 
Yoshida (1:32n.) fixes it near Pao-an {%2 County in Hopei, but we have been unable to find a Pao-an County in 
that province; see also the long discussion by Wang Hui, p. 5-8. 

5 Clouds played an auspicious role in The Huang-ti's receiving power (see Yang, Tso chuan, Chao 17, p. 1386 
and the commentary there). 

* Tso-/Yu- Ta-chien RAKE. 

7 See Chavannes, 3:413-519. 
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Feng-hou MG, Li-mu 774x, Ch'ang-hsien #435, and Ta-hung AY thereby to rule people. 
He instructed [the people] in the periodicities of [the movement of] heaven and earth,” the 
omens“! of darkness and light, the explanation of life and death,” and the arguments about 
preservation and extinction. He made it possible for the hundred grains and the grasses and 
trees to be planted and sowed, for the birds, beasts, insects and reptiles? to multiply, for the 
sun, the moon, and the stars to appear across the sky, and for the soil, stones, metals and jade 
to be moistened.“ He toiled with his mental and physical energies, with his ears and his eyes, 
and conserved water, fire, materials and goods. He gained an auspicious omen? related to 
earth's power and for that reason was called The Huang-ti.” 

[9] As for The Huang-ti, he had twenty-five sons. Fourteen of them obtained a 


cognomen. 
[10] The Huang-ti lived at the hill of Hsüan-yüan. And he took the daughter of the 


Hsi-ling PIRE [Clan]? to be his wife. This was Lei-tsu ###H.“* Lei-tsu was the primary mate 
of The Huang-ti. She gave birth to two sons. Their descendants all possessed the world. One 
of them was called Hsüan-hsiao 2 3$. This was the Ch'ing-yang Fil& [Prince]. Ch'ing-yang 
was ordered to live down by The Chiang River iL7K.* The second one was called Ch'ang-yi 
Bi. He was sent down to live by the Jo River &7K.? Ch'ang-yi took the daughter of the 


“The tripod was perhaps a part of the ceremony for making a calendar. Or it may have functioned as a recep- 
tacle for sacrifices to the ancestors and thus, along with the counting sticks and the setting of a calendar, may have 
been a method of establishing The Huang-ti's legitimacy. See also Chavannes, 1:32, n. 2. 

* Like the place names in this chapter, the identities of these people have engendered more speculation than ba- 
sis for discussion. "Chi-chieh" and "Cheng-yi" cite various texts in an attempt to identify Feng-hou as one of The 
Huang-ti's "Three Masters" (San kung =), Li-mu as his Prime Minister, and Ta-hung as Kuei-yü-ch'ü ARE, 
one of his great vassals and Wang Shu-min has assembled a number of sources--albeit quite late--on them. 

“Reading chi 42 as "periodicity" following David W. Pankenier's suggestion (personal communication). 

“ According to Wang Shu-min (p. 30--following Takigawa) chan j5 should be read ku t "causes" here based 
on parallel passages in other works. 

" See Chou Yi cheng-yi, A 51E% (1:5b, SPPY): "Yi takes Heaven and Earth as a standard. Therefore, it can 
epitomize the Way of Heaven and Earth. Above it can be used to observe the celestial bodies, below it can be 
used to observe the geological patterns, thus it can know the causes of darkness and light. It traces the origin of 
things, thus it can know the theory of life and death." The parallel is interesting because both the Yi ching and the 
stories about The Huang-ti won attention during the early Warring States era. 

* We follow "So-yin" in reading the variant chih 5 "reptiles" for o $% "moths" as does Chavannes (1:33). 

* Following Takigawa's (1:3-4) reading. 

*5 Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu GU & (13:4a, SPPY) reads: "In the time of The Huang-ti, Heaven first caused large 
worms and mole-crickets to appear." 

“Earth is the element associated with the color yellow. 

“Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 342) fixes the Hsi-ling near the Tan 7T River in modern Che-ch'uan #fJil 
County, southwest Honan; see also Wang Hui, p. 3. 

Wang Nien-sun (1:1a) observes that parallel passages such as those on Emperor K'u's marriage (Shih chi, 
1:14--see our translation immediately below) all have shih EX, following the pattern of “took the daughter of such- 
and-such a clan" and argues that should be the proper reading here. Ta Tai li-chi in its account of The Huang-ti's 
marriage also has shih (7:4a, SPTK). 

“On Lei-tsu 1H see Dieter Kuhn, "Tracing a Chinese Legend: in Search of the Identity of the ‘First Sericul- 
turalist,'" TP, 70(1984), 213-45, esp. 216-7. 

“This is not the Yangtze referred to above (see n. 31), but probably the Chia-ling 358€ River in Szechwan (see 
Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 121 under "Chiang-Han" iL); Wang Hui seems to confuse The Chiang and the 
Chiang River here (pp. 10-11), treating them as if they were one river. "Cheng-yi" locates this river in modern 
Honan. 

* "So-yin" says both the Chiang and Jo rivers were in Shu Sj (modern Szechwan); Ch'ien Mu believes the Jo 
was formed by the confluence of the Tan Ft and Hsi #T rivers (Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 32-3). 
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Shu-shan Sill Clan”! to be his wife. She was called Ch'ang-p'u &f& and gave birth to Kao- 
yang #385. Kao-yang had a sagacious character. 

When The Huang-ti passed away, he was buried at Mount Ch'iao fili.” His grand- 
son, Ch'ang-yi's son, Kao-yang, was enthroned.? This was the Emperor Chuan-hsü M38. 

[11] The Emperor Chuan-hsü, Kao-yang,™ was the grandson of The Huang-ti and the 
son of Ch'ang-yi. Serene and profound, he had [far-reaching] plans. He only attended to 
principles yet he was in command of his affairs. By nurturing useful resources he let” the land 
work [for him]. By acting in accord with the times he modeled himself on Heaven. By com- 
plying with ghosts and spirits, he prescribed right conduct. By working on the energies [of 
the five elements], he taught and transformed people. With purity and sincerity, he offered 
sacrifices. To the north [he traveled] as far as Yu-ling WÉ; to the south [he traveled] as far 
as Chiao-chih 2E[il; to the west [he traveled] to the Liu Sha ifi? [Drifting Sands]; to the east 
[he traveled] as far as P'an-mu 8&7 5” Beings, animate or inanimate, spirits, large or small, 
wherever the sun or moon shined submitted [to him]. 

[13] The Emperor Chuan-hsü had a son by the name of Ch'iung-ch'an 4398, When 
Chuan-hsü passed away, Hsüan-hsiao's grandson, Kao-hsin #33, was enthroned. This was 
the Emperor K'u É. 

The Emperor K'u, Kao-hsin, was the great-grandson of The Huang-ti. Kao-hsin's fa- 
ther was called Ch'iao-chi 3853.5 Ch'iao-chi's father was called Hsüan-hsiao and Hsüan- 
hsiao's father was The Huang-ti. From Hsüan-hsiao down to Ch'iao-chi, all were unable to 
hold the position [of emperor]. Only with Kao-hsin, did they accede to the throne. Kao-hsin 
was Chuan-hsü's paternal nephew. 

When Kao-hsin was born he was perspicacious. He spoke his own name.” He broadly 
bestowed favors and made things convenient [for the people], without benefiting himself. He 
was intelligent and thereby able to see things far ahead; he was bright and able to observe de- 
tails. He complied with Heaven's intent, and he knew what the people urgently needed. He 
was benevolent, yet august, gracious and sincere; he cultivated himself and the world submit- 
ted. He took the wealth from the land and used it conservatively; he soothed and instructed 
the masses and guided them as conditions dictated. He calculated [the movements] of the sun 


? Wang Hui (p. 12) lists a number of sources, but is hesitant to locate Shu-shan. Based on the texts Wang cites 
and those given by Wang Shu-min (1:33-4), this clan was probably located in modern Szechwan near the Jo 
River. 

4 Located in the north of modern Cheng-ning IE County in Kansu (Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 33-4). 

5! As David Keightley has reminded us, there were no thrones (or even chairs) in China until a much later date; 
we use this term in its extended sense. 

* On Kao-yang #35 sce also David Hawkes, "The Heirs of Gao-yang," TP, 64(1983), 1-21. 

3 Although jen FE normally means "to employ," here it is "let" as in jen-i EX or jen-ch'ing (E18. 

56 We have chosen a conventional, if not entirely satisfactory, rendering for wu hsing TifT. On other possible 
translations of wu ksing see C. S. Goodrich, "A New History of Early Imperial China," JAOS, 108(1988), 462-3. 
The question is further complicated by the possibility of two distinct meanings for the term (as it occurs in Hsiin 
Tzu it probably refers to five types of behavior) and the period in which wu-hsing thought developed, problems 
beyond our scope. 

? Although "Cheng-yi" and “Chi-chieh” provide locations for these four places and Chavannes (1:37-8) pro- 
vides translations and analysis of these traditional exegeses, other modern scholars have been reticent to confirm 
these rather late identifications of Yu-ling as Yu-chou 44/11 (near modern Peking [T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 5:33]), 
Chiao-chih as Chiao-chou 32) (near modern Hanoi {T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 5:33]), Liu-sha as northeast of Kan-chou 
HJH (modern Kansu) and P'an-mu as an island in the Tung-hai Wifi (Eastern Sea). 

5! "Cheng-yi" gives two readings, "Ch'iao" and "Chiao." 

# Thereby naming himself. 
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and the moon, welcoming them and speeding their parting.” He glorified the spirits and rev- 
erently served them. His countenance was profoundly elegant, his virtue was nobly promi- 
nent. His movement was timely, his conduct? was that of a patrician.” Emperor [*14*] K'u 
maintained” the just medium and regulated” the world. Wherever the sun and the moon 
shined, wherever the winds and rains reached, the people all came to submit. 

Emperor K'u took the daughter of the Ch'en-feng W3% Clan” to be his wife and she 
gave birth to Fang-hsün JX); he [also] took the daughter of the Chü-tzu 4147 Clan“ as his 
wife and she gave birth to Chih 5*. When the Emperor K'u passed away, Chih, as next in 
line, was enthroned. After the Emperor Chih was enthroned, he proved not worthy; when he 
passed away,” his younger brother Fang-hsün was enthroned. This was Emperor Yao 32. 

[15] Emperor Yao™ was Fang-hsün.? His benevolence was as that of Heaven. His in- 
telligence was as that of spirits. Drawing near to him, he was like the sun.” Gazing on him 
from afar, he was like the clouds." He was rich, yet not arrogant, noble, yet not contemptu- 
ous. He made his cap yellow, his silk gown black,” his carriage vermilion and his horses 
white.” He was able to glorify those of good virtue and thereby to harmonize the relations be- 
tween the nine generations.” After the nine generations had become harmonious, he regulated 
and distinguished the families of the hundred cognomens. When the families of the hundred 
cognomens had all been distinguished, he harmonized the relations of the myriad states. 

[16] Thereupon he ordered the Hsi's # and the Ho's # to reverently comply with 
awesome Heaven, to calculate and to take as a model the movement of the sun, the moon and 
the stars, and to respectfully instruct people in the times of the year [proper for farming]. 


* [.e., he worked from before sunup until after dusk. 

“| Fu AR is understood here as "to serve, to behave," not as "to dress as" a knight (see Chavannes, 1:40: 
habillement était celui des fonctionnaires"). 

“Shih t "patricians" (sometimes translated below as "knights" or "gentlemen") were the males of the ruling 
class, regardless of rank, who served in the military and were educated. See also Derk Bodde, "The Idea of So- 
cial Classes in Han and Pre-Han China," in W. L. Idema and E. Zürcher, eds., Thought and Law in Qin and Han 
China, Studies Dedicated to Anthony Hulsewé on the Occasion of His Eightieth Birthday (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1990), pp. 26-41, Hsu Cho-yun, Ancient China in Transition (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1965, pp. 
1-8), Kawachi Jazo MH, "Sen Shin jidai no ‘shi’ no shomondai" 7845 Rothi, Shirin, 42(1959), 
619-57, and Liu Tse-hua #i##, "Chan-kuo shih-ch'i te 'shih'" FRU HIG) E, Li-shih yen-chiu, 1987.4, 42-55. 

* We follow Wang Shu-min (1:37) in reading kai ff& for kai ®& here. 

* Pien iff here means "to regulate," see Wang Shu-min (1:37). 

* Chavannes (1:40-1, n. 4) cites this woman's name as Ch'ing-tu AE @i from the Shih pen. 

** *So-yin" gives her name as Ch'ang-yi 5f. 

*' Peng Wil "passed away" has been deleted by the Chung-hua editors following Chang Wen-hu's note (1:6); this 
is a good example, however, of the failure by both Chang Wen-hu and the Chung-hua editors to consult the Po-na 
(1:102) and Chien-pen (1:5a) versions of this passage, since both of these editions have peng. 

* Yoshida (1:38n.) claims Sung-dynasty editions read simply Yao che 34 #4 here (without ti Ñi), but the Sung 
texts we consult, the Po-na and Chien-pen editions, both read "Ti Yao che.” 

“See Yoshida (1:38n.) and Chavannes (1:42, n. 1) on Yao's various designations. 

"Le., bright and warm. On the relationship between suns and emperors see Sarah Allan, "Sons of Suns: 
Myth and Totemism in Early China," BSOAS, 44(1981), 290-326. 

” Lofty and enriching. 

"Wang Li-ch'i (1:4) argues that ch'un $t means "a deep yellow." Chavannes (1:42) reads: "de une seule co- 
leur" which is the usual meaning of ch'un. 

"Much of the section above closely parallels the "Wu-ti te" Hii section of the Ta Tai li-chi (7:1a-4a, 
SPTK). The passage which follows is based closely on the "Yao-tien" in the Shang-shu (1:1a-1b, SPPY). 

" Chiu tsu MIK refers to "nine generations" within a family, from great-great grandfather through great-great 
grandchildren (see Ch'ü Wan-li MB, Shang-shu chin-chu chin-i Mi 8 C i 3€ [Taipei: Shang-wu, 1969, rpt. 
1984], p. 3. n. 4). 


^ 


son 
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Separately, he ordered Hsi Chung ft! [Second Brother Hsi} to stay with the Yu Yi WX,” 
[at a place] called Yang-ku 8513 (Sunlit Valley),” to respectfully welcome the rising of the sun 
and to regulate and oversee the spring farming. He used the day (when the amount of daylight 
is] of a mean length and the constellation Niao & appears on the horizon in the early evening 
to fix the mid-spring season.” At this time, the people had the Hsi #T wind” and the birds 
and beasts would mate and breed. He ordered Hsi Shu 8&4X (Younger Brother Hsi) to stay at 
Nan-chiao fi 32 (Southern Outskirts), to regulate and oversee the farming of the summer, and 
to pay respect to the [summer] solstice.” He used the day [when the amount of daylight] is 
longest and the constellation Huo ‘X* is on the horizon [in the early evening] to fix the mid- 
summer season. At this time, the people had the Yin [4 wind" and the birds and beasts 
preened their feathers and hair. He ordered Ho Chung ff [Second Brother Ho] to stay at 
Hsi-t'u PE [West Territory], called Mei-ku "4? [Sunset Valley], to respectfully speed the 
setting of the sun and to regulate and oversee the autumnal harvest. He used the day [when 
the amount of darkness is] of a mean length and the constellation Hsü i" appears [on the ho- 
rizon in the early evening] to fix the mid-autumn season. [*17*] At this time, the people had 
the Yi 9$ wind” and the birds and beasts' coats [of feathers and hair} became shiny [i.e., were 
new]. He ordered Ho Shu AKI (Younger Brother Ho) to stay in the northern quarter at a 
place called Yu-tu 44%8 (Dark Headquarters),” to regulate and oversee the stores. He used 
the day (when the amount of daylight] is shortest and the constellation Mao 71*' appears [on 
the horizon in the early evening] to fix the mid-winter season. At that time, the people had the 
Yü f wind* and the birds and beasts had silken coats. A year has three-hundred and sixty-six 


“An eastern people. K. C. Chang in his "Sandai Archaeology and the Formation of States in Ancient China: 
Processual Aspects of the Origins of Chinese Civilization" (in David N. Keightley, ed., The Origins of Chinese 
Civilization [Berkeley and London: University of California Press, 1983], pp. 495-522) argues that Hsia, Shang 
and Chou were "three parallel or at least overlapping polities" (p. 496) and that the succession traditionally ac- 
cepted in accounts of the San-tai = {t has marked only the political eminence of one of these polities. He further 
believes that Shang was one of the Yi states. 

“On the variants for Yu Yi and Yang-ku and their possible origins, see Lao Kan, Shih chih chin-chu, p. 9, n. 
10. 

" These constellations are thoroughly discussed by Needham (3:245-8) in his analysis of the parallel passage in 
the "Yao tien" 329% of the Book of Documents. Li Hsüeh-ch'in FA, "Lun Yin-hsü pu-tz'u te 'hsing' " on AIE 
h RAJE, Cheng-chou Ta-hsüeh hsüeh-pao, 4(1981), 89-90, argues that “Niao” does not appear in the bone in- 
scriptions. The most comprehensive and reliable discussion of the seasonal mark point stars is found in Li 
Ch'ang-hao RSM, er al., Chung-kuo t'ien-wen hsüeh shih 'PELX X 585. (Peking: K'o-hsüeh Ch'u-pan-she, 
1981), pp. 8-12. 

“On the meridian passages of various stars see Needham, 3:177f. 

? Hsi ffi, according to Hu Hou-hsüan WIF Et in his "Chia-ku wen Ssu-fang feng-ming k'ao-cheng" ‘PEt X77 
BASA, Tse-shan pan-yüeh k'an VE EE 3: AT, v. 2, nos. 19 and 20 (1946), is a name of the spring wind (see 
Lao Kan, Shih chi chi-chieh, p. 9, n. 13). Yin, Yi, and Yii are respectively the names of the summer, autumn and 
winter winds respectively. For a different configuration of winds and directions, see Allan, Turtle, pp. 79-83. 

© We read wei 5 as o at following Lao Kan, Shih chi chin-chu (p. 9, n. 16). 

* See n. 77 above. 

“See n. 79 above. 

* See n. 77 above. 

“See n. 79 above. 

“On Yu-tu see also Eduard Erkes, "The God of Death in Ancient China," TP, 35(1940), 185-210 and Lau- 
rence G. Thompson, "On the Prehistory of Hell in China," JCR, 17(September 1989), 27-41. 

“The "Yao tien" reads p'ing tsai shuo yi PE for pien tsai fu wu TEIRM. Fu IR and shuo YA both refer 
to the north or the winter and can be considered synonyms; yi % is written similar to wu 1/1 and may be a scribal 
error. 

“See n. 77 above. 
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days; by means of intercalary months they fixed the four seasons. He truly improved [the 
quality of] the hundred officials, and all enterprises became prosperous. 

[20] Yao said, "Who can manage the affairs of my position?" Fang-ch'i WA said, 
"The Heir, Tan Chu ft, is open and bright." Yao said, "Oh, he is obstinate and mean; I do 
not want to use him." Yao again said, "Who can do it?" Huan Tou #90” said, "Kung Kung 
HT” has widely gathered people and put them to work. He can be employed." Yao said, 
"Kung Kung is good at talking, [but] his behavior is eccentric; he looks respectful, but is con- 
temptuous of heaven, so he will not do." Yao again said, "Alas, you Chiefs of the Four Sa- 
cred Mountains?! The widespread flood is dashing to the skies and is vastly embracing the 
mountains and overflowing the hills. People of the lowlands worry about it. Is there any one 
who can be sent to control it?" The Four Chiefs all said, "Kun #f would do." “Yao said, 
"Kun neglects orders and ruins the name of the family members in his generation, he will not 
do." The Chiefs of the Sacred Mountains said, "Just raise [him to the position]. Give him a 
try, and if he proves inadequate to the task, then we will stop using him." Yao thereupon lis- 
tened to the Chiefs of the Sacred Mountains and employed Kun. After nine years the task was 
not completed. 

[21] Yao said, "Alas, you Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains! I have been on the 
throne for seventy years and you are able to carry out orders. You accede to my position!" 
The Chiefs of the Sacred Mountains responded saying, "With our rustic characters we would 
bring disgrace to the position of an emperor." Yao said, "You recommend them all--those 
who are nobles, who are remotely related [to us], and who are obscure." They all said to 
Yao, "There is a bachelor among the people. He is called Shun 7t of Yeu” 4." Yao said, 
"That is right. I have heard of him. What kind of person is he?" The Chiefs of the Sacred 
Mountains said, "He is the son of a blindman. His father is obstinate, his mother is mean, his 
younger brother is presumptuous, and he is able to keep harmony among them by filial love. 
He graciously keeps [them] in order, lest things end up in evil." Yao said, "I will try him." 
Thereupon Yao married his two daughters to him and observed his kind deeds with respect to 
the two daughters. Shun instructed these two ladies at the bend of the Kuei 45 [River]? so that 
they behaved as they should according to the social norms required of a wife.” Yao thought 
that was excellent. Thereupon, he let Shun carefully harmonize [the tasks of] the five teach- 
ings.^ When the five teachings were able to follow [the due course], he was placed in various 


“See n. 79 above. 

® See Karlgren, "Legends," pp. 250, 253. 

* See William G. Boltz, "Kung Kung and the Flood: Reverse Euhemerism in the Yao Tien," TP, 67(1981), 
141-153 and Yang Kuo-yi 5E] Ti, "Kung Kung ch'uan-shuo shih-shih t'an-yüan" 4 TASR ERHI, Wen shih, 
3(1963), 61-67. 

We follow Takigawa (1:8) and Cheng Hsüan ÑZ (127-200; see "Chi-chieh") that these Chiefs were in 
charge of the four regions which these four mountains shadowed and symbolized: T'ai 4 in the east, Heng Aki in 
the south, Hua 5 in the west, and Heng ti in the north. See also Chavannes' long note (1:50-1); for a summary 
of other opinions, see Karlgren, "Legends," pp. 261-2. 

? We use this romanization to distinguish this Yü from Emperor Yü 4%. 

? Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 39) identifies Kuei-jui {if as a river which originates from the western slopes 
of Mount Li (see below) and flows into the Yellow River in modern southwest Shansi, but this idea (and that of 
Kuei and Jui being rwo rivers) seems to be a later reading. 

* Although these women were of the royal family, they followed the social norms of women in general and 
went to live with Shun (his home was within the bend of the Kuei). 

% "Five teachings," i.e., the wu-chiao Tit under which the father should be yi 3€ "righteous," the mother rzu 
# "compassionate," elder and younger brothers yu Ai "friendly" and kung 28 "respectful" respectively, and the 
children hsiao + "filial" (see Wang Li-ch'i, 1:6). 
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official positions and the work of these positions was all put into order in a timely fashion.” 
He was [made] to receive guests at the four gates. [The atmosphere] at the four [*22*] gates 
[of the city] became reverent and the lords and guests from afar all became respectful. Yao 
had Shun go to the mountains, the forests, the rivers, and the swamps; through squalls and 
thunderstorms, Shun went on without losing his way. Yao thought him to be sagacious. He 
summoned Shun and said, "It has been three years since the things you planned have been 
achieved and your words become meritorious. Ascend the imperial throne!" Shun declined on 
account of his [lack of] deeds but was not able to express himself convincingly." The first day 
of the first month, Shun received the position abdicated by Yao at the Temple of Yao's De- 
ceased Ancestor. The Deceased Ancestor refers to the grand ancestor of Yao. 

[24] Thereupon, the Emperor Yao stepped back from some of his duties because of 
age. He ordered Shun to take charge of the administration of a Son of Heaven, thereby to 
demonstrate (the administration] of heaven's mandate. Shun then observed [the celestial 
movements] of the [seven stars of the] Northern Dipper™ and thereby aligned [the positions of] 
the seven heavenly bodies.” Subsequently Shun performed the Lei 24 Sacrifice"? to the Su- 
preme Deity and the Yin 1€ Sacrifice" to the Six Honored Ones," the Wang € Sacrifice? 
to the mountains and streams, and the Pien 7 Sacrifice" to all the deities. He collected the 
five tallies,” and chose an auspicious date to receive the Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains 
and all the governors. (On that occasion] he returned their tallies to them. In the second 
month of the year, he traveled eastward on a tour of inspection. He arrived at Mount Tai and 
performed the Ch'ai 5 Sacrifice!” and the Wang Sacrifice in a set order to the mountains and 
rivers. Subsequently he received the lords of the east and verified with them the [dates of the] 
seasons, months, and first days of each month and unified the weights and measurements. He 
refined the etiquette for the five occasions."" He used five pieces of jade, three kinds of silk, 
and two live animals and one dead animal as presents. [This was done] in correspondence 
with [the rank symbolized by] the five kinds of tokens. When all this was finished, he re- 
turned their tallies to them. In the fifth month of [that] year he traveled south to inspect. In 


“This is a good example to illustrate how Ssu-ma Ch'ien's understanding of the Book of Documents differed 
from subsequent scholars: he reads shih 24 as "timely" here, but it is better read as shih & "in this way." 

"Reading pu ssu ^8 following as citation in "So-yin." 

? Our understanding of hsidan-chi WR and yü-heng EM is based on Shih chi, 27:1291. For other opinions 
see Needham (3:334f) and Christopher Cullen and Anne S. L. Farrer, "On the Term Hsüan Chi and the Flanged 
Trilobate Jade Discs," BSOAS, 46(1983), 52-76. 

# The sun, moon and the five planets (see Needham, 3:334). 

1% The Lei Sacrifice was similar (thus its designation, ei) to the normal Chiao Sacrifice offered to the Supreme 
Deity, but was offered under special circumstances, such as a change of sovereign (see Shih chi chin-chu, pp. 
11-12, n. 40 and Chavannes, 1:59-60, n. 1). 

"The nature of the Yin Ritual remains speculative--commentators have understood it as an adjective meaning 
"[to sacrifice] with pure intentions (see Chavannes, 1:61, n. 1 and Yoshida, 1:48n.). 

1% Lao Kan supports the theory that these six were the deities of the four directions and Heaven and Earth (Shih 
chi chin-chu, p. 12, n. 40). 

1° Wang is understood as "from afar" describing the nature of this ritual (see also Yoshida, 1:48n., who identi- 
fies the five mountains and four rivers associated with this sacrifice). 

'* Pien perhaps means a "universal" (=pien 34) sacrifice; Chavannes (1:61) translates "et rendit hommage à 
tous les dieux." 

*5 Tokens of the nobles of the five ranks: kung 7: (duke), hou {® (marquis), po fA (earl), tzu F (viscount) and 
nan 53 (baron). 

'% According to Yoshida (1:48n.) this sacrifice was performed by placing a victim atop a pile of wood (—ch'ai) 
and then burning them--i.e., "a burnt offeríng"; Chavannes (1:62) translates "il alluma un bücher." 

' According to "Chi-chieh" these occasions were those of chi 55 (happiness), hsiung BI (sadness), chin ¥ 
(the military), pin # (hospitality), and chia ¥ (praise). 
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the eighth month he traveled west on a tour of inspection. In the eleventh month he traveled 
north on a tour of inspection. All were in the same manner as the first time. When he re- 
turned to the ancestral temple, he used a bull as a sacrificial animal. Every five years he 
would go out on an inspection and all the lords would come [the other] four [years] to have an 
audience with him. They would all inform him verbally [of the situation in their areas] and he 
would exalt and examine them in tasks and would use carriages and garments to reward them. 
He initiated [the division] of twelve lands and dredged the rivers. He manifested the statutes 
and the penalties. [He said], "Use exile in place of the five corporal punishments, use the 
whip for official punishment; use the ruler for pedagogical punishment; use fines for redeem- 
able punishments. Pardon those who harm people by mistake. Only flagrant offenders should 
then be punished. Be respectful, be respectful! Take great care in punishing people!" 

[28] Huan Tou recommended Kung Kung [to replace Yao]. Yao said, "He will not 
do." Yet he tried him as the Chief of Works.'® Kung Kung actually turned out to be unre- 
strained and dissolute. The Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains recommended Kun to work 
on the flood. Yao regarded him as unsuitable. The Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains 
forcefully demanded to try him. Yao tried him yet it resulted in no merit. For this reason, the 
families of the hundred cognomens'? were all inconvenienced.' The San-miao — id!!! caused 
chaos several times in the Chiang-Hai iL [area] and the Ching-chou #J/H (The Land of 
Ching).'? Thereupon Shun, upon returning to the capital, reported it to the Emperor [Yao]. 
He asked to exile Kung Kung to Yu-ling in order to rule!" the Northern Ti 144K people. He 
sent Huan Tou away to Mount Ch'ung 3#!!” in order to rule the Southern Man 1422. He re- 
moved the San-miao to [Mount] San-wei = fë" in order to rule the Western Jung WK. He 
banished Kun to Mount Yü lê in order to rule the Eastern Yi 4. As these four were pun- 
ished, the people of the world all submitted. '" 

[30] After Yao had been enthroned for seventy years, he obtained Shun. After twenty 
years he stepped back from his duties because of age and ordered Shun to take charge of the 
administration of a Son of Heaven, recommending him to Heaven. A total of twenty-eight 
years after Yao abdicated the position, he passed away. The families of the hundred cogno- 
mens were as sorrowful as if they had lost their parents. For three years no one in the four 
quarters played music in order to commemorate Yao. Yao knew that his son Tan-chu FFR 
was not worthy and was not good enough to give him the world. Thereupon he gave Shun the 
world. Giving it to Shun, the people of the world would have the benefit of it and Tan-chu 


** Kung-shih LEG, 

9? Here “the officials." 

'? "Inconvenient" is their own understated reaction to working for or with someone they judged inefficient. 
Chavannes (1:67) translates: "le cent familles ne furent pas à leur aise.” 

"! Although as Chavannes (1:67, n. 2) points out the traditional commentators are unanimous about San-miao 
being the name of a state, his suggestion that the leader of the San-miao people fits the text here and below ("as 
these four were punished") is well taken; see also Karlgren, "Legends," pp. 251. 

"2 See T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:10. 

"3 Yoshida (1:49n.) reads pien % as "to change to be like" the various barbarian tribes, it is strange that these 
four who were banished for disrupting order would be intended to impose it. 

"We have been unable to find a reliable location. Ch'ien Mu's (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 42) identification of Mount 
Ch'ung with Mount Ti XK (similarly unknown) is not useful. 

"5 Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 41) locates this in modern central Kansu near the headwaters of the Wei iÑ 
River (see also T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 8:29). 

"* About 30 miles from the sea on the border of modern Shantung and Kiangsu provinces (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:10 and 34). Wang Hui (p. 47) fixes the location southwest of modern Loyang which seems clearly to be an 
error. 

1 See Meng Tzu, 5A/3. 
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would be displeased. If he gave Tan-chu the world, then the people of the world would be 
displeased and Tan-chu would have the benefit of it. Yao said, "In the final analysis, I will 
not displease the people and benefit a single person." And, in the end, he gave Shun the 
world. After Yao passed away and the mourning period of three years was over, Shun yielded 
to Tan-chu by going to the south of the Southern Ho i&i9f.!*. Of the lords, those who would 
have audience with the king would not go to Tan-chu but would go to Shun; those who were 
involved in legal disputes would not go to Tan-chu but would go to Shun. Those who would 
praise the king in song would not sing about Tan-chu, but sing about Shun."? Shun said, 
"This must be the will of Heaven." Only after this did Shun come back to the capital and ac- 
cede to the position of the Son of Heaven there. He was the Emperor Shun. 

[31] As for Shun of Yeu, his praenomen was Ch'ung-hua ##.!? Ch'ung-hua's father 
was called the Venerable Blind One."' The Venerable Blind One's father was called Ch'iao- 
niu #42. Ch'iao-niu's father was called Kou-wang fil. Kou-wang's father was called 
Ching-k'ang #5. Ching-k'ang's father was called Ch'iung-ch'an. Ch'iung-ch'an's father 
was the Emperor Chuan-hsü. Chuan-hsü's father was Ch'ang-yi. From [Ch'ang-yi] down to 
Shun it was seven generations. From Ch'iung-ch'an down to the Emperor Shun, they were all 
obscure and were common people. 

[32] Shun's father, the Venerable Blind One, became blind and Shun's mother died. 
The Venerable Blind One remarried and this wife gave birth to Hsiang 9t. Hsiang was pre- 
sumptuous. The Venerable Blind One loved the son of the later wife and always had the inten- 
tion to kill Shun. Shun would avoid being killed and run away. But when he made a small 
mistake, he would accept the punishment. Shun obediently served his father, his step-mother, 
and his younger brother. Every day he was sincerely attentive and never had a moment to 
relax. 

Shun was a native of Chi-chou 92) (The Land of Chi). Shun farmed at Mount Li 
RE! and fished in Lei Marsh 8572," he made pottery? on the banks of the Ho!” and made 
household wares at Shou-ch'iu F.” He pursued gain according to the season at Fu-hsia 
£8E.* Shun's father, the Venerable Blind One, was obstinate, his mother mean, and his 


"® That portion of the Yellow River which flowed northeast during early history through the extreme northeast- 
ern portion of modern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:24). See also Ch'ü Wan-li Ei f$ 8, ""Ho' tzu yi-yi te yen- 
pien" MF 3€ E87 R88, BIHP, 30(1959), 143-156, esp. 151-3. 

"See Meng Tzu, SAIS. 

12 "Cheng-yi" believes this name--literally "Double pupils"--was given because Shun's eyes actually had two 
pupils. 

?! Ku-sou f£? must be a nickname, since no one would name a child Sou, "The Venerable One." 

7! Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 2) cites "Cheng-yi" on the Land of Chi as encompassing much of the western 
and central parts of modern Shansi within the triangle formed by modern T'o-k'o-t'o #4324t (Shansi) in the north- 
west, the bend of the Yellow River near its confluence with the Wei in the southwest, and modern Ch'in-yang 
#018 just northeast of Loyang in the southeast. As Ch'ien Mu notes it was in Chung Chi "PH (Central Chi) that 
The Huang-ti defeated Ch'ih-yu (see our translation of Shih chi, 1:3 above). 

75 Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 42-3) identifies this mountain with Mount Lei-shou Æ i located near the con- 
fluence of the Fen WA and Yellow Rivers in modern southwest Shansi. 

?* "Cheng-yi" says this was northwest of the T'ang county of Lei-tse near the Fen-Ho confluence (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 5:47). 

'5 See Meng Tzu, 2A/8. 

"* The Ho is the modern Yellow River (see also n. 117 above). "Cheng-yi" relates the tradition that Shun made 
pottery about 20 miles north of Mount Li near the T'ang-dynasty town of T'ao-ch'eng 9K. 

'? Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 44), rejecting traditional commentaries, believes there is no way to determine 
the location of Shou-ch'iu. Our other geographical sources offer nothing to contradict his conclusion. 

Tan Ch'i-hsiang (1:25) equates this place with Hsia-ch'iu REL a few miles southeast of modern P'u-yang 
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younger brother, Hsiang, presumptuous. They all had a desire to kill Shun. Shun was obedi- 
ent and compliant and never strayed from the way of being a son, and he was fraternal to his 
younger brother and filial to his parents. When they wanted to kill him, they were not able to 
find him. But when they needed him, he was always around. 

[33] Shun at the age of twenty was renowned for his filial love. At the age of thirty the 
Emperor Yao asked, "Who can be employed?" The Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains all 
recommended Shun of Yeu, saying, "He can be." Thereupon Yao married Shun to his two 
daughters thereby to observe [his conduct] within, and he let nine sons stay with him in order 
to observe [his conduct] without. When Shun lived within the bend of the Kuei, his conduct 
within became even more careful. Yao's two daughters, despite their noble status, dared not 
treat Shun's parents and relatives too haughtily. And they both had the proper manner of a 
wife. Yao's nine sons all became even more sincere. While Shun was farming at Mount Li, 
the people of Mount Li all yielded in boundary [disputes]. When he was fishing at Lei Marsh, 
the people on Lei Marsh [*34*] all yielded [fishing] spots [to each other]. When he was mak- 
ing pottery on the bank of the Ho, the vessels made on the bank were all made with quality 
and free of defect. After one year the place he stayed would become a hamlet. After two 
years it would become a town. After three years it would become a city." Yao then be- 
stowed Shun with hempen clothes and a zither. And Yao built the granaries for him and gave 
him cows and sheep. But the Venerable Blind One still harbored the desire to kill him. He 
caused Shun to climb up the granary to plaster i." The Venerable Blind One then set its base 
on fire to burn down the granary. Shun then used two rain-hats" to protect himself, jumped 
down, left the site, and was thus able to survive. Afterward the Venerable Blind One again 
made Shun dig a well. While Shun was digging the well, he dug a passage for refuge which 
[led to] another exit. When Shun had gone down into the depths of the well, the Venerable 
Blind One and Hsiang together threw down dirt to fill up the weil. Shun got out through the 
passage [he had dug] and ran away. The Venerable Blind One and Hsiang were happy, con- 
sidering Shun to have already died. Hsiang said, "The one who made the original scheme was 
me, Hsiang!" Hsiang split the wealth with his parents. Thereupon he said, "Shun's wives, 
Yao's two daughters, and the zither, I'll take. The cows, sheep and granaries, I shall give to 
my parents." Hsiang then came to Shun's residence to stay and to play on his zither. Shun 
came in to see him. Hsiang was startled and was not able to express himself convincingly: "I 


itil? in northeast Honan. As Ch'ien Mu observes (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 44), there is no logic to a Fu-hsia hundreds 
of miles east of the other places mentioned in this passage. He suggests a location in the vicinity of An-yi #88, 
near modern Hsia 52 County in southwest Shansi--i.e., in the general location of all the preceding places associ- 
ated with Shun (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22 and 23). 

5 On early "cities" in China see Paul Wheatley, The Pivot of the Four Quarters: A Preliminary Inquiry into the 
Origins and Character of the Ancient Chinese City (Chicago: Aldine, 1971), and C. K. Chang, Early Chinese 
Civilization: Anthropological Perspectives (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1976), pp. 68-71. See 
also lidiko Ecsedy, "Capitals and Village Communities at the Beginning of China's History," Acta Orientalia Aca- 
demiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 38(1986), 7-32, Oshima Tokshikazu X95 |—, Chügoku kodai no jo ni tsuite" 
HANG (Rep ki: ot, Toho Gakuhó, 30(1959), 39-66, Tu Yu tif, "Chung-kuo ku-tai ch'eng-shih te ch'i-yüan 
yi fa-chan" 'PEB ch (Chiki B] HEUS A BER, Chung-kuo-shih yen-chiu, 1983.1, 148-157, and, on the evolution of 
cities in the Warring States Era, Miyazaki Ichisada &iiifizE, “Sengoku jidai no toshi” RES iiti, Tond 
Gakkai Séritsu 15 Shünen kinen tohógaku ronshü WTI & MX. Fh PIECE WEZ; Stil, Tokyo: Toho Gakkai, 
1962, pp. 342-57. 

See also the discussion of yi & and ch'eng Jk in "On Using This Book" in the front-matter. 

*? Another, slightly different, version of these attempts to kili Shun and his meeting with Hsiang afterwards can 
be found in Meng Tzu, 5A/2. 

"pj 3 were large, bamboo hats, which covered the head and upper body much like an umbrella--thus they 
could serve as small parachutes in Sbun's descent. 
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missed you and felt distressed!" Shun said, "This must be so. You are rather all right! "'? 
Shun again served the Venerable Blind One and loved his younger brother even more atten- 
tively. Thereupon Yao tried Shun's ability in the Five Statutes and in all other offices, and 
things were all regulated. 

[35] In the past the Kao-yang Clan had eight sons of good disposition." The world 
benefited because of them and people called them "The Eight Joyous Ones." The Kao-hsin 
Clan had eight worthy sons and people of the world called them "The Eight Virtuous Ones." 
These sixteen clans generation after generation lived up to the excellence of these people and 
never failed to maintain their names. When it came to Yao's time, he was not yet able to se- 
lect Shun. He picked the Eight Joyous Ones and let them be in charge of the land, thereby fal- 
lowing them] to manage all kinds of affairs, all of which were organized in a timely manner. 
He also picked the Eight Virtuous and let them spread the five teachings to the four quarters, 
to make the fathers righteous, the mothers kind, the elder brothers loving, the young brothers 
respectful, the sons filial, so that within the country there was peace and without there was 
accord. 

[36] In the past the Emperor Hung's # Clan'™ had sons of poor disposition. They at- 
tacked right conduct, tolerated harmful elements, and loved to do evil things. The world 
called them "The Chaotic."5 Shao-hao's /^f$ Clan had sons of poor disposition. They de- 
stroyed the trustworthy, they hated the loyal, and they exalted and embellished evil words. 
The world called them "The Eccentrics." Chuan-hsii's Clan had sons of poor disposition. 
They could not be instructed. They could not understand [good] words. The world called 
them "The Blockheads." People of the world were troubled by these three clans." When it 
came to Yao, Yao was not able to be rid of them. — Chin-yün's #2 Clan had sons of poor 
disposition. They were covetous of foods and envious of wealth. The world called them "The 
Rapacious." The world hated them and compared them to the Three Evils.?" When Shun was 
in charge of welcoming [foreign] visitors at the gate, he exiled these four evil clans and re- 
moved them to the four frontiers, [*37*] letting them ward off the hobgoblins."* Thereupon 
the four gates [of the city] were opened up, showing that he had barred those evil people. 

[38] Shun was sent to a forest in the mountains.” Through squalls and thunderstorms, 
he did not lose his way. Yao then knew that Shun was worthy enough to be given the world. 
When Yao stepped back, he had Shun take charge of the administration of the Son of Heaven 
and inspect local governments. After Shun had been promoted, he had charge of affairs for 
twenty years, and then Yao put him in charge of administration. Shun had charge of the ad- 
ministration for eight years, and then Yao passed away. After the mourning period of three 
years ended, Shun yielded his position to Tan-chu but the world all came to Shun. Yü ,' 


1] e, , your character is almost perfect. 

P" There is a text parallel to this paragraph in a speech recorded under the 18th year of Duke Wen (609 B.C.) in 
Tso chuan (Yang, Tso chuan, Wen 18, pp. 636-8); the names of Kao-yang's and Kao-hsin's sons are given in the 
Tso chuan passage. 

1 *Chi-chieh" says that the Emperor Hung was The Huang-ti and the "sons of poor disposition" refers to the 
Huan Tou. 

"5 Chavannes (1:77-8, n. 5) identifies these four as individuals ("Chao-hao [Shao-hao] eut un fils incapable") 
and, following the traditional commentaries, equates them with Huan Tou (the Chaotic), Kung Kung (the Eccen- 
tric), Kun (the Blockhead) and San-miao (the Rapacious); see also Yang, Tso chuan, Wen 18, pp. 639 and 641, 
and Karlgren, "Legends," pp. 247-8. 

"S5Chavannes (1:78) reads shih I as "for generations" here. 

1e., the Chaotic, the Eccentrics, and the Blockheads. 

12 Chavannes (1:79, n. 1) believes that ch'ih-mei 4E (hobgoblins) refers to the barbarians. 

This reiterates the passage on Shih chi, 1:21 translated above. 

‘©The son of Kun and the founder of the Hsia dynasty (see our translation of Chapter 2). 
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Kao-yao 84 ,'"' Hsieh $3,' the Hou Chi /558,'9? Po Yi 1R, K'uei 3$, Lung RB. Ts'ui 
f&, Yi 1,5 and P'eng-tsu $218," even though they had all been brought into service since 
the time of Yao, never had specific duties. Thereupon,'” Shun went to the temple of the De- 
ceased Ancestors of Yao. He took counsel with the Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains. 
[They suggested] "Open up the four gates, and make the view to the four quarters clear and 
unobstructed." He ordered the twelve governors to discuss the virtue of being an emperor. 
"Practice generosity and keep the flatterers at a distance, then the Man Sf and Yi 3$ peoples 
will submit." 

Shun spoke to the Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains: "If there is anyone who can 
strive in official service and glorify Yao's affairs, I will appoint him to office to assist with 
affairs." They all said, "If Po Yü {Hf is made the Minister of Artisans and Craftsmen," he 
can manifest the imperial enterprise." 

Shun said, "It must be so! Yü, regulate the land and water and devote your efforts to 
this!" Yü touched his head to the ground and yielded the position to [the Hou] Chi, Hsieh and 
Kao-yao. Shun said, "So be it! Go!" 

Shun said, "Ch'i #2, the common people have begun to starve. Take charge of the ag- 
riculture'^ to sow and plant the hundred grains." 

Shun said, "Hsieh, these families of the hundred cognomens are not close to each other 
and the five (*39*] relations are not taught. You be Minister of Instruction"' and attentively 
preach the teachings of the five [relations]. Their essence lies in tolerance." 

Shun said, "Kao-yao, the Man and the Yi peoples trouble us Hsia = people. The ban- 
dits pillage and plunder. Serve as our Litigator.? The five punishments each has its penalty. 
The five penalties are carried out at three locations. The five degrees of exile each has a shel- 
ter and these five shelters were placed in three locations. Only perspicuity can engender 
trust.” 

Shun said, "Who can put my Office of Artisans and Craftsmen'? into order?" They all 
said, "Ch'ui #4 would be able to." 5 Thereupon, Shun made Ch'ui Associate of Artisans 


"' One of the eight sons of good disposition of Kao-yang (see n. 133 above and Chavannes, 1:79, n. 4). 

1 Hsieh (or Hsüeh according to "Cheng-yi") was the founder of the Yin dynasty (see our translation of Chapter 
3). 

! The ancestor of the Chou 14 Clan, see Shih chi, 4:111. 

'“Reputedly the ancestor of the state of Ch'i (see Chavannes, 1:80, n. 1). 

Me, Po Yi fES8, the ancestor of Ch'in and Chao ("Cheng-yi"); sce also Karlgren, "Legends," pp. 259-62. 

146 "So-yin" says he was the third son of the Lu-chung $E% Clan (see also Shih chi, 40:1690 and the commentar- 
ies there). 

“The following passage parallels that in the "Shun-tien" tt of the Book of Documents. 

WA general term for southern, non-Han peoples. 

'5 Reading Ssu kung ©) I. for Ssu k'ung 317 (on this title see Keightley, "Public Work," pp. 179-90). 

' Reading hou chí Fak as a V-O compound. 

Wi Ssu-t'u S] (E; originally written Ssu-t’u WE, is discussed in detailed by Keightley ("Public Work," pp. 
259-80). Keightley concludes that Ssu-t'u ] (Master of Lands) was the tide of the position until the ninth cen- 
tury B.C., when it became Ssu-t'u tilik (Master of Foot). This apparently anachronistic usage by Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
is at least consistent with the duties Keightley saw for the position--overseeing the z'u ÍË , "foot soldiers," who 
played both military and civilian (as public labor) roles, and it follows the "Shun tien" (see n. 147 above). Our 
translation is based on Legge's rendition of that chapter (3:44). See also Hsü Lien-ta, pp. 364-5, Wang Li-ch'i, 
1:10 and Chavannes, 1:83, n. 2. 

5? Shih 3X; see "Chi-chieh" gloss. 

55S Kung L. 

154 Since other men to whom Shun entrusted positions were listed as those who "had been in service since the 
time of Yao” (see our translation of Shih chi, 1:38 above), Ch'ui is perhaps a graphic variant for Ts'ui {$ in that 
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and Craftsmen. Shun said, "Who can smooth matters of flora and fauna high and low in my 
land?" ?' They all said, "Yi would be able to."* Thereupon Shun made Yi Game Warden.!?” 
Yi touched his head to the ground and yielded the position to vassals such as Chu Hu 4:54 and 
Hsiung P'i #842.’ Shun said, "Go! You are suitable." Subsequently Shun made Chu Hu 
and Hsiung P'i his assistants. Shun said, "Alas, you Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains, is 
there anyone who can be in charge of my three rituals?"'” They all said, "Po Yi would do." 
Shun said, "Alas, Po Yi, I shall make you Officer in Charge of Ranking the Deities.'? From 
dawn to dusk you will be respectful. Be candid with purity!" Po Yi yielded the position to 
K'uei and Lung. Shun said, "So be it!" He then put K'uei in charge of music. '® 

"Teach the young people to be upright but warm, liberal but stern, firm but not tyran- 
nical, simple but not presumptuous. Poetry is to express their ideas. Songs are to extend their 
words. Melody is to follow the way of chanting. Tones are to harmonize the melody. Make 
the eight sounds capable of being in harmony and do not let them lose the relationship to each 
other. The spirits and the human beings will be harmonized by means of music." 

K'uei said, "Aha! When I strike and tap the stone instruments, all the beasts will come 
to dance." Shun said, "Lung, I am afraid that defamatory words and destructive conduct 
would alarm my people. I order you to be the Receiver of Remonstrances.'^ From dawn to 
night you issue and receive my words with credibility." 

Shun said, "Alas! You twenty-two people," be respectful and assist in the heavenly 
affairs at the proper times!" 

Every three years he reviewed merits once. After the three reviews he promoted and 
demoted people to positions near and far.'® [As a result,] all enterprises became prosperous. 
And he defeated and scattered the San-miao. 

[43] These twenty-two people all achieved their merits: Kao-yao became the Grand 
Adjudicator'®’ and he was fair. People in each legal case submitted, convinced that he had in- 
quired into the substance [of the case]. Po Yi was in charge of rites and people above and 
below all yielded to one another. Ch'ui was in charge of the artisans and craftsmen and the 
hundred artisans'* and craftsmen all achieved merit. Yi was in charge of the game preserves 


list. 

43 The Chung-hua edition tends to punctuate these brief responses (here and the next several in this paragraph) 
as indirect speech. 

55 Kung-kung 3X T. 

PI See Meng Tzu, 3A/4; Legge, 2:250: "In the time of Yao, when the world had not yet been perfectly reduced 
to order, the vast waters, flowing out of their channels, made a universal inundation. Vegetation was luxuriant, 
and birds and beasts swarmed . . . . The birds and beats pressed upon men. The paths marked by the feet of 
beasts and prints of birds crossed one another throughout the Middle Kingdom . . . . Yao raised Shun to office. 
Shun committed to Yi the direction of the fire to be employed, and Yi set fire to, and consumed, the forests and 
vegetation on the mountains and in the marches, so that the birds and beasts fled away to hide themselves." 

188 The Chung-hua edition reads this as indirect speech. 

19 Chen-yii RIA. 

'9 These were two of the sons of the Kao-hsin Clan (see "So-yin” and Shih chi, 1:35 above). Interpreting these 
names as "four men" (see "Cheng-yi") must be a literal, mythical reading. 

WI Rituals for spirits (or concerns) of heaven, earth and man (see "Chi-chieh"). 

'8 Chih-tsung Fk55; see " Chi-chieh." 

‘® The Chung-hua edition reads this sentence as part of Shun's address to K'uei. 

184 Chen-chung TRA; see " Cheng-yi." 

'5 On the composition of this group, see "Chi-chieh" and Chavannes (1:87, n. 3). 

'5'This sentence is Ssu-ma Ch'ien's reading of the Book of Documents (Shang shu cheng-yi, 3:17a, SPPY). We 
have parsed it according to that original passage (which differs from the Chung-hua reading). 

V Ta-li AR. 


'5 On the evolution of the significance of the term pai-kung Fi T. from Shang through Eastern Chou times, see 
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and the mountains and lakes were all opened. Ch'i was in charge of agriculture and all grains 
became abundant in their time. Hsieh was in charge of instruction and the families of the hun- 
dred cognomens were close to one another. Lung was in charge of receiving visitors and peo- 
ple from afar arrived at the capital. After the twelve governors had begun to act [in their 
official capacity], none of the people in the nine lands dared to defy the government. Yü's 
merit was the greatest. He cut roads through the nine mountains and drove a way through the 
nine marshes, dredged channels in the nine rivers, and settled [the chaotic situation] in the nine 
lands, letting each come to pay tribute according to their duties; none of them failed to offer 
what they should have.'£ The territory [of the nation] was five-thousand li [on a side]? 
reaching to the desolate districts. To the south he pacified"' the Chiao-chih and the Pei-fa 
JEŠE, to the West the Jung, the Hsi-chih #744, the Ch'ü-sou (42/22, the Ti EX, and the Chiang, 
to the North the Mountain Jung !!!/X, the Fa 3f, and the Hsi-shen 1H, to the East the 
Ch'ang E3 and the Niao Yi %;'” the people within the four seas, all honored the merits of 
the Emperor Shun. Thereupon, Yü was inspired to write the music of Nine-shao 7445." He 
acquired rare animals and phoenixes came to soar over the capital. People of the world all had 
bright virtue. All [these things] were made possible when Shun became emperor. 

[44] At the age of twenty Shun became renowned for his filial love. At the age of 
thirty Yao promoted him. At the age of fifty he took charge of the affairs of the Son of 
Heaven. At the age of fifty-eight, Yao passed away. At the age of sixty one, Shun succeeded 
Yao and acceded to the throne. Thirty-nine years after acceding to the throne, he traveled 
south to inspect local governments, passed away in the fields of Ts'ang-wu #15,'”” and was 
buried south of the Chiang at [Mount] Chiu-yi /L4f.!” It became known as Ling-ling GE 
[Ling Tumulus].' When Shun acceded to the throne, he erected the imperial banner on his 
carriage and went to pay a visit to his father, the Venerable Blind One. He was as attentive as 
possible to the ideal way of being a son. He appointed his younger brother, Hsiang, one of 
the feudal lords. Shun's son, Shang-chtin #419, was also unworthy. Shun then in advance [of 
his retirement] recommended Yü to Heaven. After seventeen years, Shun passed away. When 
the mourning period of three years ended, Yii also yielded the position to Shun's son, in the 
same way that Shun had yielded to Yao's son. But the feudal lords came to Yü himself. After 
this, Yu acceded to the position of the Son of Heaven. Yao's son, Tan-chu, and Shun's son, 
Shang-chiin, were allowed to have their own territories." Thereby they could offer sacrifices 
to their ancestors and fulfill their duties. All rituals and ceremonies [of their states] were per- 
formed [by these two lords] as before.” As if they were guests, they could see the Son of 
Heaven. The Son of Heaven would not treat them as his subjects, to show that he dared not 
monopolize power. 


Ch'en Chien-min WAH, "Chia-ku wen so-chien Shang Chou kung-kuan kung-nu k'ao" PAXHAGSL 
GING, Hsüeh-shu yüeh-k'an, 1984.2, 71-75, and Keightley, "Public Work," pp. 150-155. 

'* [e., local products and specialties as tribute. 

"0l.e., about 1300 miles by 1300 miles. We normally understand such expressions of area as yi-pai li — Ei E 
in the Shih chi to refer to an area 100 li by 100 fi and translate them as “x li [on a side]." 

0I Fu f#k could also mean "touch, reach" here. 

TAH identified as peoples living in these four regions (see Wang Li-ch'i, 1:11). 

"The name of Shun's music (see “So-yin” and Yoshida, 1:67n.). 

'#Located in modern Ts'ang-wu County in Kwangsi according to Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 45-6); T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang (1:46) indicates a larger area in what is the eastern part of modern Kwangsi. 

"51n modern Ning-yüan #342 County in Hunan (Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 46). 

"5 Not far from modern Ling-ling in southwestern Hunan (Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 47) 

'" Tan-chu received T'ang 1 and Shang-chün Yü È (see "Chi-chieh"). 

"5 [.e., Yd continued to treat them as if they were kings. 
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[45] From The Huang-ti down to Shun and Yü they all had the same cognomen but 
adopted different designations for their states. With these they manifested the bright virtues 
[of the different rulers]. For this reason, The Huang-ti was called Yu-hsiung, Emperor 
Chuan-hsü was called Kao-yang, Emperor K'u was called Kao-hsin, Emperor Yao was Yao- 
t'ang FÉ, Emperor Shun was Yu-yeu #84, and Emperor Yu was Hsia-hou S fci, but they 
had different nomens; he [Yi] had the cognomen Ssu #1, Hsieh's $8 [state] was Shang Wi and 
he was called Tzu "f, Ch'i's #8 [state] was Chou Fl and he was called Chi ?f?.'? 


[46] His Honor the Grand Scribe'™ says, "Scholars often claim that the Five Emperors 
belonged to high antiquity. But Shang shu #48 (The Documents of High Antiquity) only re- 
cords Yao and [the rulers] thereafter. And when the scholars of the different schools talk 
about The Huang-ti, their words are not appropriate. Even civil officials or old masters would 
have trouble explaining [the history of this period]. What Confucius transmitted in his answer 
to Tsai Yü's S T question" in the "Wu-ti te" HE (Virtues of the Five Emperors) and the 
"Ti hsi hsing" FYE (Cognomens of the Successive Emperors), some Confucian scholars 
do not transmit. I once traveled west to Mount K'ung-t'ung and passed Cho-lu [Mountain] 
in the north; to the east I drifted along the coast, and to the south I floated over the Huai River 
and the Chiang. Wherever I went, all of the village elders would point out for me sites of The 
Huang-ti, Yao and Shun. The traditions were certainly very different from each other. In 
sum, [those accounts of the elders] which were not far from the ancient-text versions [of the 
classics], tend to be plausible. What I have read in the Ch'un ch'iu &fX (Spring and Autumn 
Annals) and the Kuo yü B133 (Conversations from the States) sheds light on the 'Virtues of the 
Five Emperors' and the 'Cognomens of the Successive Emperors' and makes [their meaning] 
apparent. Though they did not investigate the problem deeply, what they try to show is not all 
without basis. The Book of Documents missed some things and has certain deficiencies. What 
is missing there, then, from time to time, can be seen in other accounts. If one were not a 
person who is fond of pursuing and pondering deeply so as to conceive the ideas in his mind, 
one certainly would have a hard time to tell it [i.e., this history] to those who only have a su- 
perficial view and are ill-informed. I edited [these other accounts] and selected those words 
which are the most appropriate. For these reasons I put this as the first chapter of the 'basic 
annals.'" 


1 This is an indication of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's confusion in addressing ancient names. He should have said Asing 
Ssu £4. “with the cognomen Ssu,” without any mention of the nomen (shih EC) here. 

180 Much has been written about the term T'ai-shih kung ASA. The basic problem is that kung is an honorific 
referring to someone senior in age (or according that person such status). Whether Ssu-ma Ch'ien uses it to refer 
to Ssu-ma T'an 81 535 (d. 110 B.C.) or it has been applied to Ssu-ma Ch'ien himself, the term is not identical to 
T'ai-shih, the Grand Scribe. We have translated it throughout as "His Honor the Grand Scribe." 

18! The Chung-hua edition marks off "Tsai Yü's Question" ¥ TIS] as if it were a separate section of the Ta Tai 
li-chi, which it is not in extant versions. This passage was probably inspired by the following exchange which 
opens the "Wu-ti te" section of the Ta Tai li-chi (7:1a, SPTK): "Tsai Yi asked Confucius, 'Long ago I heard 
from Jung Yi-ling #2? that Huang-ti lived for three-hundred years. I would like to ask you: Was Huang-ti a 
man? How could he have reached the age of three-hundred years?' Confucius answered, 'Yü, could you ever 
finish reading all of the works of Yü, T'ang, Wen, Wu, King Ch'eng and the Duke of Chou? Huang-ti, that is 
high antiquity. What use could you make of such knowledge?" 

'? This title "Ti hsi hsing," is merely "Ti hsi” #48 (Successive Emperors) in the extant text of Ta Tai li-chi, 
4a-5b, SPTK. 

18 Suggesting they doubt its authenticity. 
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TRANSLATORS' NOTE 


This chapter raises three major questions which will continue to influence our work on 
subsequent chapters: (1) Ssu-ma Ch'ien's use of sources, (2) the relationship of his book to 
other historical sources including archaeological finds, and (3) what we can learn from the first 
two questions about Ssu-ma Ch'ien's historiographic method. 

"The Five Emperors" is based primarily upon two texts, the "Wu-ti te" 48 chapter 
of the Ta Tai li-chi ARIEL and the first three sections of the Shang shu ME (Documents of 
Highest Antiquity). Although Ssu-ma Ch'ien in his comments which conclude the chapter says 
that "The Book of Documents missed some things and has certain deficiencies," we have also 
attempted to show in our apparatus that Ssu-ma Ch'ien on occasion seems to have understood 
the Documents in a fashion modern scholars would consider incorrect. Ssu-ma Ch'ien also 
notes that one reason for including material from the "Wu-ti te" was that "some Confucian 
scholars do not transmit [it]"--a grounds for his inclusion of many narratives in subsequent 
chapters. These comments indeed illustrate the care Ssu-ma Ch'ien lent his sources. He sifted 
through his sources and accepted what he believed to be historical. In this spirit, since we are 
translating Ssu-ma Ch'ien's text rather than commenting on its historiography, our translation 
of the Grand Scribe's Records eschews the mythical reading sometimes accorded the first sev- 
eral basic annals. 

In light of the acumen demonstrated in the Grand Scribe's critical coda, this text would 
hold a historical value for the modern reader even without the support that archaeological dis- 
coveries have lent it in recent years. This first basic annals, for example, may be read as sup- 
porting K. C. Chang's argument that Hsia, Shang and Chou were "parallel polities" (in his 
"Sandai Archaeology and the Formation of States in Ancient China: Processual Aspects of the 
Origins of Chinese Civilization," in David N. Keightley, ed., The Origins of Chinese Civiliza- 
tion [Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: University of California, 1983], p. 496 [495-522]; 
see also Tu Cheng-sheng ff IE} 's discussion of the three senses of the word Hsia--as epoch, 
dynasty, and clan--"Hsia-tai k'ao-ku chi ch'i kuo-chia fa-chang te t'an-so" SRH i; ABA 
SERRE TR, K'ao-ku, 1990.1, 43-56), all three "subcultures of a common ancient Chinese 
culture" opposed to one another only on political grounds. As Chang noted, Yu, founder of 
the Hsia, descended from Chuan-hsü, and Hsieh, founder of the Yin, from Ti-k'u (p. 497). 
The centralization of the activities of these "Five Emperors" in the central and western parts of 
modern Shansi coincides closely with what we might consider a proto-Hsia people. The inter- 
relations of Hsia, Shang and Chou may underlie Ssu-ma Ch'ien's depiction (not necessarily his 
awareness) of early clans and can perhaps be seen in his statement that Yü, Hsieh and the Hou 
Chi (respectively the founders of the Hsia, Shang, and Chou clans) also "were brought into 
service since the time of Yao without specific duties," in other words that they were 
contemporaries. 

This text is also significant for what it omits. This is no Genesis. We begin with no 
cosmological speculations, in medias res of the story of the origins of China. As the editors of 
the first volume of The Cambridge History of China chose to begin their treatment of Chinese 
history with the Ch'in dynasty, Ssu-ma Ch'ien began his version with The Huang-ti. It is not 
that The Huang-ti was unquivocably the first Chinese ruler, but that Ssu-ma Ch'ien wins him 
that status with his history. This abrupt method of introducing his characters carries over into 
the memoirs (lieh-chuan 3118) and causes difficulties for both translators and readers! 
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[2:49] Yü of Hsia's & &' praenomen was Wen-ming X." Yii's father was Kun f. 
Kun's father was the Emperor Chuan-hsü #38.  Chuan-hsü's father was Ch'ang-yi B®. 
Ch'ang-yi's father was The Huang-ti. Yü was the great-great-grandson of The Huang-ti and 
the grandson of the Emperor Chuan-hsii.’ Yu's great-grandfather Ch'ang-yi and his father 
Kun were both unable to gain the imperial position.” They were vassals. 

[50] During the time of the Emperor Yao, flood waters surged towards the heavens, so 
vast that they embraced the mountains and covered the hills? The people of the lowlands suf- 
fered from them. Yao looked for someone who could regulate the waters. 

His assembled vassals and the Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains all said, "Kun can 
be used. " 

‘Yao said, "Kun is a man who defied orders and ruined his clan's name. He cannot be 
used." 

The Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains said, "In comparison to him, there is not yet 
a person more capable. We would hope Your Majesty might try him." 

After this Yao listened to the Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains and employed Kun 
to regulate the waters. After nine years, the waters had not receded and his work was 
unsuccessful. 

Emperor Yao then looked for another person and obtained Shun. Shun was brought 
into the government, where he was put in charge of the imperial administration of tours of in- 
spection. During his travels he saw that Kun's regulation of the waters was unimpressive. He 
then banished Kun to Mount Yü F to die.” The people of the world all regarded Shun's sen- 
tence as correct. After this, Shun promoted Kun's son Yü and had him continue Kun's task." 

When Yao died, Emperor Shun asked the Chiefs of the Four Sacred Mountains, "Is 
there someone who can finish and perfect Yao's enterprise whom I can appoint to office? "* 

They all said, "If Po Yü (H° were the Minister of Works, he could finish and perfect 
Yao's work." - 


! According to "Cheng-yi," Yü was appointed Earl of Hsia (1, see also n. 9 below), a fief near modern 
Ju-nan i&H in Honan about 135 miles southeast of Loyang (see also T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 5:45). 

“The "K'ung An-kuo ILER (c. 156-c. 74 B.C.) Commentary" to the Book of Documents reads wen-ming 
Xt in that text (in the passage XM KTI) as "wen te chiao ming" KEME "his cultured virtue and the tes- 
sons of his teaching [were made known (everywhere) within the four seas]" (Shang shu chu-shu BEN, 4:1b, 
SPPY), rather than as Yao's praenomen, This is just one of many discrepancies between the "Commentary" and 
the Shih chi interpretations of the Book of Documents (see also the Translators' Note at the end of the chapter). 

* On the origins of the Hsia see also Tu Cheng-sheng tLiEBS, "Hsia-tai k'ao-ku chi ch'i kuo-chia fa-chang te 
t'an-so" EE (C i5 ELE KIRA, K'ao-ku, 1990.1, 43-56. 

^They were not emperors because although they led the Hsia Clan, the Hsia had not yet begun their dynasty by 
establishing suzerainty (see also Tu Cheng-sheng's study cited in n. 3 above). 

“This summarizes the Book of Documents chapter "Canon of Yao." See our translation of Chapter 1. 

5For the location of Mount Yü see n. 116 in Chapter 1 above. 

"On the various accounts of Yü's efforts to control the flood see Rémi Mathieu, "Yu le Grand et le mythe du 
déluge dans la Chine ancienne," TP, 78(1992), 162-190. 

“This passage derives from the "Shun tien" 3422 (Canon of Shun) chapter in the Book of Documents (Shih-san- 
ching chu-shu += REM ed. [Taipei: Tung-sheng Ch'u-pan Shih-yeh Kung-ssu KATHAH AKAN, nd], 
3:212). s : 

?]t is unclear whether Ssu-ma Ch'ien understood Po {8 as a title (Earl Yü), a kinship term (Yi the Eldest), or 
in the Shang sense of "Patriarch" (on the latter see David Keightley, "The Shang State as Seen in the Oracle-bone 
Inscriptions," EC, 5[1979-80], 28). è 
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Shun said, "Ah! So be it!" He ordered Yi, "Regulate the waters and land and put 
your effort just into this!" 

Yü touched his forehead to the ground and yielded to Hsieh #2, Hou Chi E, and 
Kao-yao #14. Shun [*51*] said, "Go tend to your work." 

Yü was a man both diligent and indefatigable.? His character was impartial, his per- 
sonality was endearing, his words were trustworthy, his voice was the law, his behavior the 
standard. He demonstrated these qualities in the proper manner. And so earnestly, so rever- 
ently, these qualities became the net's head-rope, became the yarn's guiding-thread [for his 
people]. 

Yi, together with Yi & and Hou Chi, in obedience to an imperial command then or- 
dered the feudal lords and the families of the hundred cognomens to assemble their followers 
to build earthworks. He traveled through the mountains, marking the trees, ordering the high 
mountains and great rivers. Yü was saddened that the work of his deceased father, Kun, was 
unsuccessful and that Kun had been punished for this. Thus he racked his body and wearied 
his mind, living outside his home for thirteen years, not daring to enter his house even when 
he passed its gate." 

He neglected his clothing and food to make offerings for the ghosts and spirits. He 
humbled his houses and rooms to make funds for the ditches and canals.” 

On land he rode in cars, on water he rode in boats, through mud he rode a sledge, in 
the mountains he rode in sedan chairs. 

He opened the nine lands, connected the nine roads, embanked the nine lakes, and sur- 
veyed the nine mountains, with a water level and chalk line in his left hand, a compass and 
carpenter's square in his right, and a "four seasons instrument" in his carriage." 

He ordered Yi to give the common masses rice to enable them to plant the low, wet 
lands. He ordered Hou Chi to give the common masses foods which were then difficult to ac- 
quire. He balanced the feudal lords' [needs] where food was scarce by supplying it from 
where there was surplus. 

Yü then set out to appraise the productivity of the land, all that could serve as standard 
tribute, and the [potential] of the mountains and rivers." 

[52] Yü set out from Chi-chou.” 


Chi-chou #4) [the Land of Chi]'”: After starting work on Mount Hu-k'ou ZEL1," Ya 
regulated [the waters from] Mount Liang #2!” up to Mount Ch'i !z.? He restored [the land 
from] T'ai-yüan AJR” to the southern slopes of Mount Yüeh $k.” 


“There is a passage parallel to this in the Ta Tai li-chi (1:3b, SPPY). 

" Meng Tzu, 3A/4 says he was away from his home for eight years. 

" This passage is similar to a description in the Lun yii, 8/3. Takigawa (2:4) complains that this refers to when 
Yü had become emperor and is therefore out of place here. 

' This paragraph also has a parallel in the Ta Tai li-chi (op. cit.). 

“The Chung-hua edition and Takigawa (2:6) take ti yi so yu yi kung E ÈB Pfi ALA HI as a single clause. We take 
ti yi and so yu yi kung as separate clauses. 

'5 The following is Ssu-ma Ch'ien's rendition of the famous Book of Documents chapter, "Yü kung" BA (The 
Tribute of Yu) BA, often compared to the British Domesday Book, a census of properties in England compiled 
during the eleventh century. The set order for each section in the "Tribute of Yu" is as follows: 1) location; 2) a 
summary of public works in the district; 2) soil type; 3) tax rating; 4) soil rating (see below); 5) tribute supplied; 
6) local people (often non-Chinese) and their tribute; 7) the route by which tribute is sent to the capital. 

16 As Chavannes observes, this is the only land not located in the text. Based on the borders of the other eight, 
Chavannes places it in modern Shansi (1:103, n.); Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming K'ao, p. 2) concurs, relating this Chi to 
that where The Huang-ti killed Ch'ih-yu (see our translation of Shih chi, 1:3 above). ‘ 
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He achieved success in T'an-huai #E1#,” [then restored the land] up to the Heng Chang 
(Horizontal Chang [River]) Pii.” 

The soil there was light-colored and friable. The farm tax” was the upper grade of 
the first level with variations. The land was rated the middle grade of the middle level.” 

The Ch'ang #? and Wei ffi rivers were restored to their courses and the Ta-lu ABE” 
was planted. 


"On the east bank of the Yellow River in modern Shansi about 10 miles southwest of Chi A County (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

WA few miles northwest of modern Kan #2 County in Shensi (about 50 miles northwest of Sian; T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:13). 

9 About 15 miles northeast of modern Ch'i-shan in Shensi, some 15 miles west of Mount Liang (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:13). 

20 A few miles southwest of modern T'ai-yuan in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23). 

?! "So-yin" says this is the Huo-t'ai #A Range which parallels the Fen River in modern Shansi south and east 
of Huo # County (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

? Southwest of modern Wu-she i& County in Honan (Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 417-8). 

3 Commentators have suggested that Heng and Chang are two different rivers, but K'ung An-kuo thinks keng is 
equivalent to heng 4K "crossways, horizontal" (Shang shu chu-shu, 6:4a). Chavannes (1:106-7, n. 2) identifies 
two "Chang Rivers," a Clear (ch'ing Wi) Chang and a Turbid (cho 481) Chang, the former beginning about 10 
miles southwest of Lo-p'ing ^F. County in Shansi and the latter originating 15 miles west of Ch'ang-tzu KT 
county in the same province (see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 8:21). T'an Ch'i-hsiang argues that the Clear Chang flows 
nearly due south from the northwest foothills of the Sung-tzu #47 Mountains in Shansi and the Turbid Chang 
south and east (i.e., "horizontally") from Wu-hsiang X48 in Shansi to join with the Clear Chang in northern 
Honan. ; 

“A great deal has been written about the soil classifications in the "Tribute of Yu." The primary references 
for the pedologist viewpoint include Joseph H. Needham, 6.1:77-103, and Wan Guoding #8 EA, "Chung-kuo ku- 
tai tui-yü t'u-jang chung-lei chi ch'i fen-pu te chih-shih" PE] ds (CH LAREN Ki EET BER ATHE, Nanking Agri- 
cultural College Journal, 1956, 1, 101. For a brief discussion of some of the philological and linguistic problems, 
see Bernhard Karlgren, "Glosses on the Book of Documents I and II," BMFEA, 20(1948), 31-315 [hereafter 
“Glosses"] and 21(1949), 63-206, glosses #1353, 1358, and 1370. 

The following soil types are mentioned in the text: jang #R"friable soil," feng YA "fertile soil," chih ifi 
"clayey soil," #8, z'u-ni iE “boggy or miry soil," ch'ing-li FI (the Shang shu writes #2) "dark-black soil," 
and ch'ih 183 (the Shang shu writes FF) "salt flats." 

Needham transliterates all soil names in his translation, but offers the following detailed interpretation in his 
discussion of the text: ". . . the ‘daub mud' (t'u-ni) soils of these provinces were all of meadow and meadow-bog 
character, leached and lime depleted . . . the term chhing li referred to the montane hmose dark forest soils on 
each side of the Han valley. . . jang . . . bears the general sense of loessial soils and their derivative alluvial silts, 
while fen has that of humus-rich recent forest soil. Lu means dark hard compact soil, carrying the implication of 
claypans and sajong horizons, chi applies to all sticky soils containing much clay, while chhih is unquestionably 
saline soil of the solonchak type . . . ." 

“The term fu RÈ had different meanings during different periods in Chinese history. Thus Nancy Swann, in 
her translation of the Shih chi and Han shu chapters on economic history (Food and Money in Ancient China 
[Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950], translates it as "military tax" for the Chou period and "poll taxes" 
for Ch'in and Han times. Yang Lien-sheng in his review article "Notes on Dr. Swann's Food and Money in An- 
cient China," Studies in Chinese Institutional History (Cambridge: Harvard Yen-ching Institute, 1961), pp. 
85-118, points out that fu could also mean taxes in general. The problem of the term fu in “Yü kung" is also dis- 
cussed in Rhea H. Blue, "The Argumentation of the Shih-huo Chapters of the Han, Wei, and Sui Dynastic Histo- 
ries," HJAS 11(1948), 1-118. 

Since the fu is always mentioned in conjunction with the farmland rating, we render it as "farm tax." 

“The normal order of land grade followed by farm tax is inverted here. 

“The name of the Ch'ang # River was Heng 1f in the Shang shu. "So-yin" claims all references to Mount 
Heng and the Heng River were changed to Ch'ang in the Shih chi to avoid the name-taboo of Emperor Han Wen- 
ti. The character heng, however, still appears 16 times in the Shih chi, 7 times as a mountain's name, 4 times as 
the name of the King of Tai f, and 5 times as an adjective. Moreover, this sentence seems to be out of order-- 
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Dressed in leather, the Niao Yi 587€ People hugged the right side of Mount Chieh-shih 
KETI,” then entered the Ho ËI [and thereby reached the capital].”! 

[54] The land between the Chi #1 River? and the Ho River was Yen-chou ÙJ [the 
Land of Yen].” The Nine Ho 7L? were channeled, Lei-Hsia #22 became a lake, and the 
Yung ¥ and Chili iB [rivers] were joined to it.” After the mulberry fields were filled with 
silkworms, the common people were able to come down from the hills and live on the plains, 
: The soil there was black and humous. The grasses were luxuriant, and the trees tall, 
The land was rated the upper grade of the middle level. The farm tax was equivalent [to the 
rating of the land]. 

After working on this area for thirteen years, Yü set it in order. 

The standard tribute? there was lacquer and silk. The basket tribute there was 
brocade. 

{All these goods were shipped] along the Chi #4 and T'a WA [rivers], passed over the 
Ho River, [and thereby reached the capital]. 


[55] Between the ocean and Mount Tai ÍS? was Ch'ing-chou HJI [the Land of 
Ch'ing]: After the Yi people of Yü” 44% had been put in order, Yu channeled the Wei # 
and Tzu if [rivers].” 


we would expect a list of tribute here rather than another comment on geography. 

#Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 598) revises the "So-yin" gloss by suggesting that the Wei is not a tributary of 
the Hu-t'o YE River (which flows eastward out of Shansi into Hopei, skirts to the north of modern Shih-chia- 
chuang, and joins with the Yellow River near modern Wu-yi E &--T‘an Ch'i-bsiang, 8:8), but the Hu-t'o itself, 

? A marsh located northeast of modern Jen f County in Hopei (Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 119). 

4 About 20 miles southeast of modern Ku-chu 2417 in Hopei, about 100 miles east and north of what was then 
the mouth of the Ho near the seacoast (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:41). 

3! Shang shu reads Ho fil (the Ho) instead of hai i (the sea). According to "Chi-chieh," an early edition of 
Shih chi aiso read Ho. Although Mount Chich-shih is near the sea, we prefer Ho, as in most of the other accounts 
of tribute routes below. N 

The traditional interpretation takes the route at the end of every section to be the tribute-bearers' passage to 
Yü's capital. Karlgren, however, believes this describes the route by which Yü himself returned home. We fol- 
low the traditional interpretation here, but differ from it in other respects; the. leather clothing, for instance, is 
usually taken to be the Niao Yi People's tribute. We take it as simply descriptive of their dress (as did Chavan- 
nes, 1:108). 

* The Chi flowed from about 30 miles north of modern Loyang in Honan east into Shantung, turned northeast 
near modern Ting-t'ao % 58 and flowed into the sea (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17-18). 

3 Constituting parts of modern eastern Honan and northwestern Shantung provinces. 

#Chavannes (1:109 and n. 2) "understands Chiu Ho 7.4] as the nine branches of the Ho. Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming 
k'ao, p. 100) suggests a Han-dynasty interpretation as a single river, but his identification is tentative. From a 
passage below (Shih chi, 2:69) the Nine Ho probably refer to the branches of the Yellow River in its delta at that 
time. 

The Lei-Hsia Lake was in western Shantung about 25 miles north of Ting-t'ao (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). The 
traditional commentaries suggest the Yung and Chü were rivers which joined to Lei-Hsia Lake. See also Chavan- 
nes (1:110, n. 2). 

3 Four types of tribute are mentioned in "Yü kung": standard tribute, basket tribute, bundle tribute, and pre- 
sented tribute. This system is otherwise unattested. From the context, it is clear that the basket tribute was gen- 
erally cloth and the bundle tribute largely fruit. 

On the Chi River see n. 32 above. The T'a, according to Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 114) flowed from 
near modern Kao-ch'ing AF in Shantung to the sea (see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 8: 23). 

3 See n. 28 to Chapter 1 above. 

3 Probably the area between modern Peking and the sea, see Chavannes, 1:112-3, n. 3. Traditional commenta- 
tors read Yii-yi as a place name. 

3 The Tzu flowed north through modern Shantung east of Tzu-po 1814 City into the sea; the route , of the Wei 
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The soil there was light-colored and humous. There were broad salt flats on the sea- 
shore. The land there was saline.” The land was rated the upper grade of the lower level. 
The farm tax Was the middle grade of the upper level. 

The standard tribute there was salt, Chinese arrowroot,” sea products of various kinds, 
and, from the valleys of Mount Tai, silk, hemp, lead, pine-wood, and unusual rocks. 

The Yi people of Lai #8? were herdsmen; their basket tribute was mountain-mulberry 


silk.? i n 
[All these goods were shipped] along the Wen iX [River],^ passed over the Chi #3 


(and thereby reached the capital]. 


[56] The land from the coast and [Mount] Tai to the Huai # [River]? was Hsü-chou 


(£l [the Land of Hsü]. 
After the Huai and Yi #75 (rivers] were regulated, [Mounts] Meng 3* and Yü T1" 


were planted. After Ta-yeh Ef^ had been made into a reservoir, the Tung-yüan RR” area 


was well-ordered. | 
The soil there was red, clayey and humous. The vegetation gradually became lush.” 


The land there was rated the upper grade of the middle level. The farm tax was the middle 
grade of the middle level. 

The standard tribute was soil in five colors,’ pheasants from the valleys of Mount Yu, 
pauwlonia wood from the south of Mount Yi, "floating" stone chimes” from the banks of the 
Ssu ÌM [River], oyster pearls and fish from the Yi people of the Huai [River]. 

The basket tribute there was dark, fine silk and white silk. 

[All these goods were shipped} along the Huai and Ssu [rivers], joining the Ho [and 
thereby reached the capital]. 


was also northward and it was located about 50 miles east of the Tzu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:26-27). 

“The sentence "The land there was saline" KEIFFER does not appear in the Shang shu text. 

“Following Needham (6.2:86). 

* An area in what is now north-central Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:12). 

“Needham (op. cit.) explains that yen ## is the mountain mulberry (morus mongolica). The silk produced by 
silkworms eating these leaves was of a generally lower quality, but as Needham adds, "mountain mulberry silk 
was considered to be especially good for the strings of musical instruments because of its high tensile strength." 

“The Wen flowed southwest and then west out of modern central Shantung entering the Chi near modern 
Liang-shan Sti! (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:26). 

“The course of the Huai at this time approximates its modern location (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:10). 

“The Yi flowed from modern Yi-yüan #128 in Shantung south to join the Huai about 70 miles from its mouth 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 

“Mount Meng is west of modern Yi-nan iff in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:39). On Mount Yü see n. 
116, Chapter 1 above. 

^ A large lake on the Chi River just south of modern Liang-shan in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:39). 

* "Chi-chieh" locates this area near modern Tung-p'ing WÉ and the lake of the same name in west-central 
Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 8:22 and 5:5). 

“This line is puzzling. Chavannes (1:116) translates it similarly: "les herbes et les arbres s'y multiplient de 
plus en plus" and Viatkin (1:153) renders it: "and fin it (i.e., the soil)] grasses and trees grew luxuriantly." Wang 
Li-ch'i's also understands the line in this manner (2:35). But there are no parallel descriptions in this chapter. 
Realizing this, Needham (6:86) substitutes chan $f for chien $i and pao & for pao El to read: "Its (characteris- 
tic) plant is a kind of oak, its (characteristic) plant a kind of spear-grass. " 

5! These soils--green, red, white, black and yellow earth--were used in the she 2f sacrifice (see Needham, 6:86, 
n. land Chavannes, 5:437ff. and 459ff.). 

? Needham (6.1:88) translates "chime-stones from the frothy rocks." 

? Flowing south from near modern Ch'ü-fu #84 in Shantung to join the Sui BE River east of modern Sui-ting 
BEX in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:25). 
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[58] The land between the Huai River and the coast was Yang-chou 187i! [the Land of 
Yang]. After P'eng-li #2“ was made into a reservoir, the migratory birds nested there. 
After the Three Chiang —iL5 had been sent into [the ocean], Lake Chen BW was estab- 
lished, and the arrow-shaft bamboo spread.” 

The weeds there were tender. The trees there were lofty. The soil there was boggy. 
The land was rated the lower grade of the lower level. The farm tax was the lower grade of 
the upper level with its [next] higher variation. ` 

The standard tribute was three kinds of metal,” yao Hi jade, k'un IE jade,” arrow-shaft 
bamboo, ivory, animal hides,” fpheasant] feathers, and yak tails. 

Dressed in grass cloth, with their basket tribute of strung cowries,”' and their bundle 
tribute of tangerines and pomelos, the Island Yi 8538 people sailed along the Chiang ÙL and up 
the coast to join with the Huai and Ssu Rivers [and thereby reached the capital]. 


[60] From Mount Ching Jf? to the southern slopes of Mount Heng ffi" was Ching- 
chou-J Al (the Land of Ching]. The Chiang and the Han 14” [rivers] all were returned to 
their origin in the sea and the Nine Chiang 7LiL9 flowed smoothly. After the T'o it and 
Ch'en 7555 [rivers] had been channeled, the soil in the Yün = and Meng 4 (marshes”] was 
[*61*] [also] regulated. 


“This lake formed along the Yangtze, adjacent to the north end of modern Lake P'o-yang #816 in Kiangsi 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:32). 

“The "Three Chiang" refers to the three mouths of what is now the Yangtze River which then marked its delta: 
one near its current mouth, one east of modern Lake T'ai X near Shanghai, and one near modern Hangchow in 
Chekiang (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:32, see also Chavannes, 1:119, n. 2). 

#Le., modern Lake T'ai X (Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 129); see also Derk Bodde, "Marshes in Mencius 
and Elsewhere: A Lexicographical Note," in Ancient China, pp. 157-66. 

? Chu-chien ir 86 "arrow-shaft bamboo" seems to be Ssu-ma Ch'ien's translation of the phrase Asiao-tang 
Bi. Needham (6.1:88, n. f) observes "Hsiao means dwarf bamboo, perhaps of several species, among which 
we might identify Arundinaria hindsii . . . and Bambus tuldoides . . . . Tang means large bamboo, with long in- 
ternodes, such as Phyllostachys bambusoides. " 

33 Karlgren's gloss #1364 ("Glosses, 1," p. 150) describes the various explanations. We follow him in assuming 
that this refers to three kinds of bronze. 

5 We have not succeeded in identifying these stones., 

© Needham (6. 1:88) translates '(rhinoceros) hide' and adds (op. cit. n. k): "Cf. the point made just above (p. 
85) that central China was in ancient times much hotter and wetter than now. Hide was for armor." 

9 Ch'ü Wan-li BEY, Shang shu chin-chu chin-yi $88 3E in Ch'i Wan-li ch'üan-chi. ARE 353 
(Taipei: Lien-ching, 1984), p. 37; n. 33, identifies this as "brocade with seashell figuring.” Karlgren, "Glosses, 
L" p. 150, gloss #1365, agrees with this, and translates it as "woven stuffs in cowrie patterns." Needham 
(6.1:89) ponders whether this could represent a loan for chi-chi HE, i.e. cotton. Regarding Karlgren's transla- 
tion, he argues that the 'figuring' would require a "drawloom," the existence of which is "at least as dubious as 
the existence of cotton for this period." 

* About 60 miles north of modern Yi-ch'ang Ei & in Hupei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

$ Le., modern Mount Heng in Hunan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:46). 

* Le., the modern Han River which empties into the Yangtze (i.e., the Chiang) at modern Wuhan (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:17-18). 

© Located in the area of modern Lake P'o-yang in modern Kiangsi (see Chavannes, 1:120, n. 4 and T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:18). 

“The T'o was actually a separate channel of the Yangtze which flowed north of the main channel for about 20 
miles just west of modern Chiang-ling ¿EBS in Hupei. The Ch'en was a small stream about 50 miles south of the 
T'o in Hunan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

Two large marshes west (Yiin) and further southwest (Meng) of modern Wuhan in Hupei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:29). 
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'The soil there was boggy. The land was rated the lower grade of the middle level. 
The farm tax was the upper grade of the lower level. 

The standard tribute was [pheasants] feathers, yak tails, ivory, and hides; metals of 
three kinds; toona mahogany, bow-wood, juniper, and arborvitae; grindstones, whetstones, 
flint arrowheads, cinnabar, and black bamboo, /u-bamboo $&, and arrowthorn shrub wood. 
The three states offered their most famous goods as tribute. The bundle tribute. was thorny 
rushes. The basket tribute was black silk, red silk, and silk cords for threading beads. The 
Nine Chiang presented large turtles. 

[All these goods were shipped] along the Chiang, the T'o, the Ch'en, and the Han [riv- 
ers], sent over [the mountains] to the Lo üt, up to the South Ho? [and thereby reached the 
capital]. 

[62] Between Mount Ching and the Ho was Yü-chou ##J [the Land of Yi]. After Yü 
had sent the Yi fF, Lo, Ch'an iE, and Chien [8^ into the Ho, after he had made Ying-po 
488" into a reservoir, he channeled Ho Lake 15:558" up to Ming Reservoir HER.” 

The soil there was friable; that of the lowland was humous and fertile. The land was 
rated the middle grade of the upper level. The farm tax was the upper grade of the middle 
level. 

The standard tribute was lacquer, silk, fine arrowroot cloth and ramie cloth. The bas- 
ket tribute there was fine silk floss. 

They also offered stone chimes. 

[All these goods were shipped] along the Lo, passed over the Ho [and thereby reached 
the capital]. 


[63] Between the southern slopes of Mount Hua ##” and the Black Waters 227K” was 
Liang-chou 22) [the Land of Liang]. After Mount Wen IK” and Mount Po 18” had been 
planted, after the T'o 7E and Ch'en i* had been channeled, roads were established on Mount 
Ts'ai #8 and Mount Meng X," and the Yi people of the Huan #1 [River]" achieved success 
[in regulating tbe flood]. 


®There are several interpretations of the text of "The Tribute of Yu" here. See Karlgren, "Glosses, I," pp. 
161-2, glosses #1367 and 1368 for more detailed discussion. 

© The Nan Ho Mi] was that section of the Yellow River just before it split into two streams near modern Ku 
il County in northeastern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:24). 

“The Yi flowed northwest out of what is modern southwestern Honan, south of Loyang, into the Lo River and 
then enters the Yellow River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18). The Ch'an came south from the bills along the Yellow 
River into the Lo just east of Loyang; the Chien flowed east along the edge of Loyang into the Lo (T'an Ch'i- 
bsiang, 1:19). 

? A lake near modern Ying-yang #888 in Honan ("So-yin"). 

7 A small lake linking the Chi #4 and Ho Ñ| rivers near modern Ting-t'ao in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:39). 

™1.e., Meng-chu Z174 a small lake through which the Tan River flowed located on the border between modern 
Shantung and Honan provinces near modern Shang-ch'iu Bi Fr. (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:39). 

* About 65 miles east of modern Sian in Shensi {T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

“The Black Waters is mentioned three times: in Liang-chou, in Yung-chou, and in the summary of the rivers 
Yü worked on. They refer to a tributary of the Han River near modern Han-chung #2 City in western Shensi 
("Cheng-yi"; see also Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 136-8). 

On the border between modern Kansu and Szechwan about 200 miles north of Chengtu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:43). : 

7 Le., Mount Po-chung É$3X, located about 20 miles southwest of T'ien-shui X7K in Kansu (Ch'ien Mu, Ti- 
ming k'ao, p. 61 and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43). 

75 "Chi-chieh" places both mountains in Han-chia MK County, about 60 miles southwest of modern Chengtu 
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The soil there was dark and humous. The land was rated the lower grade of the upper 
level. The farm tax was the lower grade of the middle level with variations up or down one 
level. 

The standard tribute was pure gold, iron, silver, steel,” flint arrowheads, and stones 
for chimes; black-bear skins, brown-bear skins, fox skins, racoon-dog skins, and wool rugs. 

[64] [All these goods were shipped] from Mount Hsi-ch'ing P815," along the Huan 1 
[River]? and from there along the Ch'ien 18, over [the mountains] to the Mien #5,” into the 
Wei #1," [then] over the Ho [and thereby reached the capital]. 

[65] Between the Black Waters and the West Ho 148]? was Yung-chou Æ Jil [the 
Land of Yung]. After the Jo Waters 547K? had been led westward, the Ching # [River]? 
was joined to the Wei from the north, and both rivers were made to flow smoothly. 

After the Ch'i #8 and the Chi iH. [rivers]? were restored to their courses, the Feng 
Waters 27K? joined them. 

On Mount Ching and Mount Ch'i, roads had been made, [like those] from Mount 
Chung-nan $” and Mount Tun-wu MAWI to Mount Niao-shu SP.” In both the highlands 
and lowlands, [Yü] achieved success all the way to the desolate areas. After Mount San-wei 
=f& had been surveyed, the San-miao — #i were for the most part kept in order.” 

The soil there was dark-colored and friable. The land was rated the upper grade of the 
upper level. The farm tax was the middle grade of the lower level. 

The standard tribute was jade balls, jade staffs, and jade beads. 


(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 4:7). T'an Ch'i-hsiang has Mount Meng about 60 miles west of Chengtu (1:43). 

"T'an Ch'i-hsiang, who reads Huan-Yi as a place name, locates it north and east of Mount Wen in Kansu 
(1:43; see also n. 73 above). 

9 We share Needham's (6:91, n. b) doubts that this was steel. 

* On the border of modern Kansu and Tsinghai about 100 miles southwest of Lanchow {T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:43). 

“The Huan flowed southeast from Mount Wen east of the border between’ modern Kansu and Szechwan for 
about 200 miles before joining the Chien (see next note) about 100 miles northeast of Chengtu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:43). 

9' The Ch'ien flows south for about 200 miles from Mount Po[-meng] in Kansu to join the Pa © River near 
modern Ho-ch'uan & J| in Szechwan about 40 miles north of Chungking (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43-4). 

* Le. the Han i River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43-4). 

8 Flowing east from central Kansu, north of modern Sian, into the Yellow River at the conjunction of Honan, 
Shensi and Shansi provinces (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43-4). 

“The Hsi Ho Pii is that portion of the Yellow River from the point it bends north at the juncture of the mod- 
ern provinces of Shansi, Shensi and Honan until it swings to the west over 300 miles to the north (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:32); see also n. 117 in oür Chapter 1 above. 

“7 The Jo still has the same name--it flows northwest and then north through modern Kansu into Inner Mongolia 
and ends in a pair of lakes near the modern city of O-chi-na Ch'i 8RPEANIK (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 8:57). 

“The Ching flows southeast from modern P'ing-liang "is! in Kansu until it enters the Wei about 20 miles 
northeast of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

“The Ch'i was a small tributary (about 20 miles in length) of the Chi, which itself flowed south and east 
through modern Shensi to enter the Wei about 30 miles northeast of Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

% A stream only 25 miles long which flowed into the Wei from the south just west of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:44). 

? Located 65 miles southwest of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

% "So.yin" places Mount Tun-wu east of modern Fu-feng KA in Shensi about 60 miles west of Sian (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 5:41). This is a particularly questionable identification. 

9 Located near the headwaters of the Wei River in modern Kansu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43). 

™ On Mount San-wei see n. 115, Chapter 1 above. On the San-miao people, see n. 111 in Chapter 1 and on the 
campaigns against them, see Chao T'ieh-han ËR, Ku-shih k'ao-shu ASM (Taipei: Cheng-chung Shu-chi, 
1965). 
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[All these goods were shipped] from Mount Chi-shih MA and arrived at Lung-men 
BEPI5 on the West Ho, which flowed into the Wei i8] from the north [and thereby reached the 
capital]. As for rugs, they were [sent as tribute by] K'un-lun EE f," Hsi-chih #15,” and 
Ch'ü-sou 218.9 The Western Jung 2474"? then came into order. 

[67] [Yü] made roads" through the Nine Mountains: from Mount Ch'ien #f reaching 
Mount Ch'i and then to Mount Ching 7| and across the Ho:'” [from] Mount Hu-k'ou and 
Mount Lei-shou & & to the T'ai Yüeh Aik [Great Sacred Mountain]:'” [from] Mount Ti-chu 
WE: and Mount Hsi-ch'eng #72 to Mount Wang-wu EE; [from] the T'ai-hang X47 
[Mountains] and Mount Ch'ang ili to Mount Chieh-shih and then down to the coast; 
[from] Mount Hsi-ch'ing, Mount Chu-yü R, and Mount Niao-shu to Mount T'ai-hua 
Ki [from] Mount Hsiung-erh 185, Mount Wai-fang 7h77, and Mount T'ung-po #944 to 
Mount Fu-wei €. 


55 A range stretching along the modern Tsinghai-Kansu border 50 miles west of the modern city of Ma-ch'ü 
#582 (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43). At the foot of its northern slopes is the Yellow River--these goods were thus 
shipped over the river around its great northern bend to Lung-men. 

% On the west bank of the Yellow River about 20 miles north of modern Han-ch'eng $8J& in Shensi (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

"In modern Tsinghai about 200 miles northwest of Ch'ing-hai iiS (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:31). 

“Located on the eastern bend of the Yellow River in Tsinghai west of the modern city of Kuci-te #8 (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43). 

#T'an Ch'i-hsiang (2:17) following "Chi-chieh" locates Ch'ü-sou on the northernmost portion of the Yellow 
River in what is the modern Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region about 20 miles southwest of the modern city of 
Wu-la-t'e-ch'ien Ch'i SERA. Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 11) feels that the Han Ch'ü-sou and that of the 
Hsia must be different places and suggests a location on the modern Kansu-Shensi border. But the "Chi-chieh" Jo- 
cation is much more in keeping with the geographical context of this passage. 

WA non-Chinese tribe living in Tsinghai. 

10t Another reading of tao 28 takes refers it to Yü's travels--see Chavannes, 1:135 and n. 1: "Il (Yu) parcourut 
les neuf montagnes." Our reading fits better with the parallel passages: tao Chiu Ch'uan WAWI (Shih chi, 
1:69). 

10 This road would have gone from Mount Ch'ien (written ch'ien f in Shang shu chu-shu [6:22a]), located 
about 60 miles west of Mount Ch'i (see n. 19 above) in western Shensi, by Mount Ch'i to Mount Ching (not the 
same Mount Ching depicted above in n. 62, it is located on the north shore of the Wei and the west bank of the 
Yellow River near their confluence--T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35--130 miles east of Mount Ch'i) and then across the 
Yellow River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

' Here the road ran from Mount Hu-k'ou (see n. 17 above) on the east bank of the Yellow River about 100 
miles north of the eastward bend, south to Mount Lei-shou (i.e., Mount Li ÉÉ--see also n. 123, Chapter 1 above), 
which was on this bend, directly across the Yellow River from Mount Ching, at the juncture of modern Honan, 
Shansi and Shensi provinces (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35) on to the T'ai-yüeh (i.e., Mount Huo T'ai ÆX on the east 
bank of the Fen #1 River near modern Huo # County in Shansi) about 130 miles to the northeast (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:35). 

'* This route went from Mount Ti-chu on the north bank of the Yellow River about 120 miles south of T'ai-yüeh 
and 15 miles east of modern San-men Hsia 2116 City northeast about 60 miles to Mount Hsi-ch'eng (some 60 
miles north of Loyang) and on a few miles south to Mount Wang-wu, a small range just to the south on the 
Honan-Shansi border (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

16 The T'ai-hang are actually a lengthy range dividing much of modern Hopei from Shansi, its southernmost 
portion 60 miles east of Mount Wang-wu; Mount Ch'ang is also known as Mount Heng EL (see Shang shu chu- 
shu, 6:22b), located on the Shansi-Hopei border 85 miles north of the T'ai-hang; Mount Chieh-shih (see n. 30 
above) is in extreme northeastern Hopei about 180 miles east of the T'ai-hang and only a few miles from the sea 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35, 38 and 41). 

1% This road would have run about 300 miles from Mount Hsi-ch'ing near modern Lanchow in Kansu (see n. 81 
above) to Mount Chu-yü on the Wei River about 60 miles southeast (downriver) from Mount Niao-shu (see n. 93 
above) and then on to Mount T'ai Hua (i.e., Mount Hua), 15 miles south of the juncture of the modern provinces 
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He made roads from Mount Po-chung WAX to Mount Ching;"* [from] Mount Nei-fang 
WA to Mount Ta-pieh A#l:!? [from] the southern slopes of Mount Wen iX'" to Mount 
Heng, crossing the Nine Chiang, to the plain of Fu-ch'ien BORJE." 

[69] He channeled the Nine Rivers.'” . 

He channeled the Jo Waters to Mount Ho-li & %, and sent the remainder of the water 
into the Liu-sha ifti? [Shifting Sands (Desert)].'? 

He channeled the Black Waters 227K up to Mount San-wei, and sent it into the Nan- 
hai Gi." 

[70] He channeled the Ho from [Mount] Chi-shih to Lung-men, south to the northern 
slopes of Mount Hua, east to Mount Ti-chu, and further east to Meng-chin iif [Meng 
Ford].!' He brought it past the north shore of the Lo &E [River] to [Mount] Ta-p'i AZ." 
He brought it north past the Chiang River #7 to Ta-lu." To the north he divided it into the 


of Honan, Shansi and Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43-44). 

WA lengthy road which began at Mount Hsiung-erh about 125 miles west-southwest of modern Loyang in 
Shensi, ran to Mount Wai-fang 30 miles east-southeast of Loyang and then south about 100 miles to Mount T'ung- 
po (on the Honan-Hupei border about 130 miles northwest of modern Wuhan) and Mount Fu-wei (i. e. Pu-wei 
BJE, see Shang shu chu-shu, 6:232) another 65 miles to the south. 

W8 This road leads from Mount Po-yang in Kansu (see n. 77 above) 300 miles along the Wei River to Mount 
Ching near where the Yellow River turns eastward (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43-44). 

' Mount Nei-fang was on the east bank of the Han i River about 100 miles west of modern Wuhan; this road 
led eastward nearly 200 miles to the range known as the Ta-pieh on the border between Anhwei and Hupei (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45-6). 

0 The Shang shu text regularly distinguishes Mount Wen !& and the Wen River iX. The Shih chi text never dis- 
tinguishes the two, using only iX. Ssu-ma himself does mention Ri in Shih chi, 29:1415. 

“Mount Wen has not been identified. It is not likely to be the Mount Wen referred to above (see n. 76 above) 
since that one is on the modern Kansu-Szechwan border, hundreds of miles from where the rest of the places on 
this road are. Neither Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 60-1) nor Chavannes (1:140, n. 1) are of any help. Mount 
Heng is just south of modern Huo-shan XIN in Anhwei. The Nine Chiang. was the section of the Yangtze River 
just north of modern Lake Po-yang in Kiangsi, and the Plain of Fu-ch'ien some 30 miles southwest near modern 
Te-an #@# in Kiangsi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45-6). Since the remainder of this road (after Mount Wen) runs al- 
most due south for about 125 miles, perhaps Mount Wen is located somewhere just north of Mount Heng. 

12 On the Nine Rivers see Florian C. Reiter, "Change and Continuity in Historical Geography: Chang Huang's 
(1527-1608) Reflections on the Yü-kung," AM, Third Series, 3.1(1990), p. 130, Reiter's "Über den Namen 'Neun 
Flüsse’ (Chiu-chiang) und seine Behandlung in der historischen Geographie am Beispiel von Erdrterungen Ch'eng 
Ta-ch'ang's (1123:1195)," OE, 29(1982), 161-71, and Sun Hsing-yen HÆ ff (1753-1818), Shang shu chin-ku- 
wen chu-shu A85 5 KIH, 3B:4a, 3C:7b, SPPY. 

' On the Jo Shui see n. 87 above. Mount Ho-li is a small range along the eastern banks of the upper reaches of 
the Jo in modern Kansu. The Liu-sha refers to a large area of desert from northwest of the Jo in Kansu to the 
north flowing Yellow River in the Ningsia Hui Autonomous Region (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:31-32). 

' This channel approximates that of the modern Han #4 River. Mount San-wei (see n. 114, Chapter 1) is in 
Kansu and the Black Waters near modern Han-chung If! (see n. 75 above). Nan-hai here must refer to the sea 
beyond the mouth of the Yangtze (see "Cheng-yi"). 

15 On these locations see n. 74, 104, 95 and 96 respectively. Meng Ford is about 20 miles northeast of modern 
Loyang near Meng County in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

tté The Lo River flows from southern Shensi GO miles southwest of Mount Hua) eastward to enter the Yellow 
River near modern Wen li County in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35-36). The "Cheng-yi" says Ta-p'i is Eastern 
Mount Wili in Li-yang 8285 (near modern Chün i£ County on the north bank of the Yellow River in Hopei, T'an 
Ch'i-bsiang, 5:49). 

MI The Chiang is aiso known as the Chang iki and flowed from near modern Ho-shun fifi in Shansi (near what 
was later the Ch'ang-p'ing Battlefield) south, east and then northeast to join with the north branch of the Ho about 
35 miles northeast of modern Han-tan HE in Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:38). On the marsh called Ta-lu, see n. 
29 above. i 
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Nine Ho, then brought it together again to become the Ni Ho Zi" [Reverse Ho] and sent it 
into the ocean.!!” 

From Mount Po-chung he channeled the Yang River /#, running it eastward to become 
the Han, and further east to become the waters of the Ts'ang-lang ##®.' He brought it past 
the San-shih River =¥ and sent it into the Ta-pieh X Mountains."? He sent it into the 
Chiang, then joined it with a lake to the east to make Lake P'eng-li, then east to become the 
Pei Chiang ALiL [North Chiang] and then sent it into the ocean." l 

From Mount Wen he channeled the Chiang to the east, splitting it into the T'o, then 
running it further east into the Li [River] M.' He brought it past the Nine Chiang to Tung- 
ling HE.” He took it east, then turned it north and joined it to the confluence [of waters 
overflowed from Lake P'eng-li], then turned it east to become the Central Chiang PIL, and 
sent it into the ocean. 

He channeled the Yen #t east to become the Chi River, sent it into the Ho, splashed it 
out to become [Lake] Ying #8, took it out east, to the north of T'ao-ch'iu KIT, further east to 
Lake Ko af, then further east and north to join with the Wen, then further northeast, and sent 
it into the ocean. "24 

He channeled the Huai from T'ung-po HAH east to join with the Ssu and the Yi Rivers, 
and sent it east into the ocean. 5 

He channeled the Wei ibi from Niao-shu-t'ung-hsüeh f&BK[BI7X east to join the Feng 
i, further northeast to join with the Ching if, brought it east past the Ch'i #8 and the Chi iH 
[Rivers], and sent it into the Ho."5 | 

He channeled the Lo from Mount Hsiung-erh northeast to join with the Chien and 
Ch'an Rivers, east to join the Yi, then sent it northeast into the ocean. 


!!5 Presumably the nine channels in the delta of the Yellow River at that time (see n. 34 above). The Reverse 
River must refer to that portion of the Ho under tidal influence (see Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao,.p. 100). 

1 On Mount Po-chung was near the source of the Han € River (see n. 77 above); according to "Cheng-yi" the 
Yang and the Ts'ang-lang were designations given to portions of what is now the Han (see also Ch'ien Mu, Ti- 
ming k'ao, pp. 133-4). — 

Tan Ch'i-hsiang (1:45) identifies San-shih as the land on the left side of the Han south of modern Hsiang-fan 
FEE in Hupei. It is difficult to see how any water could move from the Han-River basin "into" the Ta-pieh 
Mountains 100 miles to the east. Shang shu chu-shu (6:26b) reads chih yü EF "up to" rather than ju yi AT 
"send into." 

?! On Lake P'eng-li see n. 54 above. The North Chiang refers to that northernmost section of the Yangtze from 
modern Nanking to the sea (see Ch'ien Mu, Timing k'ao, p. 129). 

12 On Mount Wen see n. 76 above; on the T'o, n. 66. The Li (also i8) River flowed from what is now north- 
western Hunan east to join the Yangtze at Lake Tung-t'ing WAE (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 

13 On the Nine Chiang see n. 65 above. Tung-ling was in the Ta-pich Range, northwest of the Nine Chiang 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 

12 The Yen was the designation given to the upper reaches of the Chi, near modern Chi-yüan Wif in Honan; 
the Chi joined the Ho from the north about 30 miles northwest of modern Chengchow. Lake Ying is located on 
the south side of the river just northwest of Chengchow. The Chi then flowed out of this lake eastward past T'ao- 
ch'iu (or simply T'ao, near modern Ting-t'ao ZEE in Shantung) into Lake K'o a few miles east of that city; then 
it ran into the Wen (see n. 44 above), back into the Chi, and on to the ocean (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35-36 and 
39-40). 

13 The Huai originates at the foot of Mount T'ung-po on the modern Honan-Hupei border and flows east to the 
sea; the Ssu and the Yi (see n. 53 and 46 above) are tributaries which join the Tan 7 and then the Huai in Ki- 
angsu about 70 miles before it empties into the sca (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45-46). 

"5 The Wei originates at the foot of Mount Niao-shu (see n. 93 above) in modern Kansu; the Feng is a small 
tributary joining it just west of modern Sian; the Ching enters from the north, east of Sian and the Ch'i and Chü 
join it from the north about 10 miles further downstream (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43-44). 

"" The Lo (sce n. 116 above) flows north of Mount Hsiung-erh (see n. 107 above) eastwards where it is joined 
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[75] After this, the nine lands were all set in order, and the four quarters all settled. 
The nine mountain ranges were al] marked for roads, the nine waterways' headwaters were 
Cleared, the nine lakes were banked, and the world assembled together. 

The [contents of] the six storehouses have been well tended, all the soils have been 
carefully classified, and due care given to taxes. All paid farm taxes to the central capital! 
based on the three ranks of soils. Bestowing land and cognomens [Yü said], "I gave priority 
to those who had merit. Do not defy my actions!" 

[Yu] made the land five-hundred li outside of the Son of Heaven's city the supply do- 
main. The farm tax for the first hundred li was paid in sheaves of grain, for the next hundred 
li in ears of grain, for the next hundred fi in spikes of grain, for the next hundred Ji in un- 
hulled grain, and for the last hundred fi in hulled grain. 

[He made] the land five-hundred li outside of the supply domain the warning domain. 
The first hundred li were the ranking officers' fiefs. The next hundred li were the barons' 
fiefs, and the last three-hundred /i were the feudal lords' [fiefs]. 

[He made] the land five-hundred /i outside of the warning domain the peace-securing 
domain. For the first three-hundred /i they modified the teachings of the central government 
[according to the situation]. For the last two-hundred li, they maintained military garrisons at 
full strength. _ 

[He made] the land five-hundred li outside of the peace-securing domain the reinforcing 
domain. The first three-hundred /i [held] the Yi [peopte], the next two-hundred /i [held] exiled 
men. 

[He made] the five-hundred /i outside of the reinforcing domain the wild domain. The 
first three-hundred li [held] the Man [people]. The next two-hundred li [held] banished men. 

[77] To the east [these domains] extended to the ocean, to the west they covered the 
Liu-sha, and to the limits of both north and south. [The goverumen 's] advice and instructions 
encompassed the world. 

After this, the emperor [Shun] bestowed on Yü a black-jade tablet, 129, announcing to the 
world his successful accomplishments. The world was then greatly ordered. ; 


Kao-yao was made the judicial officer to administer the people. Emperor Shun held 
court. Yü, Po Yi {4° and Kao-yao conversed before the emperor:"' 

Kao-yao explained his plans: "If [a king] can make his character trustworthy, then his 
plans will become brilliant and his assistants in harmony." 

Yi said, "It is so. But how (to do this)?" 

Kao-yao said, "Ah! One should be attentive in cultivating oneself, think for the long 
term, and cause the nine relations to be sincere and orderly. Then all distinguished people will 


by the Chien and Ch'an from the north near Loyang (see n. 70) and the Yi from the south a few miles further 
downstream before entering the Yellow River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18 and 19). 

"5 Our parsing differs from the Chung-hua editors here. 

1? Kuei E was a tablet, made of jade or stone, which the emperor and the feudal lords held during sacrifices at 
court (Hsü Chia-lu, p. 219). 

13 Only Kao-yao and Yü appear in the conversation that follows. It is not clear who this Po Yi is; perhaps this 
is an error for ffi, as Takigawa (2:3), suggests. There is also a Po Yi who appears in the "Canon of Shun" 
chapter of the Book of Documents as one of the Chiefs of:the Four Sacred Mountains, and another Po Yi who ap- 
pears in the Lü-shih ch'un-chiu as the tutor of the Emperor Chuan-hsü (see our translation of Chapter 1). In any 
case, he must be distinguished from the famous hermit of a much later era who appears in Chapter 61. 

Pi This sentence summarizes the following passage, a condensed version of the Shang shu chapter "Kao-yao 
Mo" X83 (The Plan of Kao-yao), Shang shu chu-shu, 4:16b-24b, SPPY. 
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come to assist you. Things done near can have far-reaching [effects]--the reason lies in these 
[things]. "? 

Yü bowed to his elegant speech. "It is so." 

Kao-yao said, "Ah! [Governing consists in] knowing people and bringing peace to 

eople." i 

4 Yi said, "Alas! It is all just as you have said. But even a good emperor finds it diffi- 
cuit. If he were able to know people, then he would be intelligent and therefore capable of ap- 
pointing people to official positions. If he could bring peace to people, then he would be 
gracious and therefore the common people would embrace him. If he were able to be intelli- 
gent and gracious, why should he worry about Huan Tou 5252, why should he move the Miao 
#i [people], why should he fear those sycophants with their sweet talk and pleasing 
appearance?" 

Kao-yao said, "It is so. Ah! With regard to conduct, there are indeed nine virtues. 
And I will surely tell you these virtues." 

Then he said, "When one sets to work, one should be liberal but strict, gentle but firm, 
frank but reverent, orderly but alert, compliant but courageous, forthright but warm, easy go- 
ing but unyielding, resolute but sincere, forceful but righteous. If one can manifest these prin- 
ciples, it is excellent indeed! 

"If one can show three of these nine virtues daily, if morning and night one is reverent 
and diligent, one can maintain his household. "^ 

"If one sternly promotes and respects six of the nine virtues daily, and serves sincerely, 
one can maintain his state. 

"If one accepts them completely and applies them generally, carrying out all nine of 
these virtues, those with talent will serve in office and all the functionaries will be made re- 
spectful and cautious. 

"Do not allow the evil, the depraved, the cunning plotters, or men otherwise unfit to 
hold office." This is what is called disrupting the affairs of Heaven. To chastise criminals 
according to heaven, he has five punishments to be used in five ways." Could what I have 
said achieve good behavior?” 

Yü said, "Your words would bring about good merit and behavior." 

[78] Kao-yao said, "I don't have knowledge yet, I only want to assist the government." 

[79] Emperor Shun spoke to Yü and said, "You say something illuminating, too!" 

Yü touched his forehead to the ground and said, "Ah! What should I say? I think only 
of keeping myself busy every day." 

Kao-yao challenged Yü, "What do you mean by keeping busy?" 


7! We follow the Shang shu chu-shu (4:17) text (tsai tz'u TEH), rather than the Shih chi text (tsai yi TEC). 

7? Huan-tou was a bad minister of Yao (see Shang shu cheng-yi, 2:11b, SPPY) and the [San-]Miao were referred 
to above (see n. 94); a parallel passage can be found in Shang shu (Shang shu cheng-yi, 4:10b, SPPY); on the 
sources referring to Huan Tou as the progenitor of the Miao, see Karlgren, "Legends," pp. 254-5. 

1% Our translation follows Ch'ü Wan-li HM 8, Shang shu chin-chu chin-yi, p. 22, n. 20. 

13 The Shang shu chu-shu (4:20b) reads ARBES, LEE, MET ne. KRR The Shih chi text reads 
E AeA and omits the last twelve characters: thus Ssu-ma Ch'ien's text either differed or he took shih-shih BUB 
as a binome with the meaning "solemn" and simply omitted the missing portion. 

“The Shang shu chu-shu (4:21b) reads WAAC, For various interpretations of this line, see Karlgren, 
“Glosses, I," pp. 111-2, gloss #1306. It seem that Ssu-ma Ch'ien took the word chiao #% in a sense somewhat 
similar to the modern usage of "cause, allow." 

"The Shih chi omits a long passage from the Shang shu text here, which is why this passage seems so abrupt. 
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Yü said, "The flood waters surged towards the heavens, so vast that they embraced the 
mountains and covered the hills. The people in the lowlands were all working on the 
waters. ?* 

"When I travelled on land, I rode in a car; when I travelled on water, I rode in a boat; 
when I travelled over mud, I rode in a sled; when I travelled in the mountains, I rode in a se- 
dan chair.” As I travelled through the mountains, I marked the trees for roads, and together 
with [Po] Yi 2$ I gave the common people rice and fresh meat. This is how we dug channels 
for the Nine Ho and brought them to the four seas, dredged the ditches and canals and brought 
them to the rivers. 

"Together with [Hou] Chi #, I gave the common people foods which were hard to ob- 
tain. When a place had little to eat, then we moved [food] from where there was a surplus to 
where there was not enough." And we also moved people's residence around. The common 
people then were settled. The many regions became peaceful." 

Kao-yao said, "It is so. This is your outstanding merit. 

— Yi said, "Ah! Emperor! Be careful of the position you hold and keep your behavior 
composed. Retain your kindness and the world will greatly echo you. Openly setve the man- 
dates of the Supreme Deity by cleansing your mind. Heaven will bless you by enhancing your 
mandate. " 

The emperor said, "Oh! You vassals! You vassals! You vassals be my hands and 
feet, eyes and ears. I want to assist the people; you assist me! I want to observe the manifes- 
tations of the ancients, in [the garments embroidered. with] the sun, moon, and planets. You 
made them. I want to hear the sounds of the six pipes, the five tones [of the pentatonic scale], 
and the eight sounds [of the musical instruments], to observe whether [the country is] in order 
or disorder," so I can modify my five teachings. You [*80*] make me hear them. If I be- 
come close to the depraved, you correct and assist me.” You shall not flatter me to my face 
and slander me after you have withdrawn. You shall respect the four attendant vassals.'“ As 
for all those defamatory and depraved vassals, if a lord's kindness is applied with sincerity, 
they will all become peaceful." BN 

Yü said, "It is so. If an emperor does not practice [these] things, generally mixing up 
the good and the bad, then there would be no merit." 

The emperor said,'” "Don't be as presumptuous as Tan-chu FA,“ who was fond of 
nothing but leisure and pleasure. Even if there was no water, he would sail his boat. With his 


138 The Shang shu chu-shu (here "Yi-chi" 12, 5:1b) reads PRE. The Shih chi text reads PECES ARS ZK. 
For a discussion of other possible translations for this line, see Karlgren, "Glosses, I," pp. 116-7, gloss #1313. 

This is Ssu-ma Ch'ien's explanation for the phrase yii ch'eng ssu-tsai TAMAK in the Shang shu chu-shu 
(Shang shu chu-shu, 5:1b, SPPYj. It is explained in approximately the same way in the Han shu ("The Treatise 
on Canals and Ditches” 1118:35) and the K'ung An-kuo Commentary. The Sun Sub-commentary claims that this 
explanation is also given in two older books now existing only in fragments: Shih Tzu F^ F and Shen Tzu WTF. 

“O The traditional interpretation of the Shang shu text differs. See Karlgren, "Glosses, I," pp. 117-8, gloss 
#1315. 

“I The Shang shu text reads shih ju ch'ang yen HIYA "I shall follow your elegant words." 

12 There are numerous interpretations of the phrase lai shih hua KM. See Karlgren, "Glosses, I," pp. 125-7, 
gloss #1322 for a lengthy discussion. 

- The Shang shu chu-shu (5:52) reads: Yü wei, ju pi F328. E "If E err, you guide me." 

"^ Fu-ch'en SES is Ssu-ma Ch'ien's rendering of the word Jin #8 in the Shang shu chu-shu (5:5a). According 
to "So-yin," lin refers to four types of attendants who stood to the front, rear, left and right of the Emperor in 
Court. 

'S In the Shang shu chu-shu (5:10b) this is still part of Yii's speech. See Karlgren, "Glosses, 1," p. 131, gloss 
#1329a: both ku-wen and chin-wen versions originally had the phrase Ti yiieh ME, but it was removed in the 
K'ung version of the text. 
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friends he engaged in licentious behavior at home. For this reason he cut off his family tradi- 
tion. I could not follow such an example." 

Yü said, "[On the hsin Æ day and the jen T day] I married a daughter of T'u-shan 
Wili and [stayed home] through the k'wei 3t and chia FA days.” When Ch'i Ét was born, I 
did not take care of him. For this reason I was able to accomplish the work of waters and 
lands and assist you to realize the five service-zones as far as five-thousand miles away--in 
each land we made twelve settlements--extending outward to reach the four seas. In all [these 
places] we established a chief for every five [lords]'? and each of them carried out his own 
works. The Miao were obstinate; however, they would not carry out their work. May the 
Emperor bear this in mind." 

The emperor said, "It was your work which made it possible to guide my deeds." 

[81] Kao-yao at this point looked upon Yü's deeds and ordered all the people to model 
themselves on Yü. If they did not do as he said, then punishment followed. Shun's virtue was 
greatly manifest. 

At this point K'uei 3€ played music, the deceased ancestors all arrived [to enjoy the 
sacrifices], the lords all yielded to each other, the birds and beasts all began to soar and dance, 
and the "Hsiao-shao" #83 was played for the ninth time. A phoenix came, all the beasts 
danced, and all the officials were in harmony. The emperor for this reason wrote a song 
which went; 


To care for heaven's mandate 
is to make good use of time and potential; 


Then he sang 


Hands and feet understand each other, 
the head be inspired, 
and the one-hundred tasks [*82*] thrive! 


Kao-yao touched his forehead to the ground, raised his voice and said, "Keep in mind, always 
engage in interesting affairs, be careful about your laws and be attentive!" Then he too made 
a song which went: 


The head be bright, 
the arms and legs have might, 
and every enterprise run ríght! 


Again he sang, 


When the head takes care of the trivial, 
the arms and legs become idle, 
then ten thousand things are unattended! 


"5 Ya0's son--see our translation of Chapter 1 above. 

Wi legge (3:85) translates the corresponding Shang shu passage: "When I married in T'oo-shan, / remained 
with my wife only the days sin, jin, kwei, and kea." These are the eighth, ninth, tenth and first days of the ten-day 
week. See also Karlgren, "Glosses, I," p. 134-5, gloss #1333, and Chavannes, 1:158 and n. 3. 

‘8 There are numerous readings of this line, but we follow that suggested by K'ung An-kuo (see "Chi-chieh"; 
see also Legge's comments [3:85-86]). 
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The emperor bowed and said, "It is so! Go! Be attentive! "!^ 

At this point the people of the world esteemed Yü's clarification of the standards, ways 
of doing things, and music, so they put him in charges [of the sacrifices] to the spirits of the 
mountains and rivers," Emperor Shun recommended Yü to the heavens to be his successor, 
After seventeen years, Emperor Shun died. 

When the mourning period of three years was over, Yü declined the position and 
avoided Shun's son, Shang-chün 2459, by going to Yang-ch'eng Bik." The feudal lords of 
the world all kept away from Shang-chün and paid homage to Yü. After this, Yü ascended the 
throne. Facing southward, he received the world's homage. The name of his state was Hsia- 
hou HiS. His cognomen was Ssu W. 

[83] When Emperor Yü was enthroned, he selécted Kao-yao and recommended him to 
heaven. He was about to transfer the government to him, but Kao-yao died. He enfeoffed 
Kao-yao's descendants at Ying X and Liu 7* and some of them at Hsü #F.'? Afterward he 
selected Yi 3 and entrusted him with the reigns of government. 

~ After ten years, Emperor Yü made an imperial tour of inspection to the east. When he 
reached K'uai-chi #14, he passed away. [As he was dying] he gave the world to Yi. 

When the mourning period of three years was over, Yi yielded to Emperor Yii's son, 
Ch'i EX, and avoided him by living south of Mount Ch'i. Yü's son Ch'i was worthy and the 
people of the world fixed their hopes on him. By the time Yü died, even though he had given 
the world to Yi, the days Yi had assisted Yü were few, and the people of the world had not yet 
reached an understanding with him. For this reason the feudal lords kept away from Yi and 
paid homage to Ch'i. They said, "This is our lord, Emperor Yü's son." After this, Ch'i sub- 
sequently ascended the throne of the Son of Heaven. He was known as Emperor Ch'i of 
Hsia-hou. à 

[84] Emperor Ch'i of Hsia-hou was Yü's son; [Ch'i's] mother was a daughter of the 
T'u-shan £I Clan. 

The Yu-Hu #18 Clan did not submit, Ch'i chastised it and engaged in a great battle at 
Kan H.'? When he was about to go into battle, he wrote the "Vow at Kan" and then called 
in the six ministers to explain. 

Ch'i said, "Oh, you people of the six offices! 1 will take this vow to enjoin you. The 
Yu-Hu Clan abused the five elements and neglected the three annuaries.5 Heaven for this 


“This marks the end of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's paraphrase of "Kao-yao's Plan." There is a lengthy section-in Shang 
shu (preceding "at this point K'uei played music") which Ssu-ma Ch'ien omits here. 

1 This seems related to Ta-Tai Li-chi (7:3b, SPPY): BE, BRACE, The term shen-chu ME also appears 
in the Shang shu chapter “Hsien yu yi te" RA— iE (All Have One Virtue) and in the Tso chuan (Yang, Tso 
chuan, Hsiang 14, p. 1016). ' 

P! On our treatment of ch'eng 4k see "On Using This Book" in the front-matter. 

55? Ying was to the south of the Huai River near modern Ku-shih E148 in Honan; Liu further southeast near mod- 
ern Liu-an XA in Anhwei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:10); Hsü was a few miles east of modern Hsü-ch'ang E in 
Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:29). 

55 Kan was located about 25 miles southwest of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:10). 

This begins Ssu-ma Ch'ien's paraphrase of the Book af Documents chapter "Kan shih" H# (The Vow at 
Kan), Shang shu chu-shu (7:1a-4a). There is a question, however, whether this chapter refers to Yü or to his son 
Ch'i. : 

5* Karlgren ("Glosses on the Book of Documents," No. 1399 [BMFEA, 20(1948)], pp. 168-9), following sugges- 
tions by Cheng Hsüan RBZ (127-200 A.D., cited by "Chi-chieh" in Shih chi, 2:84, and Ma Jung RB (79-166 
A.D., cited by "Chi-chieh" in Shih chi, 4:122) translates san-cheng =1E as the three governing forces (of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man)." The usual interpretation of san-cheng is as a reference to the "three annuaties" of the 
Hsía, Shang, and Chou dynasties. These supposedly differed as to which month was designated as the beginning 
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reason is going to cut short its sovereignty. Now I am only respectfully carrying out Heaven's 
punishment. 

"If the left flank does not attack the left, if the right flank does not attack the right, you 
are not carrying out your orders. If the drivers do not guide their horses properly, you are not 
carrying out your orders. If you follow orders, you will be rewarded at the ancestral temple. 
If you do not follow orders, you will be slaughtered at the earth god's temple. I will enslave 
your family." Then he destroyed the Yu-Hu Clan and the world came to pay homage. 

[85] When Emperor Ch'i of the Hsia-hou died, his son Emperor T'ai-k'ang AE was 
enthroned. Emperor T'ai-k'ang lost his state. While his five brothers waited on the north 
bank of the Lo, they wrote the "Song of the Five Princes. "$ 

When T'ai-k'ang passed away, his younger brother Chung-k'ang “FB was enthroned. 
He was known as the Emperor Chung-k'ang. During the time of Emperor Chung-k'ang, The 
Hsi # and The Ho fi^ indulged themselves in drinking, disregarding the seasons and confus- 
ing the reckoning of the days. Yin Éi went to chastise them and wrote "Yin's Campaign. "'?* 

[86] When Chung-k'ang passed away, his son, Emperor Hsiang TH was enthroned. 
When Emperor Hsiang passed away, his son Emperor Shao-k'ang “> HE was enthroned.'? 
When Emperor Shao-k'ang passed away, his son Emperor Chu T'9 was enthroned. When 
Emperor Chu passed away, his son Emperor Hui #2 was enthroned. When Emperor Hui 
passed away, his son Emperor Wang tf was enthroned. When Emperor Wang passed away, 
his son Emperor Hsieh itt was enthroned. When Emperor Hsieh passed away, his son Em- 
peror Pu-chiang AN was enthroned. When Emperor Pu-chiang passed away, his younger 
brother Emperor Chiung MA was enthroned. When Emperor Chiung passed away, his son Em- 
peror Chin FE was enthroned. When Emperor Chin passed away, they enthroned Emperor Pu- 
chiang's son, K'ung-chia FLP. He was known as Emperor K'ung-chia. 

After Emperor K'ung-chia was enthroned, he delighted in following ghosts and spirits 
and engaging in licentious and disorderly actions. The prestige of the Hsia-hou Clan declined 
and the feudal lords rebelled against him. 

Heaven sent down two dragons,'”' a male and a female. K'ung-chia was not able to 
care for them and he lost the support of the Huan-lung 3448 (Dragon Raising) Clan. The Yao- 
t'ang MS Clan was already in decline, [but] among their descendants one Liu Lei WA? 
learned the technique of taming dragons from the Huan-lung Clan and thus obtained service 
with K'ung-chia. K'ung-chia bestowed on him the cognomen Yü-lung #JAB (Dragon Tamer) 
and conferred on him the people descended from the Shih-wei KÆ [Clan]. The female 
of the farming calendar. While Karlgren's suggestion merits consideration, we believe that it is more likely Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien took san-cheng in the calendrical sense, since this was the more common interpretation in the Han dy- 
‘nasty. There is some support for this in Shih chi, 4:122, which reads "[Chow] has cut himself off from Heaven 
and ruined Ais san-cheng." "Cut himself off from Heaven" is easily understood in light of calendrical matters, 
and the possessive "his" makes it unlikely that Ssu-ma thought of san-cheng in such general terms as "the three 
governing forces." 

#6 Another section of the Shang shu, "Wu tzu chih ko" Tif Z 3K (Shang shu chu-shu, 7:4a-8b). 

“On The Hsi and The Ho see Legge (3:18n.), Shang shu chu-shu (2:5.b, SPPY), and Karlgren, "Legends," 
pp. 262-7. 

18A section of the Shang shu, "Yin cheng" JALAK, (Shang shu chu-shu, 7:8b-16a). 

1 There are numerous stories regarding Shao-k'ang in various Warring States texts, but Ssu-ma Ch'ien has ap- 
parently decided to omit them here. 

NO *So-yin" gives special readings for several of these names. Our transliteration below follows "So-yin." 

16i See also Jean Pierre Diény, Le symbolisme du dragon dans la Chine antique (Paris: Collège de France, Insti- 
tut des Hautes Études Chinoises, 1987). 

12 See also Yang, Tso chuan, Chao 29, pp. 1501-2. 
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dragon died and Liu Lei fed it to The Hsia-hou. The Hsia-hou sent [someone] to demand 
[more of it], and, fearing [that he would be punished], Liu Lei moved on. 

[88] When K'ung-chia passed away, his son Emperor Kao # was enthroned. When 
Emperor Kao passed away, his son Emperor Fa ¥ was enthroned. When Fa passed away, his 
son Emperor Lü-k'uei 432 was enthroned. He was known as Chieh #. 

From K'ung-chia's time to the time of Emperor Chieh, the feudal lords had revolted 
many times against the Hsia. Chieh did not engage in virtuous [government] but in military 
power'® and [this] hurt the families of the hundred cognomens. The families of the hundred 
cognomens were not able to bear him. 

Chieh then summoned T'ang i£ and jailed him in Hsia-t'ai 2. After a while he 
freed him. T'ang cultivated his virtue and the feudal lords all submitted to T'ang. T'ang then 
led troops to attack Chieh of Hsia. Chieh fled to Ming-t'iao 18166!” and subsequently was ex- 
iled and died there. Before he died he said to someone, "I regret failing to kill T'ang in Hsia- 
t'ai; that is what has brought me to this.” 

-T'ang then ascended the throne of the Son of Heaven and received the world's homage 
in The Hsia's place. T'ang enfeoffed the descendants of the Hsia. In the Chou dynasty they 
were enfeoffed at Ch'i fd. 


[89] His Honor the Grand Scribe says: "Yi had Ssu as his cognomen. His descen- 
dants were enfeoffed separately and they used [the names of] their own states as their cogno- 
mens. So for this reason there were the Hsia-hou Clan, the Yu-Hu Clan, the Yu-Nan. 4A 
Clan, the Chen-hsün #44 Clan, the T'ung-ch'eng #744 Clan, the Pao 3 Clan, the Fei & 
Clan, the Chi fd Clan, the Tseng £ Clan, the Hsin ¥ Clan, the Ming 5€ Clan, the Chen ét 
Clan, the Ko X Clan. Confucius followed the Hsia calendar and many scholars have trans- 
mitted "Hsia hsiao-cheng" € ^il: (The Lesser Annuary of the Hsia).* In the time of Yu of 
Hsia the tribute and taxation systems were completed. Some say Yii met the feudal lords south 
of the Chiang to assess their merits and died there. Accordingly he was buried there. The 
place was named K'uai-chi. K'uai-chi means "gather together to evaluate." 


'8 We read this as "I #5 (8m (45 R: 8 ETE, 

'^ North of the Yellow River in modern Honan about 30 miles northeast of modern Kaifeng (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:10). 

87 The Chung-hua edition emends this to read "the Chen-ko clan." 

‘6 This is the name of a chapter in the Ta Tai li-chi. | 
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This chapter is framed by an account of the Hsia lineage. Ssu-ma Ch'ien says little of 
Yu's origin, indicating his skepticism of his sources. The main section of this chapter is, how- 
ever, an introduction to ancient Chinese geography with passages which suggest the Domesday 
Book. K is based closely on Ssu-ma Ch'ien's interpretation of the "Yi kung" &Fi chapter in 
the Shang shu i (Book of Documents). In following with the perceived intention of this 
chapter, we have endeavored to to identify place names in a manner which would allow the 
text to make sense, keeping in mind, however, that the locations we provide in the apparatus 
are for the most part speculative. 

Although Ssu-ma Ch'ien studied the Shang shu with K'ung An-kuo FLE (c, 156 c. 
74 B.C.), his interpretations often differ from those found in the extant "K'ung An-kuo Com- 
mentary." There is a general consensus that this commentary was actually the work of a much 
ater scholar, but many complex questions regarding the relationship between the "Commen- 
tary" and the Shih chi remain, some of which are discussed in Ku Kuo-shun's work listed in 
the "Studies" below. 

On the chronology of the Hsia, see David W. Pankenier, "Mozi and the Dates of Xia, 
Shang and Zhou: A Research Note," EC, 9-10(1983-85), 175-81 and Tu Cheng-sheng #£1E 
85, "Hsia-tai k'ao-ku chi ch'i kuo-chia fa-chang te t'an-so" BRS SRAMRERAER, 
K'ao-ku, 1990.1, 43-56. The latter traces the history of the Hsia both as clan-state and 
dynasty. 
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[3:91] As for Hsieh 32! of Yin F2, his mother was called Chien-ti BAIK.” She was a 
daughter of the Yu-Sung 44% Clan‘ and the secondary wife of Emperor K'u 15 & 5 

[One day when] she and two other women went out to bathe, she saw a black bird? lay 
an egg. Chien-ti took it and swallowed it. For this reason she became pregnant and gave 
birth to Hsieh.’ After Hsieh had grown up, he won merit assisting Yü 4 in regulating the wa- 
ters. Emperor Shun then appointed Hsieh: "The families of the hundred cognomens are not 
close to each other and the five relations are not harmonious. You be Minister of the Foot” 
and attentively preach the teachings of the five relations. The essence of these five teachings 
lies in tolerance." He enfeoffed him at Shang È? and gave him the cognomen Tzu F." 
Hsieh arose in the time of T'ang J& [i.e., Yao], Yeu BH [i.e., Shun], and Ta Yü KA (The 
Great Yi) and his meritorious enterprises were well known among the families of the hundred 
cognomens. And because of him the families of the hundred cognomens were at peace. 

[92] When Hsieh died, his son Chao-ming HAHA was installed. When Chao-ming died, 
his son Hsiang-t'u £" was installed. When Hsiang-t'u died, his son Ch'ang-jo #247 was 
installed. When Ch'ang-jo died, his son Ts'ao Yu €H" was installed. When Ts'ao Yü died, 
his son Ming 32!” was installed. When Ming died, his son Chen ft!” was installed. When 


"We read the first two characters here as introducing the topic of this chapter (or perhaps even a section head- 
ing?) rather than as the subject of the first sentence. 

? There is a great confusion as to the distinction between Yin and Shang, both as dynastic names and as place 
names. Ssu-ma Ch'ien in general uses Yin to refer.to the dynasty, and Shang to refer to their capital. For a re- 
cent discussion of this problem, see Wang Yü-che EEH, “Shang-tzu te lai-yüan ti-wang shih-t'an" 
iG S ONE BALE, Li-shih yen-chiu, 1984.1, 61-77. 

* Aside from the complete translations listed in the Bibliography at the end of this chapter, there is a translation 
of portions of the opening section and that on Emperor Chow #1 by Chang, Shang (pp. 3 and 13-15, respectively). 

“Sung was located near modern Yung-chi X4 County in Shansi (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 41, n. 2). 

“Two of Emperor K'u's wives are noted above (Shih chi, 1:14); Chavannes cites the other two (1:40-1, n. 4). 

*Ch'ü Wan-li, p. 41, ñ. 2, identifies this bird as a swallow, but this seems to be a late tradition. On the black 
bird and this birth motif in general see Chow Tse-tsung, "The Childbirth Myth and Ancient Chinese Medicine," in 
Ancient China, pp. 56-59; for a more thorough discussion of the connotations of this bird, see Chang, Early Chi- 
nese Civilization, p. 167, and Allan, Turtle, pp. 38-41. 

"“Hstian niao” KE (Book of Odes, Mao #303: Legge, 4:636-8) says only that a "black bird" gave birth to the 
Yin people. An early reference to the black bird giving eggs to Chien-ti appears in the "T'ien wen" ARI (Ch'u 
Tz'u pu-chu ER HE, 3:16b, SPPY). 

“Shun admonishes Hsieh similarly in Shih chi, 1:38-9. 

° Ssu-t'u S] fË; see our n. 150 to Chapter ! above. 

On what David Keightley has called the "Shang proto-bureaucracy" in general (a concept which Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien may not have shared), sec Keightley, "The Religious Commitment: Shang Theology and the Genesis of 
Chinese Political Culture," History of Religions, 17(1978), p. 221 and n. 43. 

“Those of father, mother, elder brother, younger brother, and children. 

" See Shang shu, 2:2a, SPPY. See also Hsu Dau-lin, "The Myth of the ‘Five Human Relations’ of Confucius,” 
MS, 29(1970-71), 27-37. 

“From this context it is clear that Shang is a place name here. It is not clear, however, whether Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien identified this Shang with the later capital of the Yin dynasty. For additional remarks, see Wang Yii-che, 
Op. cit. (n. 2 above) and Chang, Shang, pp. 69-70. 

? Actually this was bis nomen E; but Ssu-ma Ch'ien (and most Han scholars) often assumed ancient nomens 
were cognomens (see also the translation by Chang, Shang, p. 4). 

" Chang, Shang (p. 9) provides information on Hsiang-t'u and other pre-dynastic Shang lords. See also Wang 
Kuo-wei, "Yin p'u-tZ'u chung so chien hsien-kung hsien-wang k'ao" FRR WE FUE DC E E, Hsüeh-t'ang 
ts'ung-k'o EE REI, v. 11, 1917. 

5 On variations in his name see Chang, Shang, p. 4. 
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Chen died, his son Wei #4!" was installed. When Wei died, his son Pao-ting #T was in- 
stalled. When Pao-ting died, his son Pao-yi #RZ. was installed. When Pao-yi died, his son 
Pao-ping SEPA was installed. When Pao-ping died, his son Chu-jen © f: was installed. When 
Chu-jen died, his son Chu-kuei I: was installed. When Chu-kuei died, his son T'ien-yi 
XC. was installed. This was Ch'eng T'ang bX i3. 

[93] As for Ch'eng Tang. from Hsieh to T'ang [the capital] moved eight times, 
[Ch'eng] T'ang first lived at Po “E,”' [in order to] take up the residence of the former king.” 
At this time he wrote "Ti-kao" ‘iii (The Admonition-of the Emperor).? a 

T'ang moved to reprimand the feudal lords. When the Lord of Ko #4” did not offer 
sacrifices [to the ancestors], T'ang chastised him first. T'ang said, "I have said before when 
people look into the water, they see their reflections, when they look at the common people, 
they know if the country is well regulated." Yi Yin {FF (Rectifier Yi)? said, "How brilliant! 
When one can listen to the words of others, his way [of governing] then can be improved. He 
will be the lord of the country, coddle his common people, and let those who do good things 
all serve in office. Work hard, work hard!" T'ang said, "If you [Lord of Ko] cannot [*94*] 


“On a variant for this name see Chang, Shang, p. 4. 

" On a variant for this name sce Chang, Shang, p. 4. 

" According to Kuo yii (4:7a, SPPY) his name was Shang-chia LF. All subsequent Shang kings have names 
which contain one of the ten "celestial stems" (chia F!, yi C, ping IN, etc.). The traditional explanation for this 
practice was that Shang children were named according to the day on which they were bornor for the day they 
died (see Li Shou-lin EFFEK, Shih chi 'Yin pen-chi' shu-cheng ECR KAKI (Taipei: Ting-wen Shu-chü, 
1964], pp. 12-13). Since Ch'eng-t'ang also had a "celestial-stem" name (T'ien-yi), it is possible each of these 
kings had two names. 

t We translate li here as "installed" rather than “enthroned,” since in Ssu-ma Ch'ien's view Hsia still held the 
mandate at this time. See also the very detailed comments by Li Shou-lin, op. cit., pp. 9-17, on the names of 
these kings in various sources (including oracle-bone inscriptions), and K. C. Chang's “Tien kan: A Key to the 
History of the Shang," in Ancient China, pp. 13-42. 

? As with Yin Hsieh above, "Ch'eng T'ang" here is either a topic or a heading indicating the following passage 
will focus on the events of his reign. Yoshida (p. 116n.), following Takigawa, argues that "Ch'eng T'ang" is an 
interpolation. 

# Wang Kuo-wei has attempted to identify these capitals (see his "Shuo tzu Hsieh chih Ch'eng T'ang pa ch'ien" 
MA EE SE IE PANE, Kuan-t'ang chi-lin BEWE, 121921]. T'an Ch'i-hsiang (1:14) locates 7 of them. See 
also the map by Chang (Shang, p. 8), Keightley, "Late Shang State," p. 553, and Louisa G. Fitzgerald Huber, 
"The Bo Capital and Questions concerning Xia and Early Shang," EC, 13(1988), 46-77. As Huber points out (p. 
46), according to the Chu-shu chi-nien TT J {206 (Bamboo Annals) the capital or royal residence moved only 5 or 
6 times. Keightley ("Public Work," p. 347, n.1) believes the Shang kings moved because of religious reasons and 
wonders (p. 553) whether their peripatetic nature allowed any paramount, central capital. 

?! See Shang shu, 3:12a, SPPY.: 

? A no longer extant chapter of the Shang shu. This and similar comments in this chapter and the following 
one derive from the "Pai-p'ien Shang shu hsü" H811]#F7, a collection of prefaces to a 100-chapter version of 
the Shang shu, probably dating from the late Warring States era (see Ch'ü Wan-li MASH, Shang shu shih-yi 
MEK [Taipei: Chung-kuo Wen-hua Ta-hsüeh, 1980], pp. 3-6). 

“There are parallels in the Book of Documents to several sentences in this paragraph (Shang shu, 3:12a, 
SPPY). 

“Located about 20 miles northwest of modern Shang-ch'iu in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14). 

6 "So-yin" notes that other sources given Yi's praenomen as Chih “2. O-heng WAH (see below) is then read as 
an official title. But "So-yin" also argues that Yin has the idea of cheng IE "to rectify," and that Yi was meant to 
rectify T'ang's government. 

Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu (14:3a-3b, SPPY) says Yi was found as a baby in the hollow of a mulberry tree by a 
woman of the Yu-Shen # f% Clan who lived near the Yi f? River (which flows for about 100 miles northeast to 
join the Lo # just east of Loyang {T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17]) and named him after that stream (see also: Chow Tse- 
tsung, "The Childbirth Myth and Ancient Chinese Medicine," in Ancient China, p. 87). 
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respect this order, 1 am going to greatly punish and condemn you. There can be no reason for 
pardon." So he wrote the "T'ang cheng" i9 fL. (The Reprimand of T'ang).” 
Yi Yin's praenomen was O-heng I. O-heng wanted to seek out T'ang but had no 


way to do so. Therefore, he made himself a betrothal servant from the Yu-Shen #4 Clan,” 
carrying a three-legged pot and a cutting-board stand; by means of gastronomy he persuaded 
T'ang to realize the kingly way. Some sources said that Yi Yin was a untried scholar.” 
T'ang sent someone to welcome him with presents. After five trips, he agreed to go serve 
T'ang." He talked to T'ang concerning the matters of "the simple king" and "the nine rul- 
ers."? T'ang brought him into service and let him shoulder government affairs. Yi Yin left 
T'ang and went to Hsia.? After he grew to dislike the Hsia, he returned to Po. He entered 


the capital from the north gate and encountered Nü-chíu 3225 and Nü-fang $253," so he wrote 
"Nü-chiu" and "Nii-fang,”? 

'[95] Once T'ang went out of the city and saw someone who had set nets on all four 
sides in a field praying, "From all four sides under heaven may [birds] fall into my nets." 
T'ang said, "Hey! This would exhdust them!" Then he took the nets away from three sides 
and prayed, "If you want to go to the left, go to the left. If you want to go to the right, go to 
the right! If you don't listen to this order, you will fall into my net!" The feudal lords heard 
of this and said, "T'ang's virtue is the highest. It even extends to the birds and beasts!" 

During this time Chieh 4! of Hsia € practiced tyrannical government and acted licen- 
tiously. The K'un-wu Fb," one of the feudal lords, was causing disorder. T'ang then 
raised troops and led out the feudal lords. Yi Yin followed him. T'ang himself took up his 
great battle-ax” and chastised K'un-wu. He then chastised Chieh. T'ang said,” "I call upon 
you people to come. Listen to everything that I say! It is not that I, this young man, dare to 
cause disorder, but that The Yu-Hsia committed many crimes. Even though I have heard all 
you people complain that The Hsia has committed crimes, I am in awe of the supreme deity 
and must chastise him. Now The Hsia has committed many crimes and Heaven has ordered 
me to condemn him. Now you people, you say, ‘Our lord? doesn't care about us, He makes 


? A no longer extant chapter of Shang shu. 

5 See n. 26 above. 

? When noble women married in ancient times and moved to their husbands residence they took along servants 
from their own families. Since T'ang married a woman from the Yu-Shen Clan, Yi Yin arranged to have himself 
become one of these "betrothal servants." 

Shen was located southeast of modern Kaifeng in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 3:42n.) 

Ch'u-shih BHE. We translate this term as “untried scholar" (gentleman who had not yet left home to take up 
employment or position) with the parallel of ch'u-mi B$ “untried women" (those who had not yet left home to 
marry) in mind. Both were still at home preparing for their careers as government servant and wife, respectively. 
The translation "retired scholar" suggests these men had already served which is, in many instances, not the case. 
Chavannes renders it "un simple particulier" (1:178). 

* See Meng Tzu, 6B/6 (see also Legge, 2:432-33). 

Y There are two interpretations of "the nine rulers"--"Chi-chieh" believes this indicates nine types of kings, 
while "So-yin" interprets it as nine kings of antiquity. 

® This sentence and the rest of the paragraph parallel the Shang shu (3:12a-12b, SPPY). 

“Two of T'ang's ministers (see Wang Li-ch'i, 3:42n.). 

9 These pieces, originally in Shang shu, have been lost. 

#Chavannes (1:180, n. 2) notes that T'ang was reviving an ancient custom here (see also Li Shou-lin, op. cit., 
p. 24). F 

# This tribe lived near modern P'u-yang #285 County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 3:42n.). See also Shik chi, 
40: 1690 and the traditional commentaries there. 

#The yüeh $È or "great battle-ax" was a symbol of sovereignty; see also Hsü Chia-lu, p. 495. 

* The following harangue is Ssu-ma Ch'ien's version of the "Tang shih" 15€ in the Book of Documents (Shang 
shu, 4:1a, SPPY). 
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us neglect our farmwork and does harm to the administration of the government. You say, 
'(Hsia] has committed offenses, but what can we do about it?’ The King of Hsia had com- 
pletely pulled together people's strength [to serve him] and taken away [the entire wealth of] 
Hsia. The masses all became idle and were not in harmony with him. They say, 'That sun 
[Chieh], when will it vanish? We will die together with you [Chieh]!'? [The King of] Hsia's 
character being like this, now I must [go to chastise him]. You had better follow me, this sin- 
gle man, to carry out Heaven's punishment. I will reward you grandly. Don't doubt me, I 
won't eat my words. If you do not obey this vow, then I will enslave you and your family. 
There will be no reason for pardon." He told this to his officer in charge of issuing orders, 

who [then] wrote the “T'ang shih" #34 (The Vow of T'ang).” At this point T’ ang said, "I 
am very militant. I can be called Wu Wang FE (The Militant King). naa 

[96] Chieh was defeated at the Ruins of the Yu-Sung Clan” and Chieh fled to Ming- 
t'iao "1%. Hsia's troops were routed." T'ang subsequently chastised San-tsung = X ^ and 
captured its treasures. The Lord of Yi # and the Lord of Chung fË wrote the "Tien-pao" 
PATE (The Permanent Treasure).” After T'ang had triumphed over Hsia, he intended to move 
Hsia's altar of the soil, [but] this was not appropriate, so he wrote the "Hsia-she" Xt 
(Hsia's Altar of the Soil). Yi Yin announced the [new] administration.” After this, the feu- 
dal lords ali submitted and T'ang assumed the position of the Son of Heaven. He pacified the 
land within the seas. 

[97] When T'ang on his return? [to his capital] arrived at T'ai-chüan-t'ao REN, 54 
Chung Lei "PES wrote his “Admonition.* After he had removed Hsia's mandate, he re- 
turned to Po and wrote the "T'ang kao" èfi (T'ang's Admonition)." It reads: "In the third 
month the king personally came to the eastern suburbs [of the capital]. He admonished the 
feudal lords and the assembled chiefs: "If you do not do good deeds for people and are not 
diligent in your tasks, I am going to heavily punish and condemn you. Do not harbor resent- 
ment against me!" He said, "In ancient times Yii and Kao-yao toiled for a long time outside 





“As Wang Li-ch'i points out (3:42n.), some scholars believe "our lord" refers to Chieh, some think it is 
T'ang. 

“ The Book of Documents reads ko-cheng Hsia ŽILE here (Shang shu, 4:1a, SPPY). 

“There are several interpretations of these lines, see Chavannes (1:182, n. 2). 

“ A chapter of the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 4:1a-2a, SPPY). 

“The Chung-hua editors did not include this last sentence as part of T'ang's speech. 

“Here Ssu-ma Ch'ien refers anachronistically to a place that was in ruins in his time (reading. hsi Hi for hsü 
HE: cf. Shih chi chin-chu, p. 44, n. 48). Chavannes (1:184) reads "hill [colline]" for Asi Hi. 

“On Chieh's defeat see also Shih chi, 2:88; on Ming-t'iao see n. 152 of our translation of Shik chi Chapter 2. 

“This and the following three sentences parallel the Shang shu (4:2a, SPPY). 

4San-tsung was north of modern Ting-t'ao E8 in western Shantung, about 30 miles north of Po, the Shang 
capital (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14). ' 

“A no longer extant section of the Book of Documents. 

? See the long note by Chavannes (1:184-5, n. 6). 

5! A lost section of the Book of Documents. 

? Following the variant in "Chi-chieh." 

5 This sentence and the next parallel the Shang shu, 4:4a, SPPY. 

“The Chung-hua editors do not include £'ao H as part of this place name. But they do not delete it as an inter- 
polation (as both "Chi-chieh" and "So-yin" suggest--Shang shu does not have it). T'an Ch'i-hsiang (1:14) locates 
it south of San-tsung (see n. 48 above) near modern Ting-t'ao in western Shantung, a mere twenty miles north of 
T'ang's capital. 

5 Le., Chung Hui {178 (see Shang shu, 4:2a, SPPY). 

a This appears in the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 4:2a-4a, SPPY; Legge, 3:177-83), but is probably a late 
forgery. 

9 Shang shu, 4:4a-5b, SPPY. 
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[of the capital]. [Because] they did good deeds for their people, their people knew peace. In 
the east Yü regulated the Chiang iL,* in the north he regulated the Chi ?5, in the west he 
regulated the Ho il, and in the south he regulated the Huai #2. After these four streams had 
been restored, the myriad people all had places to live. The Hou Chi handed down the tech- 
nique of sowing and the farmers were then able to produce the hundred grains. These three 
gentlemen all have done good deeds for the people. For this reason among their descendants 
some were enthroned. In the past Ch'ih Yu and his grand masters caused disorder among the 
families of the hundred cognomens. The Supreme Deity didn't give him [the world] because 
[his crimes] were obvious. You must strive to follow the words of the former kings!" T'ang 
said, "If one doesn't follow the Way, I won't place him [in charge of] a state. Do not harbor 
resentment against me!" With this he presented his orders to the feudal lords. Yi Yin [then] 
wrote the "Hsien yu yi te" KA — $8 (Unity in Virtue)? and Chiu Tan 74 9 wrote the "Ming 
chü" BH/& (Clarifying Service).” 

[98] T'ang then revised the first month of the year, changed the first day of the 
month,” and altered the colors of the vestments.” He exalted white and held court in the 
daytime. 

T'ang passed away but his Heir T'ai-ting AT died before he was enthroned.” At this 
point T'ai-ting's younger brother, Wai-ping JP, was then enthroned. This was Emperor 
Wai-ping. Three” years after Emperor Wai-ping was enthroned he passed away and Wai- 
ping's younger brother, Chung-jen H£ was enthroned. This was Emperor Chung-jen. Four 
years after ascending the throne, Emperor Chung-jen passed away. Yi Yin then enthroned 
T'ai-ting's son, T'ai-chia AR. T'ai-chia was Ch'eng T'ang's eldest grandson in the line of 
succession. This was Emperor T'ai-chia. In the first year of Emperor T'ai-chia, Yi Yin wrote 
"Yi hsün" f£ 3 (Lessons of Yi), “Ssu ming" #2? (Setting Out the Commands), and "Tsu 
hou" f&J& (The Deceased Chief).5é 

[99] Three years after Emperor T'ai-chia was enthroned, he became dull and tyranni- 
cal. He did not follow T'ang's precepts and discredited T'ang's prestige. At this point Yi Yin 
exiled him to the T'ung kung 4 (Pauwlonia Palace). For three years Yi Yin was in 
charge of the administration on the emperor's behalf and in doing so received the feudal lords. 
After Emperor T'ai-chia lived in the T'ung kung for three years, he repented his errors, ac- 
cepted the blame himself, and returned to good behavior. At this point Yi Yin then welcomed 
Emperor T'ai-chia and handed over the administration to him. Emperor T'ai-chia cultivated 


3 Shih chi chin-chu (p. 46, n. 61) notes that several commentators have suggested Ssu-ma Ch'ien meant "in the 
east he regulated the Huai, . . . , in the south he regulated the Chiang. 

$° *Chi-chieh" says "Lord and subject are of one mind.” 

©The "Chi-chieh" says he was T'ang's Ssu-k’ung #122 (Minister of Work; on this title see Keightley, "Public 
Work," pp. 179-90 and our n. 148 to Chapter 1 above). 

“UA lost section of the Book of Documents; on the intent of its title see "Chi-chieh." 

“The Hsia had begun the year with the Yin È month; Shang changed to the Ch'ou Æ month. 

© Fy HR, here "vestments," includes vehicles as well as rites and sacrifices in addition to official garb. 

“See also "The Royal Genealogy Recorded in the Sacrifice Inscriptions" in Keightley, Sources, pp. 185-6. 

8 A variant reading is "two years" (see Chavannes, 1:187-8, n. 6 and Shih chi chin-chu, p. 46) which fits with 
the description in Meng Tzu, 5.1:6, (Legge, 2:360). 

55 *Yi hsün" is in the ku-wen Shang shu (4:5a-7a, SPPY); "Ssu ming” and “Tsu hou" have been lost. The last 
sentence in this paragraph has a parallel in the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 4:5a, SPPY). 

& A detached palace located near where T'ang was buried according to "Chi-chieh." T'an Ch'i-hsiang places 
T'ung about 25 miles east of Po, the Shang capital (1:14), but Wang Li-ch'i (3:44n.) locates tbis palace a few 
miles southwest of Yen-shih 1280 County in Honan. Keightley ("Public Work," p. 164, n. 5) argues that these 
early kung were all "temple-palaces." 
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his virtue so that the feudal lords all returned to Yin and the families of the hundred cogno- 
mens could live peacefully. Yi Yin thought him to be excellent and wrote the "T'ai-chia hsün" 
XHBH (The Lessons of T'ai-chia) in three scrolls. He extolled Emperor T'ai-chia and 
called him T'ai-tsung AA. | 

When T'ai-tsung passed away, his son Wo-ting ik T was enthroned. In the time of 
Emperor Wo-ting, Yi Yin died. After he had been buried at Po, Chiu Tan explicated the sto- 
ries about Yi Yin and wrote "Wo-ting."? 

When Wo-ting passed away, his younger brother T'ai-keng XIX was enthroned. This 
was Emperor T'ai-keng. When Emperor T'ai-keng passed away, his son Emperor Hsiao-chia 
/^FB. was enthroned. When Emperor Hsiao-chia passed away, his younger brother Yung-chi 
JÉCI was enthroned. This [*100*] was Emperor Yung-chi. [During Emperor Yung-chi's 
reign] Yin's way [of government] declined and some of the feudal lords would not come [to 
pay homage]. 

When Emperor Yung-chi passed away, his younger brother T'ai-wu AJX” was en- 
throned. This was Emperor T'ai-wu. When Emperor T'ai-wu was enthroned, Yi Chih Gb?! 
served as prime minister. In Po there was a portent, and two kinds of mulberry trees" grew 
together in the courtyard [of the palace]. Within one night they grew as large as a man could 
reach around with both arms. Emperor T'ai-wu was frightened and questioned Yi Chih. Yi 
Chih said, "I have heard that a portent can not overpower virtue. Does Your Majesty's gov- 
ernment have some deficiencies? Cultivate your virtue, My Emperor!" T'ai-wu followed [his 
advice] and the portentous mulberry tree dried up and disappeared. Yi Chih spoke of this in 
exalted terms to Wu Hsien IER (Shaman Hsien).” Wu Hsien took care of the imperial house- 
hold with achievement and wrote "Hsien yi" #432 (Government by Hsien) and "T'ai-wu. "^ 
Emperor T'ai-wu praised Yi Chih in the ancestral temples and said T'ai-wu himself would not 
treat him [simply] as a vassal. Yi Chih dismissed [his own excellence] and wrote the "Yüan- 
ming" Jf (The Command Given to Yüan).? Yin again became prosperous and the feudal 
lords all returned to it. For this reason he [T'ai-wu] was called Chung-tsung 'P 25.75 

When Chung-tsung passed away, his son Emperor Chung-ting "PT was enthroned. 
Emperor Chung-ting moved [the capital] to Ao Bi. (Ho-tan-chia PEER took up residence at 
Hsiang and Tsu-yi Z had moved to Hsing #8.”) When Emperor Chung-ting passed away, 
[*101*], his younger brother Wai-jen 9h was enthroned. This was Emperor Wai-jen. The 


“There are three pieces called "T'ai-chia" in the Chin-pen Shang shu (4:7a-10b, SPPY), but they are not con- 
sidered to predate the Warring States and are therefore not authentic (see Shih chi chin-chu, p. 47, n. 76). 

© A section of the Book of Documents which is no longer extant. 

? Chavannes reads T'ai-mou (1:190, n. 1). ' 

7 Yi Yin's son ("Chi-chieh"). : 

2 This story is also told in the "Feng-shan shu” $118 8i (Shih chi, 28:1366) where ku 33 is glossed as a kou-shu 
Rpts, a type of mulberry. ' 

* According to "Cheng-yi" he was probably from the area later belonging to the state of Wu. 

™ Both sections originally in the Book of Documents have been lost. On the pronunciation "Hsien yi" see Wang 
Li-ch'i (3:44n.). On the meaning of yi X, see "Chi-chich. " 

# Another lost section of the Book of Documents. "Chi-chieh" identifies Yüan as the name of a vassal. 

*6 Ssu-ma Ch'ien errs here; other texts and scholars support the identification of Tsu-yi as Chung-tsung (Chang, 
Shang, pp. 10-11). 1 

T' These two sentences have been interpolated here and do not have any chronological relation to their context-- 
Ho-tan-chia and Tsu-yi were later kings. They were perhaps inserted here because the subject is moving the 
Shang capital. Ao (also known as Ch'i #8) was located over 100 miles west-northwest of Po a few miles north- 
west of modern Chengchow and Hsiang about 100 miles northeast of Ao and just south of the modern town of 
Nei-huang PIF in extreme northeastern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14). See also Keightley, Sources, p. 186. 
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Chung-ting Documents” had lacunae and were not complete. When Emperor Wai-jen passed 
away, his younger brother Ho-tan-chia was enthroned. This was Emperor Ho-tan-chia. In the 
time of Ho-tan-chia, Yin again declined. 

When Ho-tan-chia passed away, his son Emperor Tsu-yi was enthroned. After Em- 
peror Tsu-yi was enthroned, Yin again prospered. Wu Hsien MAE (Shaman Hsien)” held of- 
fice. 

When Tsu-yi passed away, his son Emperor Tsu-hsin #23 was enthroned. When Tsu- 
hsin passed away, his son Emperor Wo-chia 1X8? was enthroned. This was Emperor Wo- 
chia. When Emperor Wo-chia passed away, they enthroned Tsu-ting tH |, the son of Wo- 
chia's elder brother, Tsu-hsin. This was Emperor Tsu-ting. When Emperor Tsu-ting passed 
away, they enthroned his younger cousin, Nan-keng MIX, the son of Wo-chia. This was Em- 
peror Nan-keng. When Emperor Nan-keng passed away, they enthroned Yang-chia bF, the 
son of Emperor Tsu-ting. This was Emperor Yang-chia. In the time of Yang-chia, Yin 
declined. 

Since the time of Chung-ting, the eldest in line was neglected and younger brothers or 
sons [of the rulers] were enthroned. Among the younger brothers and their sons, some com- 
peted [with each other] to succeed to the throne. This chaos lasted for nine generations. Dur- 
ing this time none of the feudal lords would come to court [to pay homage]. 

[102] When Emperor Yang-chia passed away, his younger brother P'an-keng #28 was 
enthroned. This was Emperor P'an-keng. By the time of Emperor P'an-keng, Yin had al- 
ready made its capital north of the Ho. P'an-keng crossed the Ho to the south, and again went 
to live in the old residence of Ch'eng T'ang.” So [Yin] had moved the capital five times®’ [be- 
tween T'ang and P'an-keng] without fixing its location. [Before P'an-keng moved the capital] 
the people of Yin sighed and all bore resentment, not wanting to move. P'an-keng then an- 
nounced to the feudal lords and great vassals, "Long ago our Exalted Ruler, Ch'eng T'ang, 
and your ancestors together pacified the worid. Their constitution and the regulations are suit- 
able for us to follow. If we forsake them and do not exert ourselves, how can we achieve vir- 
tue?" Then he crossed the Ho to the south and ruled from Po. He carried out T'ang's policies 
and afterwards the families of the hundred cognomens enjoyed peace. The Yin way of 
government again prospered and all the feudal lords came to court [to pay homage], for he had 
followed Ch'eng T'ang's virtuous conduct. 

When Emperor P'an-keng passed away, his younger brother Hsiao-hsin ^^3* was en- 
throned. This was Emperor Hsiao-hsin. After Emperor Hsiao-hsin was enthroned, Yin again 
declined. The families of the hundred cognomens longed for P'an-keng; they wrote the three 
"P'ang-keng."? When Emperor Hsiao-hsin passed away, his younger brother Hsiao-yi "c. 
was enthroned. This was Emperor Hsiao-yi. 


"This refers, according to Shih chi chin-chu (p. 49, n. 92) to the "Chung-ting" section of the Book of Docu- 
ments. 'The section is now lost and may well have been in Ssu-ma Ch'ien's time. 

” The son of Wu Hsien AE FE, see n. 73 above. 

2 P'an-keng moved the capital from Hsing Mi (near modern Hsing-t'ai W44 City in Hopei [T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:14]) to what was formerly called Po, which he renamed Yin F2, leading to the change in the dynastic designa- 
tion from Shang to Yin. : 

*! Shih chi chin-chu (p. 50, n. 102) summarizes these moves: (1) Chung-ting moved from Po to Ao, (2) Ho- 
tan-chia moved from Ao to Hsiang (on the north side of the Yellow River), (3) Tsu-yi moved from Hsiang to 
Hsing, and (4 and 5).P'an-keng moved to Yen # (near Ch'ü-fu WES in modern Shantung fT'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:14]) and then to Yin. See also n. 21 above. 

* See Shang shu (5:1a, SPPY). 
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When Emperor Hsiao-yi passed away, his son Wu-ting T was enthroned?. After 
Emperor Wu-ting acceded to the throne, he wished to make it prosperous again, but he was 
not able to find an assistant. For three years he did not say a word.” The administrative af- 
fairs were all decided by the prime minister. By this means he looked into the customs of the 
country. One night Wu-ting dreamed of obtaining a sage by the name of Yüeh il. With [the 
visage] he had seen in the dream in mind, he examined his assembled vassals and hundred 
functionaries, [but] none of them were the man. After this he then made the hundred function- 
aries seek [the man] outside the city," and they obtained Yüeh from Fu-hsien 1888.95 At that 
time Yüeh had been sentenced to hard labor as a pisé builder working at Fu-hsien. When he 
was shown to Wu-ting, Wu-ting said, "This is he!” After he obtained him, he talked with him 
and found he was indeed a sage. So he brought him into his service as prime minister and the 
state of Yin was greatly ordered. For this reason the emperor used [the place] Fu-hsien to 
confer a cognomen on him, and called him Fu Yüeh. 

[103] Emperor Wu-ting offered sacrifices to Ch'eng T'ang." The next day, a pheasant 
alighted on the handles of the tripod and cried out; Wu-ting was frightened. Tsu-chi 742” 
said,” "Your Majesty, don't be worried. First improve your government." Tsu-chi then in- 
structed the king, "When Heaven oversees the people below, it takes righteousness as the con- 
stant measure. The [span of] years it bestows on them in some cases is longer, in other cases 
shorter. It is not that Heaven makes people die early or cuts short their lives. Among the 
people there are those who do not comply with virtuous conduct and do not accept their pun- 
ishments. After Heaven had given its order to correct their conduct, they even say, "What can 
Heaven do to me?"”! Alas! If a king in his supervision is sincerely diligent,” then he will be a 
heavenly [approved] successor. In ordinary worship [of Ch'eng T'ang] you should not pay 
[more] homage to [him than to those who] deserted the Way."? Wu-ting improved his admini- 
stration and practiced virtuous deeds; the whole world rejoiced and Yin's way of government 
again prospered. 

[104] When Emperor Wu-ting passed away, his son Emperor Tsu-keng tH was en- 
throned. Tsu-chi praised Wu-ting's cultivating his virtues because of the portentous pheasant. 
He established his [father's] temple as "the Kao-tsung >r [Temple]," subsequently he wrote 
"Kao-tsung yung-jih" EHE! (The Day of Kao-tsung's Yung Sacrifice)” and the "[Kao- 
tsung chih] Hsün" 151 Jil (The Lessons of Kao-tsung).” 


“On Wu-ting see Chang Tsung-Tung, "A New View of King Wuding," MS, 37(1986-7), 1-12. 

“There are two theories regarding his silence: one that he was in mourning and did not speak, the other than 
he was extremely careful in his speech (cf. Shih chi chin-chu, p. 51, n. 111). 

8 Inferring that the person was not in a position. 

“Located east of P’ing-lu FEE County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 3:45n.). 

V Shih chi chin-chu has a long footnote (p. 51,n. 114) which shows that according to oracle-bone inscriptions 
this must be some later individual sacrificing to Wu-ting, not Wu-ting sacrificing to Ch'eng T'ang. 

“The preceding part of this sentence occurs in the preface to the Book of Documenis (Shang shu, 5:11a, 
SPPY). 

® Wang Kuo-wei has argued that this was Hsiao-chi # c1, Wu-ting's son (cf. Shih chi chin-chu, p. 51, n. 116); 
on Hsiao-chi see Keightley, Sources, p. 206. 

9 All but the end of Tsu-yi's speech is found in the Book of Documents (Shang shu "Kao-tsung yung-jih" 

MH 5:11b-12a SPPY). 

?! We read this as direct speech. 

? Following the reading suggested in Shih chi chin-chu, p. 51, n. 122. 

9 Ssu-ma Ch'ien' s interpretation of the Shang-shu passage of Tsu-chi's attempt to compare the pheasants cry- 
ing out to Wu-ting's indiscriminate sacrificing meaning is obscured in comparison to the original (see Shang shu, 
5:12a, SPPY). ; 

?' A section of the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 5:11b-12a, SPPY). 
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When Emperor Tsu-keng passed away, his younger brother Tsu-chia 3H was en- 
throned. This was Emperor Chia. Emperor Chia was licentious and Yin again declined. 

When Emperor Chia passed away, his son Emperor Lin-hsin WÉ was enthroned. 
When Emperor Lin-hsin passed away, his younger brother Keng-ting BiT was enthroned. 
This was Emperor Keng-ting. When Emperor Keng-ting passed away, his son Emperor Wu-yi 
KZ was enthroned. Yin again left Po and moved [the capital] north of the Ho.” 

Emperor Wu-yi did not follow (the proper] way of government, made idols, and called 
them heavenly gods. He gambled with them, ordering people to act on their behalf. When the 
heavenly gods did not win, he would humiliate them. He made a leather pouch, filled it with 
biood, looked up, and shot at it, declaring he was "Shooting at Heaven." Wu-yi went to hunt 
between the Ho and the Wei.” There was thunder and lightning and Wu-yi was struck and 
died. His son Emperor T'ai-ting A T was enthroned. When Emperor T'ai-ting passed away, 
his son Emperor Yi < was enthroned. After Emperor Yi was enthroned, Yin declined even 
more. 

[105] Emperor Yi's eldest son was called Ch'i Ei, the Viscount of Wei #4.” Ch'i's 
mother was lowly, so he was not able to become Heir. Emperor Yi's younger son was Hsin 
36,” Hsin's mother was the ruler's primary consort,'”” so Hsin became the Heir. When Em- 
peror Yi passed away, his son Hsin was enthroned. This was Emperor Hsin."' The world 
called him Chow #1.'? 

Emperor Chow's disposition was sharp, his discernment was keen, his perception 
was swift, and his physical strength excelled that of other people. He fought ferocious animals 
with his bare hands. His knowledge was sufficient to resist remonstrance and his speech was 
adequate to cover up his wrong doing. He was haughty toward his subjects because of his 
abilities and be raised himself above the whole world by means of his reputation. He consid- 
ered everyone beneath him. He was fond of wine, licentious in pleasure and doted on women. 
He loved Ta Chi @c2'” and would only listen to her words. He then ordered Shih Chiian 
fi #5} (Music Master Chüan)' to compose new licentious music, northern-district dances,’ 
and depraved songs. “He raised taxes to fill his Lu-t'ai #84 (Deer Terrace)" with money and 


“This section of the Book of Documents has been lost. 

# Although some scholars (see Shih chi chin-chu, p. 52, n. 129) disagree completely with Ssu-ma Ch'ien's un- 
derstanding of the movements of the Shang capital, this move, in the Grand Scribe's interpretation, was from Po 
to Chao-ko #H2K in modern Ch'i St County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 3:46n.). Shih chi, 13:499 says this took 
place under Keng-ting, the preceding king. 

?'1e., the the southeastern portion of modern Shensi. 

4 According to "So-yin," Wei was the name of a small state located just north of modern Liang-shan #2141 in 
Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14), Tzu his rank, and Ch'i his praenomen. 

#Hsin was probably the part of the title conferred on Chou after his death based on the day he was born (as 
with the other Shang rulers). His praenomen was Shou 32 or Shou-te 5*(& (cf. Shih chí chin-chu, p. 53, n. 137). 
See also K. C. Chang, "Tien kan: A Key to the History of Shang,” in Ancient China, pp. 13-42. 

1 "So-yin" argues that Ch'i and Hsin had the same mother, but that she had only been elevated to royal consort 
after Hsin's birth, thus only he was eligible to succeed his father. 

'! According to Shih chi, 13:500, Chow ruled 29 generations after T'ang and 46 after The Huang-ti. 

*? We use the romanization Chow (and Chow) to distinguish this ruler from the Chou dynasty which succeeded 
him. 

1% There is a slightly abridged translation of the end of this chapter in Chang, Shang, pp. 13-15. 

™ "Chi-chieh" says she was a beauty of the Yu-Su # 8% Clan; "So-yin" adds that Ta was her agnomen and Chi 
her cognomen. J 

5 According to Shih chi, 24:1235 this was Music Master Yen #E, not Chüan. 

1% Courtesans traditionally lived in the northern districts. 

0? "Chi-chieh" describes a massive building located in Ch'ao-ko, the capital. 
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to stock his Chü-ch'iao $E% (Great Bridge [Granary])* with grain. He further collected 
dogs, horses, ? and rare things to fill his palace, expanded his pastures and terraces at Sha- 
ch'iu i^ Fr," and gathered many wild beasts and birds to put in them. He showed contempt 
to the spirits and gods and gathered a troupe to take pleasure at Sha-ch'iu. By a pool filled 
with wine, through meat hanging like a forest, he made naked men and women chase one an- 
other and engage in drinking long into the night. 

[106] The families of the hundred cognomens were filied with resentment and hatred 
and among the feudal lords there were those who were against him. Chow then increased the 
severity of his punishments and had a method of roasting [people] on a rack." He made 
Ch'ang &, the Lord of the West ,'" the Marquis of Chiu 7L,!"? and the Marquis of O $381 
his Three Masters." ? The Marquis of Chiu had a fit daughter!” whom he offered to Chow. 
The Marquis of Chiu's daughter was not interested in debauchery. Chow became angry and 
killed her. He made the Marquis of Chiu into mincemeat. The Marquis of O remonstrated 
strongly and argued forcefully so Chow also had him made into dried-meat strips. The Lord 
of the West, Ch'ang, upon hearing this, sighed in secret. Hu bt, the Marquis of Ch'ung 58, 
heard of it and reported to Chow. So Chow imprisoned the Lord of the West at Yu-li 2,0 
The Lord of the West's vassal Hung-yao JA: and his fellow men sought beautiful girls, rare 
objects and fine horses to offer to Chow. Chow then pardoned the Lord of the West. After 
the Lord of the West was released, he presented [to Chow] the land west of the Lo 7& 
[River]'* and requested the punishment of roasting on a rack be abolished. Chow agreed and 
bestowed upon him bows,!!” arrows, axes, and battle-axes, enabling him to chastise [rebels], 
and made him Lord of the West. Chow used Fei Chung #'P to administer the government, 
Fei Chung was skilled at flattery and fond of profit. The people of Yin were alienated from 
Chow, so Chow also employed O Lai #X.”” O Lai was skilled at defamation so the feudal 
lords were even more alienated from Chow. — » 

[107] After the Lord of the West returned to his own state, he secretly cultivated his 
virtue and practiced good. Many of the feudal lords rebelled against Chow and turned to the 
Lord of the West. The Lord of the West['s influence] grew greater. This was how Chow 


108 Located about 50 miles northeast of modern Han-tan HIS in Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14). 

“0n horses in the Shang see Shih Chang-ju AM, "Yin-tai te kung yi ma" ARKH) 8385, BIHP, 35(1964), 
321-42. 

"Located about 65 miles northeast of modern Han-tan HB in Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14). ~ 

! A bronze pillar was laid across a pit and an open fire built beneath it; then those who had committed offenses 
were made to walk across the pillar until they fell into the fire (see "Chi-chieh," "So-yin," and Takigawa, 3:28). 

"2 He later became King Wen X; of Chou. The meaning of Po {É here is nearly synonymous with Pa #4 and 
could also be translated as Hegemon; Chavannes has "le Chef de l'ouest" (1:202). See also Sydney Rosen, 
“Changing Conceptions of the Hegemon in Pre-Ch'in China," in Ancient China, pp. 99-114. 

* Some editions give Kuei Hou 14 (Marquis of Kuei). Chiu-hou City (also known as Kuei-hou City) was 
in Tz'u & County in Hopei (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 54, n. 150). 

"tO was located in modern Ch'in-yang #85 County in Honan (ibid.). 

W3 San kung =>, as Chavannes (1:201, n. 2) observes, were the three highest officers next to the ruler himself. 
He translates "les ducs du palais." See also n. 39 to our translation of Chapter 1 above. 

US Hao 47 here suggests both physical as well as moral fitness. 

"7 Just north of modern T'ang-yin #583 County and a few miles south of An-yang 2285 in Honan (Shih chi chin- 
chu, p. 54, n. 153; see also T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14). ` 

? This refers to the Lo River in modern Shensi which flows south to join the Wei, not to the Lo River near Lo- 
yang in Honan (sce Shih chi chin-chu, p. 54, n. 154 and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:13-14). 

1 On bows in the Shang see Shih Chang-ju GEI, "Yin-tai te kung yii ma" AUCH) 8155, BIHP, 35(1964), 
321-42. : 

"0 He was one of the early ancestors of the state of Ch'in (see Wang Li-ch'i, 3:47n. and Shih chi, 5:174-5). 
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gradually lost power. Prince Pi-kan tE-F"! remonstrated, but Chow would not listen to him. 
Shang Jung Bid? was a worthy man and the families of the hundred cognomens loved him, 
but Chow dismissed him. When the Lord of the West chastised the state of Chi 8&7 and de- 
stroyed it, Chow's vassal Tsu-yi 1H fF" heard of it and hated Chou [the Lord of the West]. In 
fear! he fled to report to Chow, "Heaven has terminated Yin's mandate and has given others 
the divine turtle and there is nothing [on earth] which we can learn that will be auspicious. It 
is not that the former kings did not assist us, their offspring, but that Your Majesty was licen- 
tious and tyrannical so as to have severed the ties [with Heaven] yourself. For this reason 
Heaven deserted us and will not let us enjoy peace and nourishment, will not let us fathom the 
intentions of Heaven, and will not let us follow its constants. Now there is not one of our 
common people who does not harbor the thought of your destruction. They say, 'Why doesn't 
Heaven display its awesome power and why doesn't the [one with the] great mandate emerge?' 
Now, Your Majesty, what are you going to do about it?" Chow said, "Wasn't I born with the 
mandate of Heaven!" Tsu-yi [*108*] went back to his home and said, "Chow is beyond re- 
monstrance." After the Lord of the West passed away, King Wu It of Chou lE (r. c. 
1049-1043 B.C.!?9) went east to subjugate [Chow] as far as Meng-chin WẸ. Of the feudal 
lords, those who rebelled against Yin and gathered to Chou [at Meng-chin] numbered eight 
hundred. The feudal lords all said, "Chow can be subjugated!" King Wu said, "You don't 
know the mandate of Heaven yet." Thus they all returned to their own countries. 

Chow's licentiousness worsened until it knew no limit. The Viscount of Wei remon- 
strated several times, but he would not listen. So he consulted with the Grand Tutor"? and the 
Lesser Tutor'? and then left. Pi-kan said, "As a [loyal] vassal, one has to struggle even at the 
risk of death." So he strongly remonstrated with Chow. Chow became angry and said, "I 
have heard that a sage's heart has seven apertures." So he opened up Pi-kan to examine his 
heart. The Viscount of Chi Ft!” was frightened, so he pretended to be crazy and made him- 
self a slave, and Chow then imprisoned him. The Grand Maestro and the Lesser Maestro! of 
Yin then brought along with them the sacrificia] vessels and musical instruments and fled to 
Chou. King Wu of Chou at this point then led the feudal lords to subjugate Chow. Chow also 
sent out troops to resist them at Mu-yeh 4X2F.'? On the chia-ssu HF day, Chow's troops 


121 The paternal uncle of Chow and the son of Emperor T'ai-ting (see Shih chi chin-chu, p. 54, n. 158 and Meng 
Tzu, 6A:6, Legge, 2:277). 

12 See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 235. 

13 Wang Li-ch'i (3:47n.) equates this with the state of Li 3 for which he gives two possible locations in modern 
Shensi. But Shih chi chin-chu (p. 55, n. 160) argues that Ssu-ma Ch'ien was mistaken in thinking that Chi and Li 
were the same state and that two different campaigns were involved here. 

"^ Wang Li-ch'i (3:47n.) argues he was a descendant of Tsu-chi. 

"5 Beginning here and running through Tsu-yi's warning that "Chow is beyond remonstrance!” is a passage de- 
rived from the "Hsi-po k'an Li" FEBER% (The Lord of the West Subdues Li) section of the Book of Documents 
(Shang shu, 5:12a-13a, SPPY). 

5 Our dating for early Western Chou kings is based on Shaughnessy, Sources. 

27 About 10 miles northeast of modern Lo-yang on the southern shore of the Yellow River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:19). 

8 Ta shih Ai. This was the Viscount of Chi (cf. Shih chi chin-chu, p. 55, n. 169). 

122 Hsiao shih (OR. Shih chi chin-chu (p. 55, n. 169) says this was Pi Kan. 

13 Chi was about 50 miles south of modern T'ai-yüan AJR in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:13). 

WI Shih chi chin-chu (p. 56, n. 172) observes that these tutors were musical officials, not the same positions of 
individuals (Pi-kan was, of course, dead by this time) as those mentioned just above (see also Shih chi, 4:121). 

32T'an Ch'i-hsiang (1:14) locates Mu-yeh about 60 miles south of An-yang #217, in northeast Honan. Wang 
Li-ch'i (3:48n.) says that the area immediately outside a city (here, Ch'ao-ko) was called chiao 58, the area out- 
side the chiao was mu, and that just beyond the mu, yeh. His reading would therefore be: “Chow also raised 
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were defeated and he fled to climb Lu-t'ai. He put on his jade suit,” jumped into a fire" and 
died. King Wu of Chou then cut off Chow's head and hung it on a [pole with a] large, white 
banner. He killed Ta Chi. He released The Viscount of Chi from prison and raised a tumu- 
lus over Pi-kan's grave. He placed an inscription over the gate to Shang Jung's village. He 
enfeoffed Chow's son, Wu-keng HU, Lu-fu FX,” to continue Yin's ancestral worship and 
ordered him to cultivate and carry out P'an-keng's policies. The common people of Yin 
greatly rejoiced. At this point King Wu of Chou became the Son of Heaven. Later genera- 
tions degraded the title "emperor" [*109*] and called him "king." And he enfeoffed Yin's 
descendants to be feudal lords affiliated with Chou. — 

When King Wu of Chou passed away, Wu-keng, Prince Kuan #44X and Prince Ts'ai 
FEAR?” rose in rebellion. King Ch'eng MK of the Chou (r. c. 1042-1006 B.C.) ordered the 
Duke of Chou JŽ} to put them to death and established the Viscount of Wei at Sung R,” to 
continue Yin's line there. 


His Honor the Grand Scribe says: "I used the 'Sung' 4 (Laudes) section of the Book 
of Odes to narrate Hsieh's story.'" As for the story after Ch'eng T'ang, I took my materials 
from the [Book of] Documents and the [Book of] Odes." Hsieh's cognomen was Tzu "f. His 
descendants were enfeoffed with different places, so they took the names of their states as their 
cognomens.'” There were Yin, Lai "E, Sung X, K'ung-t'ung 244, Chih FE, Pei-Yin ALAR, 
and Mu-yi H." Confucius said, "Yin's sedan chair was the best." 5 "For color they ex- 
alted white. "6 


troops to resist them in the outskirts [of the capital]." As "Cheng-yin" notes, there would be defensive earthworks 
there. 

‘SS This may be similar to the jade suit found at Ma-wang Tui. At any rate, it was probably designed to preserve 
Chow's body in some manner. The "Cheng-yi" says Chow surrounded himself with five pieces of jade to protect 
himself from being burned alive and this tradition has influenced later popular accounts. On such suits see 
Timoteus Pokora, "'Living Corpses' in Early Mediaeval China--Sources and. Opinions, “in Religion und Philoso- 
phie in Ostasien, Festschrift für Hans Steininger, Gert Naundorf et al., eds. (Würzburg: Konigshausen and Neu- 
mann, 1985), p. 344, and Needham, 5.2:303. 

1H The fire must have been started by the Chou troops. 

"5 White was Yin's color. 

#6 Shih chi chin-chu (p. 56, n. 175) argues that Wu-keng (on the analogy of Wu-ting T, Wu-yi AC, etc.) is 
his posthumous title and Lu-fu his praenomen. 

“This is Ssu-ma Ch'ien's explanation of why very early rulers are called "emperor," but those somewhat later 
"king." 

#8 Shu dU literally means younger. brother, but these were the "royal younger brothers" of King Wu, their 
praenomens Hsien 84 and Tu E; respectively. “Though they were King Ch'eng's uncles, they rose in support of 
preserving the Yin dynasty and supporting Wu-keng (see also Shih chi, 4:126 and 132 and Chapter 35). 

13 The younger brother of King Wu, see also "Lu Chou-kung shih-chia" 18/52: t 2X, Shik chi Chapter 33. 

W Shih chi chin-chu (p..56, n. 179) notes this took place under King Wu, not King Ch'eng (see also Shih chi, 
4:132 and Chapter 38). 

Sung was just south of the modern city of Shang-ch'iu ii Ec in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18). 

14 In the extant version of the Shih ching there is only reference to Hsieh's birth (see n. 7 above). 

“For the materials from the Documents, see our scholarly apparatus above. The "Shang sung" WAH (Mao 
1301-305; Legge, 4:631-47) are related to the "story of Ch'eng T'ang 

'4 Again Ssu-ma Ch'ien confuses shih and ksing. These are shih r4 clan names. 

t“ These are rather obscure place names (only one is given in T'an Ch'i-hsiang) and, by mentioning them here 
in his comments rather than ín the text, Ssu-ma Ch'ien may be further suggesting the difficulty in verifying data 
for this era. 

95 Lun yü, 15/11. 

EL: chi (2:4a, SPPY). 
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TRANSLATORS' NOTE 


The Grand Scribe's comments to this chapter can not be considered his most analytic. 
They are essentially a list of his sources. What he wants to indicate here, however, is that al- 
though some of the material presented in these annals may seem unreliable (such as the birth 
of Hsieh), it is based on what have today become two of "the Classics." By providing no fur- 
ther analysis, he may be suggesting his own misgivings with these sources. 

Oracle-bone inscriptions have given rise to a substantial body of scholarship on this pe- 
riod which allow the most reliable descriptions of the Shang. Using these sources, the chro- 
nology and area of the Shang have been reconstructed and these reconstructions are 
consistently being revised (Keightley, "Public Work" and Shaughnessy, "Extent"). Nonethe- 
less, modern scholars such as K. C. Chang (Shang, p. 3) can still acknowledge this annal as 
"the single most important traditional text pertaining to Shang" and some of the detail in this 
chapter has been verified by these inscriptions. 

This chapter also provides a guide for righteous rebellion, since we have accounts of 
how Ch'eng T'ang and the Lord of the West each properly chastised and replaced tyrants. In 
the case of the Lord of the West and Chow, more detail can be found in Shih chi Chapter 4. 
Yet in this abbreviated account, the horrors of his rule and the irony of his death, by failing 
into a fire thereby mirroring his own most ingenious form of torture, are the more apparent. 
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[4:111] The Hou Chi /&f£ (The Lord of the Agriculture!) of the Chou /& [state]? had 
the praenomen Ch'i 3%. His mother was a daughter of the Yu-t'ai A&B Clan,’ called Chiang 
Yüan 321. Chiang Yüan was the primary wife of Emperor Ku €, Once Chiang Yüan went 
out into the wilderness and saw a giant footprint.” She happily rejoiced and had the desire to 
step in it. When she stepped in it her abdomen moved as if she were carrying a baby inside. 
When she reached term, she gave birth to a son. She regarded him as inauspicious, so she dis- 
carded him in a narrow alley. The livestock which passed by all avoided him and would not 
step on him. So she removed him and put him in a forest, but it happened that there were a 
lot of people in the forest. So she moved him again and discarded him on the ice in a ditch, 
[but] a flock of birds used their wings to cover and cushion him. Chiang Yüan then regarded 
him as divine; subsequently she took him back and raised him. Because she wanted to discard 
him at first, she called him Ch'i # (The Discarded). 

[112] In his childhood Ch'i was as lofty in his ambitions as a giant. When he played, 
he loved to plant hemp and beans. The hemp and beans he planted were luxuriant. By the 
time he became an adult, he loved to farm. He would observe what was suitable for the land. 
Where it was suitable, he would plant and harvest grain. The people all modeled themselves 
on him. When Emperor Yao heard of it, he brought Ch'i into service as the Master of Agri- 
culture. The world benefited from his method and considered him meritorious. Emperor 
Shun said, "Ch'i, the common people are on the point of starvation. Take charge of agricul- 
ture to sow and plant the hundred grains!" Emperor Shun enfeoffed him at T'ai 8,” called 
him the Hou Chi, and distinguished him with the cognomen, Chi #F. The Hou Chi's rise to 
power was during the time of Yao T'ang [Yao], Yeu [Shun], and Hsia [Yü]. Everyone [of his 
successors] in this position did good deeds. 

"When the Hou Chi passed away, his son Pu-ch'ii 1983 took his place. Toward the end 
of Pu-ch'ü's life, the government of the Hsia-hou X/ri Clan declined.’ They dismissed 
agriculture and no longer exerted themselves in such matters.” Pu-ch'ü for this reason lost his 
official position and fled among the Jung and Ti peoples." When Pu-ch'ü passed away, his 


"Some scholars read Hou Chi /G# as "The Lord of Millet." But Ssu-ma Ch'ien's understanding of the title 
becomes clear in the passage below (Shih chi, 4:112; see also a similar passage on Shih chi, 1:39): WAE, FE, 
REGE, HAF AR, "Emperor Shun said, 'Ch'i, the common people are on the point of starvation. Take 
charge of agriculture and sow and plant the hundred grains!" 

“Our reading of "Chou state" is in harmony with K. C. Chang's idea of concurrent Hsia, Yin and Chou states 
(see Translators' Note to Chapter 1 above). 

"Cheng-yi" explains that the designation "Chou" came from the seat of T'ai-wang XI at Chou-yüan MR 
between the Ch'i-Chü and the Wei rivers in the western part of modern Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). See also 
Yang Sheng-nan t Ft, "Chou-tsu te ch'i-yüan chi ch'i po-ch'ien: ts'ung T'ai te ti-wang shuo-ch'i" Epehy tei 
RAS, VERBI TG ERB, Jen-wen tsa-chih, 1984.6, 75-80. 

3T'ai was a city just west of the confluences of the Ch'i-Chü and Wei rivers (see n. 12 below and T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:17). 

“Traditionally this phrase has been read as chii-jen [chih] chi EA(Z )8 "the footprint of a giant," but it 
could also be parsed as chii fchih] jen-chi Ei ( Z )AB "a giant human footprint" as we read it here. 

$ Nung shih iii, Chang Cheng-lang, p. 512. 

SSee also Shih chi, 1:39... 

? His mother's home place (see n. 2 above). 

*1.e., the government of Yü the Great. 

? Another interpretation reads ch'i chi #18 as ch'ü [Hou] Chi f; Chavannes (1:211) translates: "Il 
supprima (l'intendant du) millet... ." 
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son Chi #4 was installed. When Chü passed away, his son Kung Liu 2%! (His Honor Liu)!" 
was installed. Even though Kung Liu dwelled among the Jung and Ti peoples, he again culti- 
vated the legacy of the Hou Chi, devoted himself to farming, and did what was suitable for the 
land. He crossed the Wei Ù} [River] from the Ch'i-Chü IH Basin in order to have | access to 
timber.” 

[As a result] those who traveled had provisions, those who were at home had surpiuses: 
the people all benefited from these good deeds. The families of the hundred cognomens 
longed for him; many moved [across the Wei]. They turned to him and supported him. The 
rise of the Chou way of government began with him. For this reason the poets made songs 
and music to commemorate his virtue.” When Kung Liu passed away, his son Ch'ing-chieh 
BE Gf; was installed; he made his capital at Pin H." 

[113] When Ch'ing-chieh passed away, his son Huang-p'u & Ó€ was installed. When 
Huang-p'u passed away, his son Ch'a-fu 224: was installed. When Ch'a-fu passed away, his 
son Hui-yü Vi was installed. When Hui-yü passed away, his son Kung Fei 43E (His 
Honor-Fei) was installed. When Kung Fei passed away, his son Kao-yü BE was installed. 
When Kao-yü passed away, his son Ya-yü dll was installed. When Ya-yü passed away, his 
son Kung-shu/ Tsu-lei ARGEX was installed. When Kung-shu Tsu-lei passed away, his son 
Ku-kung Tan-fu AMA (The Ancient Honorable Tan-fu)'* was installed. 

Ku-kung Tan-fu again cultivated the legacy of the Hou Chi and Kung Liu, accumulated 
virtue, and carried out justice. The people of the capital all supported him. The Hsün-yü 
HTI,” the Jung, and the Ti attacked him, seeking his wealth and goods, and he gave these to 
them. After that they attacked again, seeking his land and people. The people were all an- 
gered and desired to fight back. Ku-kung said, "The people enthrone a ruler in order to bene- 
fit from him. Now the Jung and the Ti [*114*] come to attack because of my land and people. 
For the people to be with me or with the Jung and the Ti--what is the difference? The people 
would fight back for my sake, but I cannot bear to kill fathers and sons to be their ruler!" 
Then he left Pin with his personal attendants, crossed the Ch'i-Chü River, traversed Mount 
Liang 32, and stopped at the foot of Mount Ch'i !£.'? The entire populace of Pin, holding 

“Jung and Ti were generic labels given to non-Chinese tribes north and northwest of Chinese settlement; but, 
given the subsequent context, this probably refers to what is now north and central Shensi where both tribes lived 
at that time (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17; see also Meng Wen-t'ung #32245, Chou Ch'in shao-shu min-tsu yen-chiu 
ARDERII (Shanghai: Lung-men Lien-ho Shu-chü, 1958), Goto Kimpei (2481) TF, "Shunjü jidai no Shi 
to Ja" PFA F(R Rem, Chigoku kodaishi kenkyi, 1960, 71-101, Joseph L. M. Mullie, "Les Chan-Joung ou 
Joung des montagnes," CAJ, 12(1968), 159-80, and Nicola di Cosmo, "Inner Asia in Chinese History: An Analy- 
sis of the Hsiung-nu in the 'Shih chi,'" Unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Indiana University, 1991, pp. 37-47. 

'! Kung 73 as found in many Gf these names is an honorific used originally by Chou historians, descendants of 
these early rulers, to refer to their ancestors. 

On Kung Liu see also Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 100 and n. 13 below. 

"The Ch'i-Chü River (its upper reaches were called Ch'i, the lower Chü) entered the Wei from the north about 
50 miles west of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

? The most famous of which is "Kung Liu," Mao 4250, Legge 4:483-9. 

“About 70 miles northwest of modern Sian near Pin # County on the Ching { River in Shensi (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:17). 

3 "So-yin" lists other designations by which he was known. 

“Later referred to as T'ai Wang KE. 

" A non-Chinese tribe living (according to T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:12 and 13) near the upper reaches of the modern 
Wu-ting 482 River in central Shensi. See also Pulleyblank, "Neighbors," p. 449. 

“See Meng Tzu, 1B/15. 

On these mountains see n. 18 and 19, respectively, in Chapter 2 above. Shaughnessy, "Extent," p. 10 argues 
that Liang-shan refers to the Lü-liang 7575 Mountains that run along the west bank of the Fen #1 River in modern 
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their old and carrying their children again turned to Ku-kung at the foot of Mount Ch'i. When 
other states learned of Ku-kung's benevolence, many of them allied themselves with him. It 
was then that Ku-kung forsook the customs of the Jung and the Ti,” built city walls and 
houses, and settled his people in various cities. He appointed officials for the five offices.” 
The people put all this to song and music in order to praise his virtue.” 

[115] Ku-kung had an elder son called T'ai-po AH; the second son was called Yü- 
chung 4H. [His primary wife,] T'ai-chiang X3, gave birth to his youngest son, Chi-li 
ÆRE. Chi-li married T'ai-jen AfE. Both [T'ai-chiang and T'ai-jen] were worthy ladies. 
T'ai-jen gave birth to Ch'ang &. "There were auspicious signs suggesting he would be saga- 
cious. Ku-kung said, “Among my offspring, there should be one who will rise [to power]. 
Will this not fall to Ch'ang?" The elder sons, T'ai-po and Yü-chung, knew that Ku-kung 
wished to install Chi-li in order to transmit [sovereignty] to Ch'ang. These two sons fled to 
Ching-Man #424,” tattooed their bodies and cut their hair short. By doing so they yielded to 
Chi-li. 

[116] When Ku-kung passed away, Chi-li was installed. This was Kung Chi 2 (His 
Honor Chi). Kung Chi cultivated the way of government handed down by Ku-kung, was sin- 
cere in carrying out justice, and the feudal lords all submitted to him. 

When Kung Chi passed away, his son Ch'ang was installed. He was the Lord of the 
West. The Lord of the West was called King Wen X. He followed the enterprise of the Hou 
Chi and Kung Liu and modeled himself on the methods of Ku-kung and Kung Chi. He was 
resolute in his kindness, reverent to the old, and compassionate to the young. He paid homage 
to and humbled himself before worthy people. In midday he did not take time to eat, in order 
to receive the patricians. For this reason many of the patricians turned to him. When Po Yi 
IHR and Shu-ch'i 8074 ,? in Ku-chu 9471,” heard that the Lord of the West was good at sup- 
porting the old, [they said], “Why don't we ally ourselves with him?" T'ai-tien AM, Hung- 
yao WIK, San-yi-sheng HELE, Yi Tzu Bf, Grand Master Hsin-chia EH and others all 
turned to him.” 

Hu J£, the Marquis of Ch'ung $,” slandered the Lord of the West in front of Chow 
áj of Yin Bx: "The Lord of the West is accumulating good deeds and amassing virtue and the 
Shansi, but in this context T'an Ch'i-hsiang's locations seem to fit. 

? Which the Chou people had adopted while living with them. 

?! "Chi-chieh" lists these offices as Ssu-t'a EË (Minister of Instruction), Ssu-ma #145 (Minister of War), Ssu- 
k'ung #122 (Minister of Works), Ssu-t'u 5] 3: (Minister of Lands), and Ssu-k’ou 815X (Minister of Justice). 
However, this list seems inaccurate, since the Minister of Foot was a position descended from the Minister of 
Lands (see Keightley, "Public Work," pp. 259f.). 

? See Mao #237, Legge, 4:437-41. 

? Ching was an alternate designation for the area of Ch'u where many people of the Man tribe lived. "Cheng- 
yi" notes that T'ai-po actually went to a place near the modern city of Wu-hsi 245 in Kiangsu. 

“Le., by following the local customs of the Ching-Man, these two men in effect naturalized themselves as citi- 
zens of that remote area, making them no threat to Chi-li. 

3 Tentatively we are using the term “patrician” for shih F: when used in the context of the early Chinese social 
hierarchy of ch'ing #8 (excellencies), tai-fu KX (grand masters) and shih. In texts dealing with later eras and in 
contexts which do not suggest this social group, we have translated shih as "knight," "gentleman," or sometimes 
simply as "man." In a military context shih is rendered as "warrior" or "officer," depending on the context. 

On pre-Han social classes see also our n. 62 to Chapter 1 above. 

“See Shih chi Chapter 61. 

?' Near modern Lu-lung AE in what is now extreme northeast Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:41). 

? "Chi-chieh" says that Yü Tzu had the praenomen Hsiung f% and was enfeoffed with Ch'u and that Hsin-chia 


was à former vassal of the Yin dynasty. But all five of these men must originally have served Yin (cf. kuei 98 
"allied themselves to him"). 
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feudal lords are all turning to him; this is not to your advantage." Emperor Chow then impris- 
oned the Lord of the West at Yu-li #2. Hung-yao and the others were dismayed and they 
sought out a beautiful girl of the Yu-Shen #3? clan,” dappled horses from the Jung people of 
[Mount] Li 8E," nine teams of horses from the Yu-Hsiung #24 clan," and other unusual 
things; through the offices of Yin's favorite, Fei Chung £1, they offered these to Chow, 
Chow was greatly pleased and said, "Just one of these? would have been sufficient to have the 
Lord of the West released, how much more now that there are this many things!" Then he 
pardoned the Lord of the West, and bestowed upon him both bows and arrows, small axes and 
battle-axes, granting him the power to undertake punitive campaigns and expeditions. [Then] 
he said, "The one who defamed you, Lord of the West, was Hu, the Marquis of Ch'ung." 
The Lord of the West then offered the lands west of the Lo i& [River] to Chow, requesting 
that Chow do away with the [*117*] punishment of roasting people on a rack.? Chow agreed. 

The Lord of the West secretly carried out good deeds and the feudal lords all came to 
him to have cases decided without bias. At this point, the Yü B475 and the Jui P3?” peoples had 
a legal case they were unable to decide. Therefore they went to Chou. When they crossed the 
Chou border, they saw that the farmers all yielded on the [boundary] paths, while the people 
in their customs all yielded to their elders. Before the people of the Yü and the Jui had seen 
the Lord of the West, they all felt ashamed of themselves and said to each other, "What we are 
struggling for is what the Cbou people consider shameful. Then why are we going to see 
them? This will only bring humiliation on ourselves." Consequently they returned, yielded to 
each other, and put an end to it. When the feudal lords heard of it, they said, "Perhaps the 
Lord of the West is the lord who has received the mandate." 

[118] The next year the Lord of the West chastised the Ch'üan-jung XA (The Dog 
Jung). The year after that he chastised the Mi-hsü #21.” The year after that he defeated 
the state of Ch'i #.? Tsu-yi 12? of the Yin court heard of it and was frightened. He re- 
ported to Emperor Chow. Emperor Chow said, "Don't I have the heavenly mandate? What 
can this person do?"" The year after that the Lord' of the West chastised Yü W? The next 
year he chastised Hu, the Marquis of Ch'ung, and built the city ‘of Feng #2.” He moved his 


? On Hu see Shih chi, 3:106; this paragraph essentially reiterates that portion of the "Yin pen-chi." 

* Located on the south side. of the Yellow River near the modern Honan-Shantung border (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:9). 

? Located just west of the southernmost stretch of the T'ai-hang X47 Mountains in what is now v southern Shansi 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23). 

3 Based about 30 miles south of modern Chengchow in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14). 

? Referring to the beautiful girkof the Yu-shen Clan. 

“The Lo flows into the Wei from the north just west of the Wei's confluence with the Yellow River (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:13). These lands were north and east of the Chou state and presumably uninhabited at the time. 

35 See n. 111 to Chapter 3. 

% Located just northeast of modern Yü-ch'eng 884k in eastern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:9). 

“In modern Shensi near the juncture of the Lo i& and Wei #1 rivers, just east of the confluence of the Wei 
with the Yellow River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:13). 

55 A non-Chinese tribe located near the modern Kansu-Shensi border south of the Hsün-yü (see n. 14 above and 
T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:13). 

“Their base was a few miles west of modern Ling-t'ai #4 in what is now southeast Kansu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:13). 

“Le, Li 2, about 100 miles northeast of modern Loyang near Ch'ang-chih &i& City in Shansi (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:13-14). 

“This story is told in more detail above in Chapter 3 (Shih chi, 3:107-8). 

# About 50 miles northeast of modern Loyang in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

“ On the Feng River about 15 miles west of modern Sian in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 
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capital from the foot of [Mount] Ch'i I$“ to Feng. The next year the Lord of the West passed 
away. His Heir, Fa 3$, was enthroned. This was King Wu E [of Chou (r. c. 1073-1068 
B.C.*)]. 

[119] The Lord of the West probably held the throne for fifty years. When he was im- 
prisoned at Yu-li, he supposedly combined the eight trigrams of the Yi ching PR (Book of 
Changes) to form the sixty-four hexagrams.' The poets spoke of him as "the Lord of the 
West."" It was probably in the year he received the mandate that he proclaimed himself king 
and judged the dispute between the Yü and the Jui. Ten years later“ he passed away and was 
posthumously entitled King Wen [of Chou]. [When he was on the throne,] he changed the law 
and measures and made his own calendar. He honored Ku-kung as the T'ai Wang KE (Su- 
preme King) and Kung Chi as King Chi. The auspicious signs that their clan would reign as 
kings probably began with the T'ai Wang. 

[120] When King Wu acceded to the throne, T'ai-kung Wang AZ (Our Grandfa- 
ther's Hope),” was the tutor, the Duke of Chou, Tan £1, was the assistant, the Duke of Shao 
A," the Duke of Pi #,? and others all attended the king. They followed and cultivated King 
Wen's legacy. 

In the ninth year (of King Wen's reign], King Wu offered sacrifices at Pi Œ.” He 
went east to observe troops [maneuver] as far as Meng-chin 2242.5” He made a wooden spirit 
tablet for King Wen, loaded it in a chariot, and put it in his headquarters. King Wu pro- 
claimed himself the Heir, Fa 24, meaning he had received orders from King Wen to attack and 
would not have ventured to conceive these ideas on his own. Then he told the Minister of 
War, the Minister of Foot, the Minister of Works, and other delegates: "Be reverent and true 
to yourselves! I am ignorant. With you, virtuous subjects of my ancestors, I, this young 
child, inherited the enterprise of my predecessors. [Accordingly,] I will comprehensively es- 
tablish rewards and punishments, in order to achieve their meritorious enterprise." Thereafter 
he raised troops. The Tutor Shang-fu 8 52 (Our Honored Uncle)” proclaimed, "Assemble all 
your people and your boats. Those who come late, will be executed!" When King Wu was 
crossing the Ho, a white fish jumped into the king's boat in midstream.” King Wu bent down 


“The Chung-hua editors read Chi-hsia as a place name; other scholars--like Chavannes (1:221)--understand it 
as we do as "the foot of Mount Chi" about 75 miles northwest of Feng. 

^ The dating for the early Chou kings is tentative; we have used dates from Li Chung-ts'ao FIP}? (Hsi Chou 
nien-tai RIFAK (Peking: Wen-wu Ch'u-pan-she, 1991], pp. 108-129) which correspond to those of Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien; see also the Translators’ Note at the end of this chapter. 

“The development of the hexagrams is also attributed to the legendary emperor, Fu Hsi. 

“Although "poets" frequently mention King Wen in the Shih ching, he is never referred to as "Lord of the 
West" in extant poems. 

5 Both "Cheng-yi" and the text below say nine years. 

^ T'ai-kung, also known as Lü Shang Mili, was one of King Wu's advisors. Shih chi, 32:1477 describes his 
background, role at the Chou court and enfeoffment with the state of Ch'i 7f. He supposedly received the title 
T'ai-kung wang KASE (Our Grandfather's Hope) when King Wen first met him and exclaimed "Our T'ai-kung, 
the late ruler, once said 'There will be a sage coming to Chou, and Chou will be revitalized through him.” Are 
you truly that man? Our T'ai-kung has hoped for you for a long time now." BADAFAR. See also Sarah 
Allan, "The Identities of Taigong Wang AXE in Zhou and Han Literature," MS, 30(1972), 57-99. 

*'The Duke of Chou was the younger brother of King Wu (see also Shih chi, 33:1515ff.). 

“On the Duke of Shao, Shih 9&, a relative of King Wu, see Shih chi, 34:1549-50. 

4 Another relative of King Wu, the Duke of Pi, Kao fi, was the ancestor of the rulers of Wei (see "Wei shih- 
chia" MEX, Shih chi, 44:1835). 

55 "Chi-chieh" claims Pi was the place where King Wen was buried. 

“About 15 miles northeast of modern Loyang on the south bank of the Yellow River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

#Le., Lü Shang (see also Chavannes, 1:225, n. 3). 
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and picked it up to use as a sacrifice. After crossing, there was a fire which came down from 
above to the roof of the king's residence and transformed into a raven.” Its color was ochre, 
Its call went "P'o-p'o-p'o!" At this time the feudal lords who met at Meng-chin without any 
prearrangement numbered eight hundred. The feudal lords all said, "Chow can be chastised!" 
King Wu said, "You do not know the heavenly mandate. He cannot [be chastised] as yet!" 
Then he withdrew his troops and went home. 

[121] After waiting two years, he heard that Chow was even more dull, confused and 
tyrannical. He killed Prince Pi-kan EF and imprisoned the Viscount of Chi #. The Grand 
Maestro, Tz'u #£, and the LesserMaestro,** Chiang 1, fled to Chou carrying their musical in- 
struments. At this time King Wu notified all the feudal lords saying, "Yin has committed a 
great crime, we have to thoroughly chastise him!" Then he followed King Wen's [orders] and 
subsequently led 300 chariots, 3000 palace guards,” and 45,000 armored soldiers eastward to 
attack Chow. On the wu-wu !X^F day of the twelfth month of the eleventh year [of King 
Wen's reign], his entire army finished crossing [the Ho] at Meng-chin and the feudal lords al] 
assembled. there. He said, "Work hard without idleness!" King Wu then wrote the "T'ai- 
shih" X24 (The Great Oath)” and announced to all the people: "Now Chow, the King of 
Yin, has used his women's words to sever himself from Heaven, to destroy his three annuar- 
ies? and to distance himself from his cousins. He ended and abandoned his ancestors’ music 
and made licentious songs to confound the orthodox songs and to please his women. For this 
reason [*122*], I, Fa, will respectfully carry out Heaven's punishment. Exert yourselves, you 
chiefs and warriors! We cannot wait for a second chance, let alone a third!" 

At dawn of the chia-tzu F- day of the second month,” King Wu arrived in the morn- 
ing at Mu-yeh 408f' on the outskirts of [the] Shang Ñi [capital] and led his troops in a battle 
oath. King Wu held a yellow halberd in his left hand and in his right hand grasped a white 
yaktail with which he directed the troops. He said, "You have come a long way, you people 
of the west land!" King Wu [again] said, "Alas, my various lords of the states, the Minister of 
Instruction, Minister of War, Minister of Works, deputy ministers, captains of the guard, 
chiefs of brigades of 1000 people, chiefs of companies of 100 people, as well as you, people 
from the states of Yung Ri, Shu &, Ch'iang 32, Mao #, Wei 4, Lu 48, P'eng #%, and P'u 
##.5 Order your pole-axes, line up your shields, dress your spears--I am going to lead you in 


3 "Chi-chieh" interprets this omen as the Yin's (whose color was white) army (whose formations resembled the 
scales on a fish) surrendering to King Wu. 

5 Both of these events are reported in more detail in the modern-text version of the Shang shu (see Legge, 
3:298 and "So-yin"). On similar observations of "fire-birds," see William H. Nienhauser, Jr., "A UFO in An- 
cient China: A Comparative Study of the Pi-fang 877 (Fire Crane) and Its Western Analogues," Asian Cultural 
Quarterly, 17(1989), 67-79. : 

“The Grand and Lesser Tutors were T'ai shih Efi and Shao shih "P EÑ respectively. 

Y On the Hu-pen K.E troops during the Chou era see Hsü Lien-ta, pp. 575-6 and Legge, 3:549-550. 

* On Ssu-ma Ch'ien's'skeptical handling of such precise dates, see Shih chi, 13:487 and David W. Pankenier, 
"Reflections of the Lunar Aspect on Western Chou Chronology," TP, 78(1992), pp. 72-3, n. 65. Pankenier also 
argues that this dating is in error. : 

“Recorded in Shang shu, 11:1a-8a, SPPY. These accounts of how various sections of the Book of Documents 
were written (passim in the notes below) parallel accounts given in the "Hsü" pi: (Preface) to the Documents 
(Shang shu chu-shu, 1:1a-10a). f s 

® See n. 154 to our translation of Shih chi Chapter 4 above. 

5 See the parallel passage in the Book of Documents ("Mu shih” WE [Oath at Mu], Shang shu chu-shu, 
11:8a-10b, SPPY; Legge, 3:300-5). 

* About 35 miles south southwest of the late Shang capital near modern An-yang in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:14). i 

$5 All of these groups were from areas northwest, west, or southwest of the Shang--i.e., in closer proximity to 
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an oath!" The king said, "The ancients had a saying, 'A hen shall not crow in the morning! 
For a hen to crow in the morning means that a household will become desolate.' Now Chow, 
the King of Yin, only listens to his women's words. He forsakes his own ancestors’ sacrificial 
ceremonies and refuses to requite them. He benightedly forsakes his own household and state. 
He puts aside his uncles and cousins and does not employ them. Only those refugees and 
criminals from the four quarters does he honor, make chiefs, trust, or employ, letting them 
savage the families of the hundred cognomens, lettíng them bring evil to his capital of Shang. 
Now I, Fa, am only respectfully carrying out Heaven's punishment. In today's action, we will 
advance no more than six or seven paces and then stop to regroup. Exert yourselves! We will 
attack in no more than four, five, six or seven sallies, then stop and regroup. Exert your- 
selves! [*123*] May you be as brave as a tiger, as a brown bear,” as a wolf, or as a dragon! 
On the outskirts of the Shang capital, we will not ward off or kili those who run to us [to sur- 
render], [but] will use them to work for the western land. If you do not give your best effort, 
you will bring death upon yourself." After the oath, the 4000 chariots of the armies of the 
feudal lords assembled and arrayed themselves at Mu-yeh.” 

[124] When Emperor Chow heard that King Wu had come, he also raised a force of 
700,000 people to resist King Wu. King Wu ordered the [Grand] Tutor, Shang-fu, to lead 
one-hundred warriors and to provoke a battle by having a great troop of men charge Emperor 
Chow's host. Even though Chow's host was massive, none of them had the will to fight. 
They all desired that King Wu enter the capital promptly. Chow's host all turned their weap- 
ons around and fought their way to the capital, opening the way for King Wu. King Wu 
charged and Chow's soldiers all collapsed and rebelled against Chow. Chow fled back to the 
capital, climbed to the top of the Lu T'ai R424 (Deer Terrace), put on his jade suit,” and im- 
molated himself. King Wu directed the feudal lords with a large, white banner.” The feudal 
lords all bowed to King Wu. King Wu then saluted the feudal lords. The feudal lords all fol- 
lowed him [into the Shang capital]. When King Wu entered the Shang capital the families of 
the hundred cognomens all welcomed him at the outskirts of the city. At that point King Wu 
ordered his ministers to announce to the families of the hundred cognomens in the Shang capi- 
tal; "Heaven above will bless you!" The people of the Shang all knelt and bowed their heads 
twice and King Wu also bowed in reply. Then King Wu entered the capital and came to the 
place where Chow had died. King Wu personally shot three arrows into [Chow]; then he dis- 
mounted from his chariot and struck him with his sword, Ch'ing[-lü #fra],” and beheaded 
him with his yellow halberd, hanging [the head] on a large, white banner." Having done this, 
he went to Chow's two favorite concubines. These two women had both hung themselves. 
King Wu again shot three arrows into them, struck them with his sword, and beheaded them 


thé Chou. Yung, P'eng, and Lu were settlements on the Han i River or its tributaries in what is today north and 
northwest Hupei. The P'u were a tribe who lived to their southwest on the modern Hupei-Szechwan border. Wei 
was a people living just south of the Wei Ñi River (about 35 miles south of the Chou capital) in modern Shensi. 
The Ch'iang were a non-Chinese tribe living in the region near what is now modern Kansu, Shu is the region 
which approximates modern Szechwan province. And Mao was a settlement on the north bank of the Yellow 
River opposite the modern city of San-men Hsia = [Hik in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:13). 

“The p'i BÉ is Ursus arctos, see Needham, 6A:91. 

*' The following passage parallels the "K'o Yin" 525% section of the Yi Chou shu #1128, 4:2a-4a, SPPY. 

“See n. 133 in Chapter 3 above. 

4 Since white was the-Yin royal color, King Wu showed with this banner that he was rebelling not against the 
Yin, but the tyrant Chow. 

? Our reading of Ch’ing-lii as the name of his sword follows "Cheng-yi." 

"This was the final act of the chastisement King Wu was ordered to inflict on Chow. 
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with a black halberd, hanging their heads on smali white [*125*] banners. Having finished, 
King Wu then went back to his army's camp. 

The next day [the Chou people] cleared the roads and repaired the earth-god altars as 
well as Chow's palace. When it was time [to visit the altar], one-hundred warriors shoul- 
dered staffs with pennons” as a vanguard. King Wu's younger brother, Shu Chen-to #1152 
undertook the arrangement of the ceremonial chariots; Tan, the Duke of Chou, grasped a large 
halberd, and the Duke of Pi grasped a small halberd and stood one on each side of King Wu. 
San-yi-sheng, T'ai-tien, and Hung-yao all held swords to guard King Wu. After he had en- 
tered the altar, he stood to the left of the large troop of men to the south of the temple. His at- 
tendants all followed behind him. Mao Shu Cheng 54188 (Cheng, Prince of Mao”) offered 
pure water [in place of wine], Wei K'ang Shu Feng PEREI (Feng, Prince K'ang of Wei) 
spread out the straw mats,” Shih 3€, the Duke of Shao £3, presented silks, and the [Grand] 
Tutor, Shang-fu, [*126*] led the sacrificial ox. The RectifierScribe* Yi {k read aloud the 
prayer [that he had written] on bamboo: "Chow, the last descendant of the Yin, forsook his 
ancestors' bright virtue, defied the deities, did not offer sacrifices, and, in his dullness, was 
cruel to the families of the hundred cognomens of the city of Shang. Let these [things] be ob- 
vious and known to the Supreme Deity." After this King Wu twice knelt, bowed his head, and 
said, "I have been charged to change the great mandate, to replace the Yin dynasty and to re- 
ceive the bright mandate from heaven." King Wu again twice knelt and bowed his head and 
then left. 

He enfeoffed Lu-fu f, the son of Chow of Shang, with the remaining people of Yin. 
Because Yin had just been pacified and [the situation] was not yet settled, King Wu had his 
younger brother, Kuan Shu Hsien #4#22#f (Hsien, Prince of Kuan), and Ts'ai Shu Tu #242 RE 
(Tu, Prince of Ts'ai)” assist Lu-fu in ruling the Yin [people]. Later he ordered the Duke of 
Shao to release the Viscount of Chi from prison, ordered the.Duke of Pi to release the family 
members of the hundred cognomens from prison, and erected a memorial at the gate of Shang 
Jung's WA village.” He ordered Nan-kung K'uo MEH?” to distribute the wealth in the 
Deer Pavilion and to issue grain from the Chü-ch'iao $E} granary to relieve the poor and the 
weak, laborers and slaves. He ordered Nan-kung K'uo and the Scribe, Yi fX," to exhibit the 
Nine Tripods and treasured jade implements." He ordered Hung-yao to add soil to Pi-kan's 
grave mound. He ordered the Priest of the Ancestral Temple?” to offer sacrifices [to the fallen 
soldiers] at his camp. Then he withdrew his troops and returned to the west. He inspected the 
districts along the road, kept a record of their government, and wrote the "Wu ch'eng" Rk 
(Military Accomplishments)." He enfeoffed the feudal lords, bestowed vessels for ancestral 


? After the roads had been cleared and the temple repaired a formal procession could proceed to the temple. 

T *Chi-chieh" says these were yin-han ZF, a kind of cart or perhaps a cart which flew a standard with han 
(the Net constellation) pennants (see Knechtges, 1:274, 1. 376n.). 

“The area just north of modern Fu-feng IÆ in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:19). 

7 On which the sacrificial offerings were displayed. 

% Yin F, see n. 26 to our translation of Chapter 3 above. 

T See also "Kuan, Ts'ai shih-chia" # £11 (The Hereditary House of Kuan and Ts'ai), Shih chi Chapter 35. 

* On Shang Jung see n. 122 in Chapter 3 above (Shih chi, 3:107). Legge (3:316n) believes he was "some wor- 
thy in disgrace with Show [Chow], and living retired in his village." 

? See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, pp. 116-7. 

Boc Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, pp. 121-2. This was probably the Chief Scribe Yi (see Shih chi, 4: 126). 

*! Following the "Chi-chieh" note of the variant reading pao f for pao bit. As Chavannes notes (1:296, n. 1) 
the Nine Tripods were a sort of palladium which safeguarded the dynasty; see also Chao T'ieh-han's £823 3€ com- 
ments on the tripods i in his Ku-shih k'ao-shu H E4 iat (Taipei: Cheng-chung Shu-chü, 1965). 

9 Tsung-chu RE. 
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sacrifice upon them, and wrote "Fen Yin chih ch'i" 2 Z #8 (Distributing Yin's Vessels)." 
[*127*] To commemorate the previous sage kings, King Wu enfeoffed a descendant of Shen- 
nung with Chiao $E, The Huang-ti's descendant with Chu #1,” Emperor Yao's descendant 
with Chi 45," Emperor Shun's descendant with Ch'en BR, and the Great Yü's descendant 
with Chi 42.” After this, he enfeoffed the meritorious ministers and advisors. The Grand Tu- 
tor, Shang-fu, was at the top of the list. He enfeoffed Shang-fu with Ying-ch'iu SFr, which 
was Ch'i 2$. He enfeoffed his younger brother, Tan, the Duke of Chou, with Ch'ü-fu Hi &, 
which was Lu #.” He enfeoffed Shih 34, the Duke of Shao, with Yen $4.” He enfeoffed his 
younger brother, Prince Hsien, with Kuan #f,” and his younger brother, Prince Tu, with 
Ts'ai #8.” The rest received enfeoffments according to their order of rank. 

[128] King Wu summoned the lords of the nine lands. He climbed the hill at Pin” to 
gaze towards the Shang capital. When King Wu returned to Chou, he was not able to sleep 
at night. Tan, the Duke of Chou, went to the king's place [*129*] and said, "Why can't you 
sleep?" The king said, "Let me tell you. Because Heaven did not enjoy the Yin's offerings, 
in the 60 years since my birth the long-tailed deer have occupied the grazing lands and the fly- 
ing insects have infested the fields." Because heaven didn't enjoy Yin's offerings, we now 
have our success. When heaven established the Yin dynasty, Yin brought into service 360 fa- 
mous people. Although Yin did not become illustrious, neither did it approach destruction un- 
til the present day.” I have not yet secured Heaven's protection, how could I find time to 
sleep!" The king [also said], "To secure Heaven's protection, we must rely on a Heavenly 
Residence.” We must single out the evil people and remove them as I did Chow. Day and 
night we must reward and comfort the people to secure our western land. 1 shall exalt my 
works until my good deeds are clear to all. From the north shore of the Lo ## [River] to the 


9 Shang shu chu-shu, 11:10b-15a, SPPY. The preceding few lines of the Shih chi text parallel this section. 

“ “Distributing Yin's Vessels" is a lost chapter of the Shang shu. These vessels were symbols of their authority 
under the new dynasty. 

*5 Just west of modern San-men-hsia =F4 in Honan on the south bank of the Yellow River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:17). 7 

% Chavannes believes this was Chu-o m, just west of modern Tsinan in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:26), 
but T'an Ch'i-hsiang (1:17) equates it with Chu 44 in the early Chou era, a city 50 miles south of modern 
Tsinan. 

Near modern Peking (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:16). 

*! Modern Huai-yang #88 in southeastern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18). 

* Modern Chi County in eastern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18). 

9 Yin-ch'iu, just north of modern Lin-tzu Wiii in Shantung, was the capital of Ch'i (see Chavannes, 2:239, n. 
6 and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18). 

? Ch'ü-fu, near modern Ch'ü-fu in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18), was the capital of Lu. 

2 A few miles southwest of modern Peking (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:16). 

9 Near modern Chengchow in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17-18). 

% Near modern Shang Ts'ai  # in southern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18). 

*5 Just north of modern Pin-hsien HF% in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 1t had been the Chou capital before 
King Wu moved it to Feng (see "Cheng-yi" and n. 14 and 43 to the translation of thís chapter above). 

*5 Most of this paragraph parallels the "To-yi" REB section of the Yi Chou shu (5:2b-4a, SPPY). 

V We have followed the reading of fei-hung 275 in the "So-yin." According to the "Cheng-i" (which Chavan- 
nes, 2:241, follows) the deer refer to toadying ministers at the Yin court and the "flying wild geese" ("Cheng- 
yi's" reading of fei-hung) to those loyal and worthy men who had been exiled. 

“King Wu is making a comparison here between the Yin dynasty and his fledgling Chou. He acknowledges 
that even with 360 virtuous men, Yin was not able to become famous. But it was able to exist for a long time. 
King Wu is no doubt concerned that his new regime has less than 360 virtuous men and it is this concern which 
had made him unable to sleep at night. 

" ® Referring to the location of the capital. Chavannes (1:242) believes this was the residence of the Yin. 
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north shore of the Yi fF [River], the land is easily settled and without obstruction. Here 
was the settlement of the Hsia. If I might gaze south to the San-t'u =% [Mountain]? and 
north to the slopes of the Sacred Mountain,'? if I might look back to the Ho and look out to 
the Lo and the Yi, this would not be far from a Heavenly Residence." He laid out Chou's set- 
tlement at the city of Lo /5'” and then departed. He let his horses roam'™ on the southern 
slopes of Mount Hua “#,'” pastured his cattle at the ruins of T'ao-lin #&#*.'% He put aside 
shields and pole-axes, stored his weapons, and gucharged his soldiers, to show to the world 
that he would no longer use them. 

[131] Two years after King Wu had overcome : Yin, he asked the Viscount of Chi the 
reason why Yin was destroyed. The Viscount of Chi could not bear to speak of the evils of 
Yin, so he told the king the conditions under which a state would be preserved or destroyed." 
King Wu was also embarrassed [by his question] and so he purposely asked about the Way of 
Heaven." 

King Wu took ill? As the world was not yet settled, all the dukes were alarmed. 
They reverently questioned the oracle. The Duke of Chou then purified himself to perform an 
exorcism, offering himself to die in the king's place, and King Wu recovered. Later he died, 
The Heir, Sung iifi, succeeded him. This was King Ch'eng 5X (r. c. 1067-1031 B.C.). 

[132] King Ch'eng was young and Chou had just pacified the world, so the Duke of 
Chou, fearing that the feudal lords would rebel against Chou, took charge himself of the ad- 
ministration and made himself responsible for national affairs. Prince Kuan, Prince Ts'ai, and 
their younger brothers were suspicious of the Duke of Chou, [so] together with Wu-keng 
ARR" they caused disorder by rebelling against Chou. After the Duke of Chou received or- 
ders from King Ch'eng, he attacked and killed Wu-keng and Prince Kuan and exiled Prince 
Ts'ai. He made K'ai PH, the Viscount of Wei f,'" take the place of the descendant of Yin 
with his capital at Sung *.' He gathered together the remaining people of the Yin in 


10 These are the lands south and west of modern Loyang (T'an Ch'i-hsiang,-1:17). The idea that there are no 
obstructions, which could have been used as point of defense, means it was relatively simple for an army to take 
this area. 

"Located on the north bank of the Yi River near modern Sung # County in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

I "So-yin" and "Cheng-yi" rehearse the various theories about which mountain is meant here. 

"5 1n bronze inscriptions this city is known as Hsin-yi #188 (New City) or Ch'eng-chou AX f} (see Keightley, 
"Public Work," p. 317). Goto Kimpei 1&5. has studied these names ("Osai Seishü ko EF KZ, Toyo 
gakuhó, 44[1961], 340-64) and concluded that Lo City was the name of the location of the Western Chou royal . 
residence which, together with the surrounding region, was known as Ch'eng-chou; in Eastern Cbou times 
Ch'eng-chou referred only to a portion of this region which had been enclosed by walls. On our understanding of 
yi & in general see "On Using Tliis Book" in the front-matter. 

™ Haun Saussy (The Problems ‘of a Chinese Aesthetic [Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993], p. 71) ob- 
serves that this act symbolized peacetime. 

"5 Mount Hua is located in what is now eastern Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). The southern slopes run down 
to the upper reaches of the Lo River. 

U"ST'ao.lin was a fortification north and east of Mount Hua. Ssu-ma Ch'ien's reference to it as a ruin is 
anachronistic. 

*" This response can be found in the "Hung-fan" Uti section of the Shang shu chu-shu (12:1a-15a, SPPY). 

18 The Viscount of Chi's response can be found in the "Hung-fan" #48 section of the Book of Documents 
(Shang shu chu-shu, 12:1a-15a, SPPY: Legge, 3:320-44). . 

' This story is based on the "Chin t'eng" 4% section of the Shang shu (Shang shu chu-shu, 13:3b-8b, SPPY; 
Legge: 3:351-61). 

401 e., Chow's son Lu-fu (see Shih chi, 3:108-9). 

Mi Also known as Ch'i EX, the Viscount of Wei. See a more detailed account of his life in "Sung Wei Tzu shih- 
chia" Kik THR (The Hereditary House of Viscount Wei of Sung), Shih chi Chapter 38. 

WA small state located in what is now eastern Honan with its capital at Shang-ch'iu Wif, just south of the 
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considerable numbers at the fief of King Wu's younger brother, Feng $1, making him 
Prince K'ang A of Wei. Prince T'ang 17 of Chin'' obtained excellent cereal and offered it to 
King Ch'eng. King Ch'eng bestowed it on the Duke of Chou where his troops were. The 
Duke of Chou received the cereal when he was in the eastern lands and spread the orders of 
the Son of Heaven. 

Earlier, when the [princes] Kuan and Ts'ai rebelled against Chou, the Duke of Chou 
punished them. It took three years before he completely pacified them. For this reason he 
first wrote "Ta-kao" ARH (The Grand Admonition).' Next he wrote "Wei Tzu chih ming" 
tT ZA (The Mandate for Prince Wei)."^ Then he wrote "Kuei-ho" #7 (Bestowing the 
Cereal). Then he wrote "Chia-ho" #X (Excellent Sheaves of Grain).”” Then "K'ang-kao" 
ER (The Admonition of K'ang), "Chiu-kao" #925 (The Admonition on Wine), and "Tzu- 
ts'ai" FEM (The Woodwright's Material)."* These matters can be found in the chapters 
[called] "Chou Kung" 12 (The Duke of Chou).' After the Duke of Chou had been in 
charge of the administration for seven years, King Ch'eng had grown up and the Duke of 
Chou returned the administration to King Ch'eng. Facing northward,"? he took a ministerial 
position. 

[133] King Ch'eng stayed at Feng E"! and had the Duke of Shao revive construction 
of Lo City, as King Wu intended. The Duke of Chou again consulted the oracle and [went 
there] to inspect. Finally, when they finished construction, he put the Nine Tripods there. He 
said, "This is the center of the world. When people from the four quarters pay tribute, the 
distance will be equal for them." So he wrote the "Shao-kao" 443 (The Admonition for [the 
Duke of] Shao) and the "Lo-kao" i&# (The Admonition Concerning Lo). After King 
Ch'eng had moved Yin's people,'? the Duke of Chou announced the king's orders to them and 
he wrote the "To-shih" #-t (The Multitude of Patricians) and the "Wu-yi" {ÒR (Against 
Idleness)."^ With the Duke of Shao as guardian and the Duke of Chou as tutor, the king chas- 
tised the Huai-Yi #3 in the east and destroyed Yen Œ,” removing its rulers the Po-ku 
#25 [clan]. When King Ch'eng returned from Yen, he wrote "To-fang" %77 (The [States 


modern city by the same name (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18). 

13 See also Shih chi, 37:1589f. 

"4 Also known as T'ang Shu Yi SARA, Tzu Yi TF, and Ta Shu AF; see also Shih chi, 39:1635 and Wang 
Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, pp. 242-3. 

'5 A section of the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 7:10a-13b, SPPY; Legge, 3:362-75). 

"5 A section of the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 7:13b-15a, SPPY; Legge, 3:376-80). 

"7 "Kuei-ho" and “Chia-ho” are no longer extant sections of the Book of Documents. 

“S These sections follow the “Wei Tzu chih ming" in the extant Book of Documents (Shang shu, 8:1a-6a, 
8:6a-9b, and 8:9b-1ia, respectively in SPPY; Legge, 3:381-98, 399-412, and 413-19). 

'? Known today as the "Chou shu” 12, this is the fourth part of the Book of Documents (following "T'ang 
shu" ES, "Hsia shu” 845, and "Shang shu” 85) and begins with the "T'ai shih" 7: section and ends with 
the "Ch'in shih" 42%, 31 sections in all. 

"? The ruler traditionally faced south. To face north signified a vassal accepted his ruler's authority. 

?! See n, 43 above and n. 129 below. 

!?? Shang shu, 8:11a-15a and 9:1a-5a, respectively, in SPPY: Legge, 3:420-33 and 434-52). 

13 Moved them from the Yin capital to Lo. 

' The subsequent chapters in the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 9:5a-8a and 9:8a-11a, SPPY; Legge, 3:453-63 
and 464-73). 

13 This tribe was located along the lower course of the Huai River in modern Anhwei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14). 

1% Near modern Ch'il-fu in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:14). 

17 po-ku is also read as a place name (see Chavannes, 1:249). Our reading follows "Cheng-yi" which says the 
Po-ku Clan were lords of the Yin dynasty who were enfeoffed with a walled city near modern modern Yi-tu 23 Eb 
in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, V:45). 
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of the] Various Regions) at Tsung-Chou 71/4] (Ancestral Chou). After he removed Yin's 
mandate and attacked the Huai-Yi, he returned to reside at Feng and wrote the "Chou-kuan" 
14 (On the Government of Chou). He promoted and rectified the ceremonials and music, 
[so that] the systems were changed at this time, the people were harmonious and the sounds of 
praise arose. After King Ch'eng chastised the Eastern Yi, the Hsi-shen SIH”! came to pre- 
sent congratulatory tribute. The king bestowed [these gifts} on The Lord of Jung 2€? and 
wrote the "Hui Hsi-shen chih ming" TA Z AN (Mandate to Endow the Hsi- shen).'? 

[134] When King Ch'eng was on the point of death, he was afraid that the Heir, Chao 
fi], was not able to shoulder the duties [of the throne], so he ordered the Duke of Shao and the 
Duke of Pi to lead the feudal lords to assist the Heir and to enthrone him. After King Ch'eng 
had passed away, the two dukes led the feudal lords to introduce Chao, the Heir, in the ances- 
tral temple and told him why it was not easy for King Wen and King Wu to exercise the royal 
responsibilities. They asked him to be frugal, to have few desires, and to approach the enter- 
prise with sincerity and faithfulness; so they wrote "Ku-ming" Wih (Attending to [the De- 
ceased King's Final] Orders). The Heir, Chao, subsequently was enthroned. This was King 
K'ang FE (r. c. 1030-1005 B.C.). When King K'ang acceded to the throne, he proclaimed the 
enterprise of [kings] Wen and Wu to all the feudal lords in order to instruct them, and so he 
wrote the "K'ang kao" Jii (The Admonitions of King K'ang).'* For this reason, during the 
reigns of [kings] Ch'eng and K'ang, the world was peaceful and corporal punishment was put 
aside for more than forty years and was not used. King K'ang ordered the Duke of Pi, who 
was in charge of composing documents, to divide [the people] into communities and to lay out 
the suburbs of the Chou capital," and so he wrote "Pi-ming" 28 (The Order to Pi). 

When King K'ang passed away, his son, Chia J, King Chao Ki (r. c. 1004-986 B.C.) 
was enthroned. In the time of King Chao, the kingly way of government diminished. King 
Chao took an inspection tour to the south and did not return, [but] perished on the Chiang.'™ 
His death was not announced to the feudal lords; it was forbidden to speak of it. They en- 
throned King Chao's son, Man iÑ; this was King Mu fË (r. e. 985-931 B.C.). When King 
Mu acceded to the throne, his age had already reached fifty. The kingly way of government 
declined, and King Mu felt sorry that the way of government of [kings] Wen and Wu [*135*] 
had diminished, so he ordered Po Chiung 1143? as Grand Servant'? to run the government of 
the state." He wrote "Chiung ming" Ha (The Admonition to Chiung)'” and [the state] 
again became peaceful. Í 


"5 A section of the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 10:6b-10b, SPPY: Legge, 3:492-507). 

The Western Capital which had been the later capital of the state of Chou before it conquered Yin. It was lo- 
cated just to the west of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:13) and was known simply as Chou until Eastern Chou 
times (see Gotd Kimpei (REH, "Osai Seishü ko ET FZ, Toyo gakuho, 44[1961], 340-64). 

*9 A section of the. Book of Documents (Shang shu, 11:1a-4a, SPPY; Legge, 3:523-34). 

“t Called the Su-shen Mil in the Book of Documents, they probably lived on what is now southeastern Hei- 
lung-chiang (see Shih chi chin-chu, p. 74n. and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:42). 

? "Chi-chieh" says he was one of the Chou lords. 

“WA no longer extant section of the Book of Documents. 

‘4 A section in the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 11:6a-9b, SPPY; Legge, 3:544-61). 

5 A section in the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 11:10a-11b, SPPY; Legge, 3:562-68). 

P5 This involved moving people out from the capital city into the suburbs to inhabit new communities there. 

WA section in the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 12:1a-3b, SPPY; Legge, 3:569-77). 

DI On King Chao's death see aiso Shaughnessy, Sources, p. 245. 

13 See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, pp. 247-8. 

19 T'ai-p'u XIE. 

Mi Ming @i has two objects: T'ai-p'x (Grand Servant) and shen-chieh (Bik, 
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When King Mu was about to attack the Ch'üan-Jung AK,” Mou-fu #42," the Duke 
of Chai 25,5 remonstrated, "It will not do! The former kings would [only] demonstrate their 
virtue, not their weaponry. Weapons are gathered in only to be used at the proper time. 
When put to use at the proper moment, they are awesome to behold. But if you only make a 
show of weapons, the people will become used to them. Having become used to them, they 
will not shock them. For this reason the Laude'”” by Duke Wen X of Chou [i.e., the Duke of 
Chou, Tan] went: : 


Now gather up the shields and pole-axes! 

Now encase our bows and arrows! 

We examine ourselves for fine virtue, 

Display it in the Hsia states, 

And are confident our king will preserve [his mandate]. 


The way our former kings dealt with the people was to beautify and correct the virtue of the 
people, to enrich their nature, to increase their wealth, and to improve their utensils; they 
made them understand where benefit and harm lie, they used civil means to teach them, to 
cause them to devote themselves to the beneficial and avoid the harmful, to cherish the govern- 
ment's good deeds, and to fear its awesome power. For this reason they were able to maintain 
their world and expand [the state]. For generations in the past our former kings were in 
charge of agriculture and thereby served Yü and Hsia. By the time Hsia declined, [T'ai K'ang 
XIE] gave up agriculture and would not devote himself to it. Our former king, Pu-ch'ü, for 
this reason lost his office, and exiled himself among the Jung and the Ti; he did not venture to 
neglect his enterprise, but in a timely fashion continued his ancestors' good deeds, followed 
their legacy, and cultivated the ancestors' instructions and methods. Day and night he was in- 
dustrious, observing them [al!'“?] sincerely, holding to them loyally. [From there on] genera- 
tion after generation of our ancestors carried on this good virtue and did not disgrace their 
predecessors. When it came to King Wen and King Wu, they brightened the light of the for- 
mer kings and added compassion to it. They served the deities and protected the people, so 
that all were happy. When the Shang King Ti-hsin #12: [i.e., Chow] brought great evil to the 
people, the common people couldn't endure him and were happy to support King Wu by rais- 
ing troops at Mu 1X in Shang #.' For this reason, the former kings did not devote 


WA section in the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 12:4b-6a, SPPY; Legge, 3:583-587). 

'9 There is a parallel passage recorded as the first section of the Kuo-yii WAH, 1:2a-4b, SPPY; d'Hormon, pp. 
55-77. 

The Ch'üan-Jung were a non-Chinese tribe probably the same as tbe Hsien-yün Eft (see Shaughnessy, 
Sources, p. 6, n.). They were located near the northern border between modern Shensi and Kansu (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:17). 

1“ See the notice in Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 248. 

"5 Chai was located on the southern bank of the Yellow River about 15 miles northwest of modern Chengchow 
in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

"5 We follow Haun Saussy's renditions of feng Bl as "airs," ya # as "elegantiae," and sung Wi as "laudes" 
(The Problem of a Chinese Aesthetic [Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993]); these translations approximate 
those of David Knechiges (Wen xuan, 1:74, comments to lines 29-36. but Knechtges prefers eulogia for sung). 

“7 From the last stanza of Mao #273 (see Legge, 4:578). 

‘8 Our reading here follows "Cheng-yi"; see also the commentary to Kuo-yii, 1:2b, SPPY. 

1 Le., the good deeds, legacy, instructions and methods of his ancestors. 

'® "Cheng-yi" says this was Mu-yeh 4X2F in the outskirts of the Yin capital. T'an Ch'i-hsiang (1:14) distin- 
guished Mu from Mu-yeh and places both southeast of the Shang city of Mo Wk near modern Chi iX County in 
Honan. 
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themselves to the force of arms, [but] they were diligently considerate of the common people's 
pain and removed their woes." 

[136] "As in the system of the previous kings, within the kingdom was the supply do- 
main; outside the kingdom was the warning domain; on the outskirts of the warning domain 
was the subordinated domain; in the Yi and Man areas was the reinforcing domain; and in the 
Jung and Ti areas was the wild domain.’ Those in the supply domain should have performed 
Chi #8 Sacrifices; those in the warning domain, Ssu #2 Sacrifices; those in the subordinated 
domain, Hsiang ©. Sacrifices!”?: those in the reinforced domain paid the standard tributes; and 
those in the wild domain paid homage to the king. The Chi Sacrifices were daily, the Ssu Sac- 
rifices monthly, and the Hsiang Sacrifices seasonal. The standard tributes were paid yearly 
and the homage to the king was paid at his decease. When the previous kings had put the sac- 
rifices in order, if there were [lords] who did not perform Chi Sacrifices, then [the previous 
kings] cultivated their minds; if there were [lords] who did not perform Ssu Sacrifices, they re- 
fined their own words; if there were [lords] who did not perform Hsiang Sacrifices, they re- 
fined the laws;'? if there were [lords] who did not pay the standard tributes, they refined the 
[system of] titles; and if there were [lords] who did not paid homage to the kings, they culti- 
vated their own virtue. If [these things] were done one by one, yet there were still [lords] who 
did not send in their offerings, then [the former kings] refined the punishments. They then 
had to punish those who did not perform the Chi Sacrifices, to subjugate those who did not 
perform the Ssu Sacrifices, to chastise those who did not perform Hsiang Sacrifices, to repri- 
mand those who did not pay the standard tributes, and to admonish those who did not pay 
homage to the kings. They then had rules for punishments and fines, weapons for launching 
assaults, supplies for punitive campaigns, commands to be used in stern reprimands, and 
rhetoric to be used in formal admonishments. After [the kings] had issued their orders and 
displayed their rhetoric, if there were [still lords] who did not send in their offerings, then [the 
kings] would increase their cultivation of virtue, rather than make their- people toil in remote 
areas. For this reason, all nearby obeyed, all far off submitted. Now, since the death of Ta Pi 
X8 and Po Shih H£," the Ch'üan-Jung Clan has come to pay. homage to our king accord- 
ing to their duty. If the Son of Heaven says, 'I shall chastise them for not performing the 
Hsiang Sacrifice, and prepared to display his weapons to them, is this not abandoning the 
teachings of the previous kings and tantamount to destroying his kingship? I have heard that 
Shu 4 of the Ch'iian-Jung!” follows ancient virtue and persistently observes pure constancy. 
His behavior has given him the means to resist us." 

King [Mu] went to pacify [the Ch'üan-Jung], and brought back four white wolves and 
four white deer. From this time on, those in the wild domain stopped coming [to pay 
homage]. "55 i 


5! Cf. our translation of Shih chi, 2:75 above. 

' On these sacrifices see also Bernhard Karlgren, "Some Sacrifices in Chou China," BMFEA, 40(1968), 1-31. 

153 Sce "Chi-chieh." ; 

“Lords of the Ch'üan-Jung according to the "Chi-chieh." 

‘SS The Chung-hua editors do not read "Shu" as a proper name. We follow Shih chi chin-chu (p. 78n) here. 

55 As d'Hormon, pp. 75-6, n. 40, observes, white was the color of sacrificial animals among the Altaic peo- 
ples; further, the deer was sacred to them and the wolf viewed as their ancestor, all suggesting the offense which 
led the peoples of this domain to stop paying homage. 

The point here is that the lords nearest to the king have been civilized and should be watched carefully. Any 
offense should be punished harshly. But those distant from the king are less civilized and the king should not treat 
them harshly. King Mu's insistence on punishing the Ch'iian-Jung because of their failure to perform the Hsiang 
Sacrifice is considered too aggressive by both the Ch'üan-Jung and the Duke of Chai. 
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[138] Among the feudal lords, there were some who were at odds [with each other]. 
The Marquis of Fu Hi^" mentioned it to the king and [advised him] to refine the criminal laws. 
The king said: J 

"Oh, come, those who have a seat of government, those who have land! I will tell you 
of the good criminal-justice system. Now when you bring peace to the families of the hundred 
cognomens, should not whomever you select [to assist you] be the right person? Should not 
whatever [regulations] you attend to be for the right corporal punishments? Should not what- 
ever position you take be the most proper? Both parties must be present and the judge shall 
listen to their Five Testimonies." When the Five Testimonies are examined and verified, then 
justify the case in terms of the Five Corporal Punishments. When a crime cannot be adjudi- 
cated in terms of the Five Corporal Punishments, then justify the case in terms of the Five 
Fines. When the Five Fines are inappropriate, then justify the case in terms of the Five 
Faults. The flaws of the Five Faults consist of the crime of the [interference in the] bureauc- 
racy, the crime of the [interference of the] judge's wife [and so forth]. You should examine 
and substantiate the offense and make the punishment equal [to the offense]. [When an of- 
fense] is doubtful in terms of the Five Corporal Punishments, there are grounds for pardon; 
[when a offense] is doubtful in terms of the Five Fines, there are means for pardon. Assess it 
carefully! Verify it with the people and inquire after the evidence! Every investigation should 
be questioned, [so as] to honor and reverence the majesty of Heaven. When the punishment of 
tattooing is doubtful and pardoned, the fine for it is one-hundred shuai #.'“' Examine and 
substantiate the offense. When the punishment of cutting off the nose is doubtful and par- 
doned, the fine is double [that of the tattooing]. Examine and substantiate the offense! When 
the punishment of cutting off the lower leg is doubtful and pardoned, the fine is less than dou- 
ble [that of cutting off the nose]. Examine and substantiate the offense! When the punishment 
of castration’ is doubtful and pardoned, the fine is five-hundred shuai. Examine and substan- 
tiate the offense! When capital punishment is doubtful and pardoned, the fine is nine-thousand 
shuai. Examine and substantiate the offense! The kinds of crimes to which tattooing is appli- 
cable amount to one thousand; the kinds of crimes to which cutting off the nose is applicable 
amount to one thousand; the kinds of crimes to which cutting off the lower leg is applicable 
amount to five hundred: [41394] the kinds of crimes to which castration is applicable amount 
to three hundred; and the kinds of crimes to which capital punishment is applicable amount to 
two hundred. The kinds of crimes to which the Five Corpora! Punishments are applicable 
amount to three thousand." 

He named this document "Fu [Hou] hsing FH/XJM ([The Marquis of] Fu's 
Punishments). 


. #7 Also known as the Marquis of Lü & (see Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, pp. 246-7). T'an Ch'i-hsiang (1:17) indi- 
cates that Lü and Fu were the same place, located just west of modern Nan-yang 18 City in southern Hunan. 

18 The following text parallels the last part of the “Li [Hou] hsing" = IRM ([The Marquis of] Lü's Penal Sys- 
tem) in the Book of Documents (Shang shu chu-shu, 19:15a-19b, SPPY). In the Shih chi this document is called 
"Fu [Hou] hsing" MIH ([The Marquis of] Fu's Penal System), but as shown above (see n. 157 immediately 
above) Fu and Li are interchangeable names for the same marquisate. 

!* These five types of information were based on the testimony of others, on appearances, on the emotions, on 
what one has heard, and one what one has seen (see Chavannes, 1:261, n. 4). 

10 All five of these faults are given-in the Book of Documents (Shang shu chu-shu, 19:15a, SPPY). 

WI "Chi Chieh” say shuai was another term for huan 5%, a weight equal to six liang. The Book of Documents 
reads one-hundred kuan (Shang shu, 12:9b, SPPY). 

'2 Kung-pi £t WE, “castration” here, can refer to either men or women. In the case of men, it clearly means cas- 
tration. But in the case of women, it can refer either to a mutilation of the sexual parts or to enforced abstinence 
through confinement in the palace. 
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[140] Fifty-five years after King Mu was enthroned, he passed away. His son, Yi-hu 
$t, King Kung 34 (r. c. 930-916 B.C.), was enthroned. [Once] when King Kung took an 
excursion to the upper reaches of the Ching [River], Duke K'ang Jf of Mi & was in his com- 
pany.' There were three girls who came to live with [the Duke]. His mother said: 

"You must give them to the king. Beasts in a group of three make a pack, people in a 
group of three make a crowd, and girls in a group of three make a threesome. ^ When a king 
hunts, he does not catch a pack [of beasts]; when a duke move about, he does not cause the 
crowd to dismount; and when a king courts ladies, he. does not take a threesome of girls from 
one clan. A threesome of girls is [too] splendid a thing! The crowd offers you the most 
splendid thing, [but] by what virtue do you deserve this? Even a king does not consider him- 
self deserving of this, much less should you, a petty lout. If a petty lout has everything, he 
will surely perish!" Duke K'ang did not give them to the king. One year later King Kung ex- 
terminated Mi. 

When King Kung passed away, his son, Chien #2, King Yi 28 (r. c. 915-891 B.C.) was 
enthroned. In King Yi's time, the royal court declined, and the poets wrote critical uu 

[141] When King Yi pine away, King Kung's younger brother, Pi-fang 5177, w 
enthroned. This was King Hsiao # es c. 890-878 B.C.). When King Hsiao passed away, ya 
feudal lords then enthroned Hsieh 23, the Heir of King Yi. This was King Yi B® (r. c. 
877-865 B.C.). / 

When King Yi passed away, his son, Hu #4, King Li Æ (r. c. 864-828 B.C.), was en- 
throned. Thirty years after King Li acceded to the throne, he became covetous and was 
close to Duke Yi # of Jung #2. The Grand Minister Jui Liang- -fu IRA! remonstrated 
with King Li, saying:' 

"Is the royal court to denigrate itself? Duke Jung loves to monopolize profits and is 
not aware of the great disaster [to come]. Profits are what the hundred things"? produce and 
what Heaven and Earth initiate; and if one somehow monopolizes them, there will be much 
harm. The hundred things between Heaven and Earth are all for everyone to take, how can 
one monopolize them? Those whom he has offended are large in number, yet he is not pre- 
pared for great disaster! If he teaches Your Majesty, how can Your Majesty endure? One 
who can rule people as a king is he who will direct profits to share between those above and 
those below. Even if one could set all deities, people, and the hundred things in the proper 
positions, he would still be cautious everyday and fearful lest resentment occur. . For this rea- 
son the Laude" reads: 


Illustrious is the Lord:of Agriculture's virtue, 


' On Duke K'ang see Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 696. Mi was located in modern Kansu southwest of Ling-t'ai 
TEE (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

This narrative is paralleled by Kuo-yii, 1:4a-b, SPPY; see also d'Hormon, pp. 79-88. 

"* Reading ts'an IÈ as a loan for ts'an $5. 

"5 Although there is no extant poem which openly criticizes Kins, "i's rule, Mao #167 (see Legge, 4:258-61), 
has been so interpreted (see also Shih chi chin-chu, p. 80n.). 

1 See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, pp. 476-7. 

""Shaughnessy, Sources, p. 272 concludes that King Li was forced into exile in 842 B.C. and the period 
842-828 B.C. was an interregnum known at Kung Ho JẸ, which Ssu-ma Ch'ien misunderstood as "a sort of 
reign name." See also n. 186 below. 

'5 See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 169. 

1 This passage has a parallel in the Kuo-yä, 1:5b-6a, SPPY. See d'Hormon, pp. 99-105. 

1 AIL products of nature. 

M See n. 146 above. 
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which can be paired with that of Heaven. 
The ways he supports the multitude are all for their best;"'” 


and the "Greater Elegantiae" reads: 
By demonstrating the spirit of giving, he founded the Chou.'” 


Does not this mean to spread profit and to be fearful of disaster? For this reason he was able 
to found the Chou and preserve it until now. Now Your Majesty follows [Duke Yi] to mo- 
nopolize profits, how can this be permissible? Were a mere commoner to monopolize profit, 
one would still call him a bandit. Were a king to do it, those who associated themselves with 
him would be rare. If Duke Jung were employed, Chou would surely be ruined." 

. King Li did not listen. He eventually made Duke Jung a minister and put him in 
charge of affairs. 

[142] The king acted cruelly and extravagantly."* The people in the capital spoke of 
the king's faults. The Duke of Shao remonstrated, saying: "Your people can no longer bear 
your orders." The king was angered. He found a shaman!” from Wey and had him watch for 
criticism. Whomever he reported was killed. The criticism subsided. [But] the feudal lords 
stopped coming to court. In the thirty-fourth year [of his reign], "5 the king became even more 
stern. No one in the capital dared to say a word, but only glanced at each other on the roads. 
King Li was pleased. He told the Duke of Shao: "I was able to stop the criticism." Now they 
dare not speak." The Duke of Shao said: "This is [merely] blocking up criticism. To block 
peoples’ mouths is worse than blocking a river. When an obstructed river bursts its banks, it 
will surely hurt a great number of people. People are like this, too. For this reason, those 
who regulate rivers dredge them and let them flow; those who regulate people broaden [chan- 
nels] and let them talk. Thus, when a Son of Heaven presides over the government, from 
dukes and ministers [down] to [high-]ranking patricians, he makes them offer poems, [he 
makes] the Blind Musician'” offer songs, the Scribe! offer records, lesser tutors"? offer ad- 
monitions, the blind offer rhapsodies or recitations, the hundred officers offer remonstra- 
tions, the common people pass their messages [to the king], close subjects present” their 
corrections, and relatives amend or look into [the king's mistakes]. After the Blind Musician 
and the Scribe have given their instructions and the elders have ratified them, then the king de- 
liberates on them. Because of this, things can be put into practice without opposition. People 
having mouths is similar to the land having mountains and rivers, from which the daily needs 
are drawn; and [it is also] similar in that there are highlands, lowlands, swampy lands, and ir- 
rigated lands, from which clothes and food are produced. When mouths are made to express 
words, [both] good and degenerative [ideas] will arise. To put the good ones into practice and 
to guard against the degenerative ones are the ways to make daily necessities, food, and 


7? Mao #275 (Legge, 4:580-1). 

"5 Mao #235 (Legge, 4:428-31). 

Wi This section has a parallel in Kuo-yu, 1:4b-5b, SPPY; see also d'Hormon, pp. 89-98. 

"On the term wu 3, see Victor H. Mair, "Old Sinitic “Myag, Old Persian Magus, and English 'Magician," 
EC, 15(1990), 27-48. 

"5 Presumably 824 B.C. 

Tru. 

"8 Shih S. ; 

?? Following the commentary in Kuo-yii, 1:5a, SPPY. 

10 "Chi-chieh” says they sang the songs presented by the dukes, ministers, patricians and the Blind Musician. 

' Reading chin X€ for chin 8. 
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clothing abound. As people have thoughts in their minds and express them through their 
mouths, if [the ideas] are constructive, you should finish them and put them into practice. If 
you gag their mouths, how many of them would support [you]?" The king would not listen. 
Then no one in the capital dared to say a word. Three years flater],'? they joined each other 
in rebellion, and attacked the king. King Li fled to Chih 5.9 

[143] King Li's Heir, Ching #f, hid in the Duke of Shao's household. When people 
in the capital heard of it, they besieged it. The Duke of Shao said: "In the past I remonstrated 
with His Majesty several times, but he would not listen, bringing on this disaster. Now if the 
Heir were killed, won't His Majesty think because of my opposition that I harbored hatred and 
anger toward him? A person who serves his lord shall harbor no hatred when in danger and 
no anger when resentful, let alone when he is serving a king!" [*144*] He then replaced the 
Heir, Ching, with his own son and the Heir, Ching, was able to escape after all. The two 
prime ministers, the Duke of Shao and the Duke of Chou, took charge of the government. 
This [era] was called Kung-ho 3550.19 

In the fourteenth year of Kung-ho [828 B.C.], King Li died at Chih. The Heir, Ching, 
had grown up in the Duke of Shao's household. The two prime ministers then jointly en- 
throned him as king. This was King Hsüan & (r. 827-782 B.C.). 

After King Hsüan had acceded to the throne, the two prime ministers assisted him. He 
cultivated his policies, modeling himself on the remaining legacy of [kings] Wen,’ Wu, 
Ch'eng, and K'ang. The feudal lords again came to honor the Chou. In the twelfth year (816 
B.C.), Duke Wu EÈ of Lu' came to the court. 

. King Hsüan did not cultivate the royal farm of one-thousand mou. * Duke Wen of Kuo 
HE remonstrated that this was not permissible. The king did not listen to him. In the thirty- 
ninth year (789 B.C.), he fought at [the royal farm of] one-thousand mou.'® The royal forces 
lost the battle to the Jung of the Chiang % Clan. . 

[145] King Hsüan, ?' after having lost his forces from the south," registered the popu- 
lation in T'ai-yüan ASR. Chung-shan Fu MIA (The Elder, Chung-shan) remonstrated: 
"The population should not be registered." But King Hsüan did not listen. He registered the 
population after all. 

In the forty-sixth year (782 B.C.), King Hsüan passed away. His son, Kung-sheng 
SE, King Yu 84 (r. 781-771 B.C.), was enthroned. In the second year (780 B.C.) of King 


192 


12 Shaughnessy, Sources, p. 272 argues that this should be 842 B.C. 

183 Near modern Huo # County on the Fen River in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

“This passage has a parallel in Kuo-yii, 1:6a-b, SPPY; see also d'Hormon, pp. 107-15. 

"5 Our reading of this line follows Takigawa (4:55). 

1% As Ch'ü Wan-li points out in Shih chi chin-chu, p. 83, n. 281, in a number of texts Kung-ho refers to "Earl 
Ho of Kung" (Kung Po Ho 34/340). Ssu-ma Ch'ien, however, clearly reads this as a designation for a reign era; 
see also n. 167 above. 

8? See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 367 and Shih chi, 33:1526. 

8 There is a parallel for this narrative in the Kuo-yii (1:6b-8b), SPPY; see also d' Hormon, pp. 117-35. 

"9 See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 252. Kuo was located just north of modern Jen-ch'iu fEFT in Hopei (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:28). 

19 Shih chi, 14:525 records that the state of Chin fought over one-thousand mou in 802 B.C. 

WI This story is paralleled by a Kuo-yii account, 1:9b-10a, SPPY: see also d'Hormon, pp. 145-9. 

192 "Chi-chieh" says nan-kuo M, our "from the south, "refers to troops from the Chiang iL and Han 9 rivers 
region. 

bo Referring to the area north of the upper reaches of the Ching River in modern Kansu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:17), this area bordered the Ch'üan-Jung territory. | 

1 Also known as the Marquis of Fan #8, see Yang, Tso chuan, Hsüan 2, p. 657 and Mao #260, Legge, 4:541. 
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Yu, the Western Chou [capital] and the basin of the three rivers were all struck by an earth- 
quake. Po Yang Fu 161654 (The Elder, Po Yang)!” said: 

"Chou is going to perish. The energy flowing between Heaven and Earth must not lose 
its proper order. If it loses its order, it is people who have disturbed it. When the yang en- 
ergy is trapped and cannot emerge, or the yin energy represses it and keeps it from rising, then 
there is earthquake. Now the basin of the three rivers having been struck by an earthquake in- 
dicates that the yang energy has lost its proper place and has been choked by the yin energy. 
When the yang energy is misplaced beneath the yin energy, the source of the rivers will be 
blocked; and when the source of the rivers is blocked, the state will surely perish. When soil 
is imbued with water, people can then make use of it. 

If there is no way to imbue the soil and the people want for daily needs, then the state 
will perish all the sooner! In the past, when the rivers Yi and Lo dried up, Hsia [*146*] per- 
ished; when the Ho dried up, Shang perished. Now Chou's deeds are like those of these two 
dynasties in their final years, and the rivers and their sources again are blocked. When they 
are blocked, the rivers will dry up. A state needs to depend on its mountains and rivers. 
Landslides and dried-up rivers are the signs a state will perish. When the rivers dry up, land- 
slides will surely follow. If this state is to perish, it will take no more than ten years, which is 
the complete cycle of basic numbers. Whatever is forsaken by Heaven will not last more than 
a complete cycle." 

During that year, the three rivers dried up, and there were landslides on Mount Ch'i 
i$, i 

[147] In the third year (779 B.C.), King Yu favored Lady Ssu WI? of Pao #.'* Lady 
Ssu of Pao gave birth to Po Fu IHIHR. King Yu thus wanted to remove the Heir. The Heir's 
mother was a daughter of the Marquis of Shen 4," and she was the Queen. Consequently, 
when King Yu obtained Lady Ssu of Pao and loved her, he wanted to remove Queen Shen to- 
gether with the Heir, Yi-chiu ÊLÊT, in order to make Lady Ssu of Pao the Queen and Po Fu 
the Heir. The Grand Scribe of Chou, Po Yang f7, as he was reading a historical record, 
said: pe 

"Chou is finished!” In the past, when the Hsia-hou Clan was in decline, two divine 
dragons appeared at the court of the Emperor of Hsia and said: ‘We are the two lords of Pao.' 
The Emperor of Hsia divined through scapulamancy on whether to kill them, to expel them, or 
to keep them. None [of the the results] were auspicious. Only when he divined requesting to 
Store the dragons' saliva was it auspicious. Thereupon, he laid out silk for sacrifice and wrote 
out a bamboo tablet as a prayer to them. The dragons thus disappeared, leaving their saliva, 
which he put aside in a casket. When Hsia perished, this casket was handed down to Yin; and 
when Yin perished, it was again handed down to Chou. For three dynasties consecutively 
none had ventured to open it until near the end of King Li's era when he opened it to look at 
it. The saliva overflowed in the court and could not be cleaned up. King Li made women 
strip naked and yell at it. The saliva changed into a black reptile, and as such entered the 


“Beginning with this sentence there is a parallel in Kuo-yd, 1:10a-b, SPPY; see also d'Hormon, pp. 151-6. 

"5 See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 251. 

"' On the various interpretations of Lady Ssu's role in history see Eduard Erkes, "Die historische Stellung der 
Pao Se," Ostasiatische Studien Martin Ramming zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1959), 
53-6. 

188 A few miles northwest of modern Han-chung #'F City in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

' Located a few miles north of modern Nan-yang HES City in southern Honan {T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

20 The Chung-hua and other editors have read Po Yang's comments as this single line. We read it together with 
the following narrative (see the parallel in Kuo-yii, 16:5b-6a, SPPY). 
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innermost quarters of the king's palace. A girl in the innermost quarters, whose adult teeth 
had just come in,™ encountered it and became pregnant when her hair was first pinned up.” 
As she had no husband, yet gave birth to a baby, she was frightened and abandoned it. Dur- 
ing the time of King Hsüan, a children's song among girls went: "The bow of wild-mulberry 
and the quiver of ch'i Ft wood will destroy the Chou.' When King Hsüan heard of it, he sent 
Someone to arrest and kill a couple who sold these items. As they were escaping, the couple 
found the baby who had been abandoned on the road by the girl from the innermost quarters of 
the palace. They heard it cry during the night and, out of pity, they adopted it. The couple 
thus ran away and fled to Pao. When Pao offended [the king], they asked to be aliowed to of- 
fer the daughter who had been abandoned by the girl to the king to atone for their offense. 

[Since] the abandoned daughter was from Pao, she was called Lady Ssu of Pao." 

In the third year of King Yu, the king saw her in the innermost quarters of the palace 
and loved her; she then gave birth to Po Fu. The King in the end removed Queen Shen and 
the Heir, made Lady Ssu of Pao the Queen and Po Fu the Heir. The Grand Scribe Po Yang 
said: "The calamity has taken form. There is nothing we can do about it!" 

[148] Lady Ssu of Pao did not like to laugh. King Yu tried all means to make her 
laugh, but as before, she would not. King Yu lit the beacons and beat the great drums. As 
the beacons were to be lit only when intruders drew near, the feudal lords all came [to the res- 
cue]. Upon their arrival, there were [in fact] no intruders, thus Lady Ssu of Pao laughed out 
loud. The king was pleased, so he lit the beacons several times. Afterwards, since this was 
not reliable, the feudal lords became more reluctant to come. 

[149] King Yu made Shih Fu 4% (Shih, The Elder) of Kuo a minister, in charge of 
affairs. The people in the capital all resented this. Shih Fu was a man with a clever tongue, 
good at flattery and covetous of profit, yet the king employed him. Furthermore, since he had 
removed Queen Shen and the Heir, the Marquis of Shen was angered. Joining with [the state 
of] Tseng #1?” and the Ch'üan-Jung of the Western Yi [tribes], he attacked King Yv. King 
Yu lit the beacons to call in the troops, but none of the troops came [to the rescue].”” Subse- 
quently, the intruders killed King Yu at the foot of the Mount Li. 9,5 took Lady Ssu of Pao 
prisoner, looted all the wealth of the Chou [court], and then left. Thus the feudal lords went 
to meet with the Marquis of Shen, and they together enthroned the former Heir of King Yu, 
Yi-chiu, who was King P'ing Ë (r. 770-720 B.C.),”” so as to continue the sacrificial ceremo- 
nies of the Chou. 

After King P'ing was enthroned, the capital was moved eastward to Lo City in order to 
avoid invasions by the Jung. During the reign of King P'ing, the Chou court fell into decline. 
Among the feudal lords, the strong annexed the weak. Ch'i, Ch'u, Ch'in, and Chin emerged 
as major powers, and national policies were made by the local lords. 

[150] In the forty-ninth year (722 B.C.), Duke Yin B8 of Lu (r. 722-712 B.C.) acceded 
to his position.” 

2! About seven years old (see Chavannes, 1,281, n. 6). 

12 About fifteen years old (see "Cheng-yi" and Chavannes, 1:282, n. 1). 

?5 About 35 miles west of modern Lin-Yi Eyt in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:18). "Cheng-yi" notes that the 
leaders of Tseng were descendants of Yü of the Hsia dynasty. 

241: would seem that at least the state of Cheng did heed Chou's call, since their lord, Duke Huan j5 (fr. 
806-771 B.C.) was also killed as a result of this engagement (Shih chi, 14:532). 

13 About 25 miles east of modern Sian in Shensi (Tan Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

?* Dates for the kings of the Western Chou follow Li Chung-ts'ao (see n. 45 above). For kings of the Eastern 
Chou we follow Shih chi, Chapter 14. 


7" Ch'un ch'iu #F#K (Spring and Autumn Annals) begins with this year. We have, of course, not been able to 
refer to all the information in the Ch'un ch'iu and its commentaries in our scholarly apparatus. 
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In the fifty-first year (720 B.C.), King P'ing passed away. As his Heir, Hsieh-fu 1&1 
(The Elder, Hsieh), had died prematurely, the Heir's son, Lin #f, was enthroned. This was 
King Huan f& (r. 719-697 B.C.). King Huan was the grandson of King P'ing. 

In the third year of King Huan (717 B.C.), Duke Chuang AE of Cheng (r. 743-701 
B.C.) came to the court. King Huan did not treat him according to the norm.” In the fifth 
year, being resentful, Cheng traded [its estate in P'eng #4] for Lu's estate in Hsü 27,9? which 
was the estate the Son of Heaven lodged in when he worshipped at Mount T'ai. In the 
eighth year (712 B.C.), the people of Lu killed their lord, Duke Yin, and installed Duke Huan 
#6 (r. 711-604 B.C.). In the thirteenth year (707 B.C.), the king attacked Cheng. The Cheng 
people shot {an arrow] and wounded King Huan.?! King Huan left for his capital. 

[151] In the twenty-third year (697 B.C.), King Huan passed away, and his son, T'o 
8, King Chuang AE (r. 696-682 B.C.), was enthroned. In the fourth year of King Chuang 
(693 B.C.), the Duke of Chou, Hei-chien 22/5, intended to kill King Chuang and to enthrone 
Prince K'o Fi.” The Earl of Hsin 3E?" told the king about it. The king killed the Duke of 
Chou. Prince K'o fled to Yen. 

In the fifteenth year (682 B.C), King Chuang passed away. His son, Hu-ch'i 37, 
King Hsi & (r. 681-677 B.C.), was enthroned. In the third year of King Hsi (679 B.C.), 
Duke Huan 18 of Ch'i (r. 685-643 B.C.) was first considered Hegemon. 

In the fifth year (677 B.C.), King Hsi passed away. His son, Lang lil, King Hui ¥ (r. 
676-652 B.C.), was enthroned. In the second. year of King Hui (675 B.C.), at an earlier time, 
King Chuang's favorite concubine, née Yao #t, gave birth to a son, T'ui 48, who was favored 
by the King [Li]. When King Hui acceded to the throne, he took away the garden of one of 
T'ui's great vassals and made it his own menagerie. Therefore, five Ministers, the Earl of 
Pien # among them, rose in revolt. They plotted to call in forces from Yen and Wei to attack 
King Hui.?! King Hui fled to Wen ii." Shortly after, he lived at Li £5 in Cheng. The re- 
bels enthroned King Li's younger brother, T'ui. [For the coronation,] the musical repertoire 
included all the ceremonial dance pieces of the past. The lords of Cheng and Kuo were an- 
gered by this. In the fourth year (673 B.C.), the lords of Cheng and Kuo attacked, killed King 
T'ui, and reinstated King Hui. In the tenth year of King Hui (672 B.C.), he conferred upon 
Duke Huan of Ch'i the [status of] Hegemon. 


?* According to Shih chi, 14:552, this was the first visit to court by a Duke of Cheng. In 720 B.C. (Shih chi, 
14:550) Cheng had raided Chou and taken away grain. 

0 According to "So-yin" Hsü, which was located near modern Hsü-ch'ang 3f 5 City in eastern Honan and only 
30 miles southeast of the Cheng capital (see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:29) was a "bath-town" (t'ang-mu yi BKB) of 
Lu, the revenues from which were available for the Duke of Lu's "bathing expenses" (i.e., personal expendi- 
tures). P'eng included the fields where the Cheng ruler worshipped Mount T'ai; T'an Ch'i-hsiang (1:26), how- 
ever, places it 85 miles southeast of Mount T'ai. 

20 "So-yin" believes Ssu-ma Ch'ien erred in claiming this was where the Son of Heaven worshipped Mount 
T'ai. 

?! See Yang, Tso chuan, Huan 5, pp. 104-6. 

™ King Chuang's younger brother, Tzu Yi + (see "Chi-chieh"). 

7 Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 36 equates Hsin with Hsin 3, about 15 miles southeast of modern San-men- 
hsia =F48 City in northwestern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

?^ "Chi-chieh" notes the menagerie was taken from the state of Wei 25 (about 10 miles north of modern Loyang, 
see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22) which then joined Pien in revoit. 

?5 yn the north (opposite) shore of the Yellow River about 30 miles northeast of the Chou capital (T'an Ch'i- 
hsia , 1:23). 

?5"Cneng-yi" locates Li about 20 miles northwest of modern Hsü-ch'ang ME City in Honan (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 4:47). 
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[152] In the twenty-fifth year (652 B.C.), King Hui passed away. His son, Cheng a, 
King Hsiang ¥ (r. 651-620 B.C.), was enthroned. King Hsiang's mother died early. His 
step-mother was Queen Hui. Queen Hui gave birth to Shu Tai 475 (Prince Tai, 672-635 
B.C.), who was favored by King Hui. King Hsiang was in dread of him. In the third year 
(649 B.C.), Shu Tai joined the Jung and Ti # tribes in plotting to attack King Hsiang. King 
Hsiang intended to kill Shu Tai. Shu Tai fled to Ch'i. Duke Huan of Ch'i sent Kuan Chung 
E (1? to make the Jung allow Chou a truce and sent Hsi P'eng AR to make the Ti allow 
Chin a truce. The king treated Kuan Chung with the ceremony appropriate for the highest 
ministers. Kuan Chung declined, saying: "This vassal of yours is a lowly functionary. And 
there are in Ch'i the two Lieutenant Governors?!” appointed by the Son of Heaven, Kuo Ed and 
Kao #5. If [I were treated so, when] they come to the court in spring and fall as scheduled to 
receive Your Majesty's orders, how will you honor them? This vassal of your liege would 
venture to decline it." The king said: "[Your Liege is] my uncle. I was commending your 
good deeds. Do not defy my order!" Kuan Chung finally received the ceremony appropriate 
to the-lowest ministers and went back to Ch'i. In the ninth year (643 B.C.), Duke Huan of 
Ch'i expired. In the twelfth year (640 B.C.), Shu Tai returned to Chou. 

[153] In the thirteenth year (639 B.C.),?? Cheng attacked Hua #3.” The King sent Yu- 
sun 4f and Po Fu to appeal on behalf of Hua. The people of Cheng imprisoned them. 
Duke Wen of Cheng was resentful of King Hui for not bestowing on Duke Li a wine cup after 
the king was reinstated”! and also because King Hsiang sided with Wei and Hua; thus he im- 
prisoned Po Fu. The king was angered. He was thinking of using the Ti to attack Cheng. Fu 
Ch'en Sif remonstrated: "All in all, when we, the Chou, moved to the east, it was Chin and 
Cheng we depended on. The turmoil caused by Prince T'ui once again was settled by Cheng. 
And now we will forsake Cheng over a trivial resentment!" The king would not listen. 

In the fifteenth year (637 B.C.), the King sent down the. Ti forces to attack Cheng. Out 
of gratitude to the Ti, the king was about to make a daughter of their king the queen. Fu 
Ch'en remonstrated: "Kings P'ing, Huan, Chuang, and Hui all received favors from Cheng. 
For Your Majesty to forsake close relatives for close relations with the Ti is not advisable." 
The king would not listen. In the sixteenth year (636 B.C.),”? the King dismissed the Ti 
Queen. The Ti people came to demand justice and killed the Earl of T'an ##.?? Fu Ch'en 
said: "I have remonstrated several times, but [Your Majesty] would not listen. If I do not go 
out and fight, Your Majesty may regard me as indignant." Thus he led his followers to die 
for the king. 

(154] Earlier, Queen Hui wanted to enthrone Shu Tai, therefore she let her clique clear 
the way for the Ti people. The Ti people then entered the Chou capital. King Hsiang fled to 
Cheng. Cheng had the King stay at Fan #2. Prince Tai was then enthroned as king, was 
married to the Ti Queen, whom King Hsiang dismissed, and lived with her at Wen 18.75 In 
the seventeenth year, King Hsiang informed Chin of his straits. Duke Wen X of Chin (r. 

?!! See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 62. 

28 We read Shou “F as an official title. 

4 This story is also told in the Kuo-yii, 2:1a-3b, SPPY: see also d'Hormon, pp. 197-208. 

#0 About 10 miles east of modern Ch'i #2 County in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:25). 

?! As "Chi-chieh" points out, he gave such a cup to the Duke of Kuo. 

%2 Kuo-yil (2:3b, SPPY) says the eighteenth year (634 B.C.). 

33 About 25 miles east of modern Tsinan in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:26). "Chi-chieh" identifies the Earl 
with the Earl of Mao É (on whom see Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 628). 


?* [n the southwesternmost part of Cheng near modern Hsiang-ch'eng 2834 in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:24). 
?5 On the north shore of the Yellow River about 30 miles northeast of the Chou capital (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23). 
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636-628 B.C.) reinstated the king and killed Shu Tai. King Hsiang thus conferred upon 
Duke Wen of Chin a jade tablet, sacrificial wines, a bow and arrows, and the [status of] He- 
gemon. He bestowed on Chin the land at Ho-nei WIP. In the twentieth year (632 B.C.), 
Duke Wen of Chin summoned King Hsiang. King Hsiang went to meet him at Ho-yang 
mM and [again] at Chien-tu B&-t.”? Alt the feudal lords came to have audience with 
him.” In the records,” this was euphemistically recorded as "The Heavenly King took an in- 
spection tour to Ho-yang." 

[155] In the twenty-fourth year (628 B.C.), Duke Wen of Chin expired. 

In the thirty-first year (621 B.C.), Duke Mu & of Ch'in (r. 659-621 B.C.) expired. 

In the thirty-second year (620 B.C.),? King Hsiang passed away. His son, Jen-ch'en 
£E, King Ch'ing ‘A (r. 618-613 B.C.), was enthroned. In the sixth year of King Ch'ing 
(613 B.C.), His Majesty passed away. His son, Pan 9f, King K'uang FE (r. 612-607 B.C.), 
was enthroned. In the sixth year of King K'uang (607 B.C.), His Majesty passed away. His 
younger brother, Yü Hi, was enthroned. He was King Ting XE (r. 606-586 B.C.). 

In the first year of King Ting (606 B.C.), King Chuang AE of Ch'u (r. 613-591 B.C.) 
attacked the Jung [tribes] of Lu-hun BE?” and stationed his troops on the Lo [River]. He 
sent someone to inquire of Chou about the Nine Tripods.“* The king sent Wang-sun Man 
CE TUR? to respond with excuses. Ch'u's army hence left. In the tenth year (597 B.C.), 
King Chuang of Ch'u besieged Cheng. The Earl of Cheng surrendered. Shortly after, he re- 
established his state. In the sixteenth year (591 B.C.), King Chuang of Ch'u expired. 

[156] In the twenty-first year (586 B.C.), King Ting passed away. His son, Yi 9$, 
King Chien ffi (r. 585-572 B.C.), was enthroned. In the thirteenth year of King Chien (573 
B.C.), the people of Chin killed their lord, Duke Li Æ (r. 580-573 B.C.), went to get Prince 
Chou “#82 back from the Chou, and enthroned him as Duke Tao t (r. 572-558 B.C.). 

In the fourteenth year (572 B.C.), King Chien passed away. His son, Hsieh-hsin it, 
King Ling #8 (r. 571-545 B.C.), was enthroned. In the twenty-fourth year of King Ling (548 
B.C.), Ts'ui Chu #247 of Ch'i murdered his lord, Duke Chuang HE (r. 553-548 B.C.). 

In the twenty-seventh year (545 B.C.), King Ling passed away. His son, Kuei #, 
King Ching 5 (r. 544-520 B.C.), was enthroned. In the eighteenth year of King Ching (527 
B.C.), the Heir by his queen, who was sagacious, expired prematurely. In the twentieth year 
(525 B.C.), King Ching loved Tzu Ch'ao 4H (Prince Ch'ao). Just when he intended to 


?5See also Joseph Thiel, "Ch'ung-erh und sein Glück: Das Leben des Wen-kung von Chin (697-628)," Si- 
nologica, 7(1962), 81-127 and 161-98. 

27 The stretch of land between the north shore of the Yellow River and the T'ai-hang Mountains in northeastern 
modern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:24-5). 

78 "Chi-chieh" identifies Ho-yang with Wen (i.e., the northern shore, opposite the Chou capital, of the Ho). 

29 About 25 miles north of modern Chengchow in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:24). "Cheng-yi" says Duke Wen 
of Chin built a residence for the king there. 

70 The ambiguity in “with him" is also found in the original passage. Ssu-ma Ch'ien seems to be indicating 
thereby Duke Wen's lese majesty. 

?! Referring to the Ch'un ch'iu (see Yang, Tso chuan, Hsi 28, p. 450). 

2% This seems to be an error for thirty-third year (619 B.C.)--see Shih chi, 14:604. 

?* According to T'an Ch'i-hsiang this tribe was located 80-100 miles west of modern Sian in Shensi, south of 
the Wei River (1:17). But (see "Chi-chieh") they had originally been located to the northwest of Ch'in and Chin. 
The two states moved them to Yi-ch'uan #*/!] west of modern Sung ® County in Honan, 60-70 miles southwest 
of the Chou capital. They were there when King Chuang attacked them and stationed his troops on the Lo. 

™ See n. 81 above. ` 

?* See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 273. 

26 See also Shih chi, 39:1681f. 
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install him as the Heir, the king passed away. Tzu Kai 75 (Prince Kai) and his clique strug- 
gled with him to be installed. The people of the capital enthroned Meng iii, the eldest son of 
King Ching, as king. Tzu Ch'ao attacked and killed Meng and then became King Tao f4, 
The people of Chin attacked Tzu Ch'ao and enthroned Kai.”” He was King Ching #X (r. 
519-477 B.C.). 

[157] In the first year of King Ching (519 B.C.), the people of Chin escorted King 
Ching back to Chou. Yet, since Tzu Ch'ao had enthroned himself [in Chou], King Ching was 
unable to enter the capital. He stayed at Tse /58.?* In the fourth year (516 B.C.), Chin, fol- 
lowed by the feudal lords, escorted King Ching back to Chou, making Tzu Ch'ao his vassal. 
The feudal lords rebuilt the city wall of Chou. In the sixteenth year (504 B.C.), Tzu Ch'ao 
and his followers again rose in revolt. King Ching fled to Chin. In the seventeenth year (503 
B.C.), Duke Ting Œ of Chin (r. 511-475 B.C.) successfully escorted King Ching back to 
Chou. 

In the thirty-ninth year (481 B.C.), T'ien Ch'ang H% of Ch'i killed his lord, Duke 
Chien fiij (r. 484-481 B.C.). 

In the forty-first year (479 B.C.), Ch'u did away with Ch'en. Confucius expired. 

In the forty-second year (478 B.C.),“ King Ching passed away. His son, Jen fZ, 
King Yüan JE (r. 476-469 B.C.), was enthroned. In the eighth year of King Yüan (469 
B.C.), he passed away. His son, Chieh JT, King Ting XE (r. 468-441 B.C.), was enthroned. 

[158] In the sixteenth year of King Ting (453 B.C.), the Three [Partitions of] Chin 
ZLES" exterminated the Earl of Chih #2 and divided his land. 

In the twenty-eighth year (441 B.C.), King Ting passed away. His eldest son, Ch'ü- 
chi #4® was enthroned. He was King Ai 51. Three months after King Ai was enthroned, his 
younger brother, Shu 4X, surprised and killed King Ai and enthroned himself. He was King 
Ssu 18. Five months after King Ssu was enthroned, his youngest brother, Wei #L, attacked 
and killed King Ssu to enthrone himself. He was King K'ao # (r. 440-426 B.C.) These 
three kings were all sons of King Ting. N 

In his fifteenth year (426 B.C.), King K'ao passed away. His son, Wu ^F, King Wei- 
lieh EX! (r. 425-402 B.C.), was enthroned. ; 

King K'ao enfeoffed his brother with Ho-nan W thereby to prolong the position of 
the Duke of Chou. He was Duke Huan t. When Duke Huan expired, his son, Duke Wei 
fk, was installed in succession. When Duke Wei expired, his son, Duke Hui # was installed 


37 Some details on these events ‘can. be found in Tso chuan (Yang, Tso chuan, Chao 22, pp. 1436-7 and 1443-5). 

#8 "Chi-chieh" says it was a city within the Chou demesne. Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 209-10) speculates 
that it may have been northeast of the capital. 

9 See Shih chi, 46:1883f. 

?9 Shih chi, 154:682 has "the forty-third year,” i.e., 477 B.C. 

“i During the early years of the Warring States Era (453-256 B.C.) the states of Han, Chao and Wei partitioned 
the lands formerly held by Chin. Ssu-ma Ch'ien often refers to all of them (or some of them) as "San Chin.” Al- 
though these states were not officially recognized until 403 B.C., they had been developing distinctive cultures 
even under Chin's sway for nearly two centuries (Li Xuegin, p. 59). 

?" On the Earl, also known as Hsün Yao #155, see Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 661 and Yang, Tso chuan, Ai 23 
and 27, pp. 1721, 1733 and 1735-6) Chih was located a few miles east of the Yellow River, about 10 miles north 
of modern Yung-chi 2k in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

33 Near modern Loyang, this was the seat of the Duke of "West Chou" during the division of the Eastern Chou 
dynasty domain into "East and West" portions, The East Chou capital was at Kung @, near modern K'ung 
County in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35-36) and the king himself resided at near the modern city of Chengchow 
(see Li Xueqin, pp. 17-18). 
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in succession. He then enfeoffed his youngest son with Kung Æ,“ thereby to serve the king, 
and called him Duke Hui # of East Chou. 

In the twenty-third year of King Wei-lieh (403 B.C.), the Nine Tripods shook. The 
king appointed Han $8, Wei 4, and Chao #4 as feudal lords. 

[159] In the twenty-fourth year (402 B.C.), the king passed away. His son, Chiao 55, 
King An € (r. 401-376 B.C.), was enthroned. Also in this year, bandits killed King Sheng 
# of Ch'u (r. 407-401 B.C.). 

Twenty-six years after King An was enthroned (400 B.C.), he passed away. His son, 
Hsi €, King Lieh #4 (r. 375-369 B.C.), was enthroned. In the second year of King Lieh (374 
B.C.), the Grand Scribe of Chou, Tan WW,“ had an audience with Duke Hsien Wk of Ch'in (r. 
384-362 B.C.), saying: "Chou and Ch'in separated after earlier having been joined as one. 
Five-hundred years after their separation, they will be joined as one again. Seventeen years 
after they rejoin, a Hegemon will emerge there. "^* 

[160] In the tenth year (366 B.C.),”” King Lieh passed away. His younger brother, 
Pien W, was enthroned. He was King Hsien Wi (r. 368-321 B.C.). In the fifth year of King 
Hsien (364 B.C.), the king sent Duke Hsien of Ch'in a congratulatory present. The Duke pro- 
claimed himself Hegemon. In the ninth year (360 B.C.), the king presented Duke Hsiao # of 
Ch'in (r. 361-338 B.C.) with flesh from the sacrifices for kings Wen and Wu. In the twenty- 
fifth year (344 B.C.), Ch'in called the feudal lords together at Chou. In the twenty-sixth year 
(343 B.C.), Chou conferred the [status of] Hegemon upon Duke Hsiao of Ch'in. In the thirty- 
third year (336 B.C.), the king congratulated King Hui Ñ of Ch'in (r. 337-311 B.C.) [on his 
installation]. In the thirty-fifth year (334 B.C.), the king presented King Hui of Ch'in with 
flesh from the sacrifices for kings Wen and Wu. In the forty-fourth year (325 B.C.), King 
Hui of Ch'in proclaimed himself king. Thereafter all the feudal lords became kings. 

In his forty-eighth year (321 B.C.), King Hsien of Chou passed away. His son, Ting 
Æ, King Shen-ching WAR (r. 320-315 B.C.), was enthroned. Six years after King Sheng- 
ching was enthroned (315 B.C.), he passed away. His son, Yen #E, King Nan $R (r. 314-256 
B.C.), was enthroned. During the reign of King Nan, East Chou and West Chou governed 
separately. King Nan moved his capital to West Chou.” 

[161] After his Heir, Kung $, died, Duke Wu of West Chou had five sons by his con- 
cubines, but no more sons by his queen to be installed as Heir.” Ssu-ma Chien 8] 539?” told 
the King of Ch'u: "It would be better [for us] to invest the Noble Scion?! Chiu 1 with land 
and request on his behalf that he be installed as Heir.” Tso Ch'eng 7r/X said: "It is not 

24 See n. 243 above. 

M5 "Chi-chieh” argues that this is not Lao Tzu, but in Lao Tzu's biography (Shih chi, 63:2142), where a similar 
prediction is given, Ssu-ma Ch'ien is less certain. 

%6 There are several versions of this prophecy (some say “seventy” years, some “seventy seven") and an equal 
number of interpretations (see Wang Shu-min, 4:155). Wang Li-ch'i (4:71) offers a widely accepted view that 
this refers to the status of Chou and Ch'in before Duke Hsiang 3f of Ch'in (r. 777-766 B.C.) was first named a 
feudal lord in 771 B.C. (see Shih chi, 4:532) and after the First Emperor united the country in 221 B.C. (taking 
"five hundred" to be a round figure. 

27 Shih chih, 15:718 indicates that King Lieh ruled only seven years and died in 369 B.C. Chu-shu chi-nien 
(B:23b-24a, SPPY) also lists only seven years for his reign. Chavannes (1:303-4, n. 1) has a long discussion of 
the chronology in the pen-chi following this line. 

?** See n. 243 above. . 

% There is a parallel account of these events in Chan-kuo ts'e (1:3a, SPTK). 

2 He is called Chao HB Chien in Chan-kuo ts'e (1:3a, SPTK). 

5! Kung-tzu 2: T- (Noble Scion) was a formal title given to all legitimate male offspring of any feudal lord ex- 
cept the designated successor who was called Greatest Scion or "Heir" (T'ai-zu X T, Yang, Tz'u-tien, p. 99). 
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permissible. If Chou did not listen, your idea, Sir, would be difficult to put into practice and 
would estrange Chou. It would be better to ask the Lord of Chou to secretly teli [Ssu-ma] 
Chien whom he intends to install; [then] Chien can ask this court of Ch'u to invest that person 
with land," Eventually, Chou installed the Noble Scion Chiu as Heir. | 

In the eighth year (307 B.C.), Ch'in attacked Yi-yang #18 [in Han]? Ch'u came to 
its rescue. Because Chou had sided with Ch'in, Ch'u prepared to attack Chou. Su Tai #23 
offered advice to the King of Ch'u on Chou's behalf: "Why should you push Chou into 
Ch'in's camp and thus enhance your troubles? Those who hold that Chou sided with Ch'in 
rather than with Ch'u intend to push Chou into Ch'in's camp. Thus they speak of "Chou and 
Ch'in." When Chou realizes that it cannot undo this tie, it will surely throw in with Ch'in. 
This is the beauty of the scheme of obtaining Chou on Ch'in's behalf. For Your Highness' 
sake, you should treat Chou well whether Chou is with or without Ch'in and thereby distance 
Chou from Ch'in. When Chou has severed its relations with Ch'in, it surely will throw in 
with Ying Zf [the capital of Ch'u]. "5* 

[162] Ch'in asked to use the road between the two Chous and prepared to attack 
Han. Chou was afraid that if it submitted to Ch'in, it would be threatened by Han, and if it 
did not, it would be threatened by Ch'in. The Scribe, Yen MÑ, told the Lord of Chou: "Why 
don't we send someone to tell Kung Shu 2% of Han: 'The reason Ch'in ventures to sever 
Chou's relations in order to attack Han is that it trusts East Chou. Why doesn't Your High- 
ness give a piece of land to Chou and send a hostage to Ch'u? Then Ch'in will be suspicious 
of Ch'u and distrust Chou. In this way Han will not be attacked.' Then you should tell Ch'in: 
"Han forced Chou to accept a piece of land in order to discredit Chou with Ch'in. Chou could 
not venture to refuse it." Ch'in will surely have no pretext to ask. Chou to refuse the land. In 
this way, you will have a piece of land from Han, yet still be obeying Ch'in." 

[163] Ch'in summoned the Lord of West Chou.” The Lord of West Chou was loathe 
to go. He calculatedly sent someone to talk to the King óf Han, saying: "Ch'in summoned 
the Lord of West Chou, in order to make him attack Your Majesty's Nan-yang Fil.” Why 
doesn't Your Majesty send troops to Nan-yang, so that the Lord of Chou can use it to decline 
Ch'in['s summons]? If the Lord of Chou does not go to Ch'in, Ch'in will certainly not ven- 
ture to cross the Ho and attack Nan-yang." 

East Chou fought with West Chou.™ Han came to West Chou's rescue. Someone on 
East Chou's behalf dissuaded the King of Han, saying: "West Chou is the capital of the for- 
mer Son of Heaven, where well-known vessels and valuable treasures abound. 1f Your Maj- 
esty restrains the troops and doesn't send them out, you will be doing a favor for East Chou, 
and the treasures in West Chou could all be for the taking." 

King Nan spoke to the Lord of Ch'eng fk. 


22 About 20 miles west of the modern city of the same name on the Lo River in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:35). ` i 

153 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 69. 

> Just south of modern Yi-ch'eng È $k in Hupei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 

?55 There is a parallel passage in Chan-kuo ts‘e (2:5b, SPTK). 

##Kung Shu is usually identified as Han Chiu $823, one of the sons of King Hsiang X of Han (r. 318-296 
B.C.), who at some point served as Prime Minister of Han. The Ch'ing scholar Yü Ch'ang (quoted in Ho Chien- 
chang, p. 1027, n. 5) also identifies Kung-shu with Po-ying 1882, who is identified elsewhere (Shih chi, 45:1872) 
as the Heir of King Hsiang of Han. This is speculative; it is possible these were two different men. 

257 There is a parallel in Chan-kuo ts'e (1:12b, SPTK). 

2 The area about 50 miles in length on the north side of the Yellow River opposite modern Loyang (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:24). $ 

2° There is a parallel in Chan-kuo ts'e (2:4a, SPTK). 
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Ch'u besieged Yung-shih Æ" [in Han]. Han levied armor and grain from East 
Chou. The Lord of East Chou was alarmed. He summoned Su Tai and told him about it. Tai 
said: "Why are you distressed by this? I can make Han stop levying armor and grain from 
Chou, and, furthermore, obtain Kao-tu ANA for Your Lordship." The Lord of Chou said: 
"If you can really do that, I would like to make my state [*164*] subject to you." Tai went to 
see the Prime Minister of Han and said: "Ch'u besieged Yung-shih, planning to seize it within 
three months. Now five months have passed, yet [Ch'u] has not been able to seize it. This is 
Ch'u failure. Now, My Lord is actually levying armor and grain from Chou. This is to an- 
nounce your failure to Ch'u." The Prime Minister of Han said: "Well said! [But] the envoy 
has already left [for Chou]." Tai said: "Why don't you give Chou Kao-tu?" The Prime Min- 
ister of Han was furious and said: "My decision not to levy armor and grain from Chou is al- 
ready more than generous! Why should I give Kao-tu to Chou?" Tai said: "Giving Kao-tu to 
Chou. will turn Chou around and make it throw in with Han. When Ch'in hears of this, it will 
surely be furious, burn the Chou envoy's credentials, and stop diplomatic exchanges with 
Chou. This means you will gain all of Chou [merely] by means of an exhausted Kao-tu. Why 
not give it [to Chou]?" The Prime Minister said: "Well said!" Han eventually gave Kao-tu to 
Chou. 

In the thirty-fourth year (281 B.C.), Su Li #8?” told the Lord of Chou: "Pai Ch'i 
É #8? is the one who, on Ch'in's behalf, defeated Han and Wei, killed Shih-wu Birt 2°" and 
took Lin Wi and Li-shih BÉ from Chao.” [*165*] He is not only skilled at using his 
troops, but also has the decree of Heaven. Now he has led troops beyond the Pass??? to attack 
Liang 42.” If Liang is defeated, then Chou is in danger. Why not have someone dissuade 
Pai Ch'i, telling him: "A certain Yang Yu-chi #4?" in Ch'u was skilled at archery. 
Shooting at a willow leaf from one-hundred paces, he could hit it one-hundred times out of one 
hundred. The bystanders, several thousand, all said he was skilled at archery. Only one man 
standing by his side said: "Well done. He can be taught to shoot!! Yang Yu-chi was angry. 
He cast aside his bow and grasped his sword, saying: 'How are you going to teach me to 
shoot, stranger?' The stranger said: 'It is not that I can teach you how to stretch your left 


19 This seems to be the first sentence of a passage now lost (see Chavannes, 1:309, n. 1 and "Chi-chieh"). 

4 Near modern Yü M County in southern Honan (T'an Ch'i-bsiang, 1:36). 

42 This paragraph also has a parallel in Chan-kuo ts'e (2:5b, SPTK). 

8 Near modern Chin-ch'eng &l in eastern Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

* See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 69. 

6 There is a Chan-kuo ts'e version of this speech (1:11a, SPTK). 

266 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 73. 

4? Also known as Hsi Wu Ei, he was a Wei general (see Chan-kuo ts'e, 1:8b, SPTK). 

%8 Lin and Li-shih are located a few miles apart just east of the Yellow River in what is modern Shansi, near 
modern Li-shih (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:37). 

?9 Although "the Pass" normally refers to Han-ku Ë #7 Pass (about 20 miles southwest of modern San-men-hsia 
City and just west of the confluence of the Men River with the Yellow River--T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35), here the 
Chinese term is not kuan WA but sai #, referring to the fortifications at Yi-ch'üeh FR (The Yi Gate), two moun- 
tains through which the Yi River flowed about 20 miles southwest of modern Loyang (see "Cheng-yi" and Cha- 
vannes, 1:309, n. 4). 

>” Liang is the term sometimes used to refer to the remnants of the state of Wei after the Ch'in had taken its 
western lands and Wei moved its capital c. 352 B.C. from its western lands to Ta Liang AR, near modern 
Kaifeng (see Shih chi, 6:203, 44:1847, n. 13 to our translation of Shih chi Chapter 65 below, and T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:35-6; Wei had originally been horseshoe shaped, stretching around Han from what is the eastern part of 
modern Honan, north through Shansi and then south to the northern shores of the Yellow River--see T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:33-4). 

?! See Ho Chien-chang, p. 55n. 
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arm and to bend your right. Shooting at a willow leaf from one-hundred paces, you hit it one- 
hundred times out of one hundred. This means you do not rest even though you are skilled. 
Soon your energy will dissipate and your strength give out, the bow will sway and the arrow 
fall short; missing a single shot, the [previous] one-hundred shots won't count at all. Now in 
defeating the armies of Han and Wei, killing Shih-wu, and taking Lin and Li-shih from Chao 
in the north, most of the merit was yours. You now again lead troops beyond the Pass, 
marching beyond the lands of the two Chous, and turn your back to Han in order to attack 
Liang. Failing in this single attempt, your previous merit won't count at all! It would be bet- 
ter that My Lord claimed to be ill and not go." 

[166] In the forty-second year (273 B.C.), Ch'in broke the truce of Hua-yang #88 2” 
Ma Fan 55207? said to the Lord of Chou, "Allow me to make Liang build a wall for Chou." 
He then told the King of Liang, "The King of Chou is suffering. If he dies, I will certainly 
die. Iam asking for your permission to personally present the Nine Tripods to Your Majesty. 
When you have received the Nine Tripods, try to think of a plan for me!" The King of Liang 
said: . "Fine!" 

“Then [the king] gave him soldiers, on the pretext of building a wall for Chou; accord- 
ingly he told the King of Ch'in, "Liang is not going to build a wall for Chou. It is going to 
launch an expedition against Chou. Might Your Majesty try to send troops to the border to 
observe?" Ch'in eventually sent out troops. He then spoke to the King of Liang again: "The 
King of Chou's suffering is getting worse. I am asking for permission to fulfill my promise 
later when it is possible. Your Majesty having sent troops to Chou, the feudal lords have all 
become suspicious. If you do it [again] later, you will not be trusted. It would be better that 
you order the troops to build a wall for Chou after all, thereby to cover up our original inten- 
tion.”?? The King of Liang said, "Fine!" Subsequently, he had the troops build a wall for 
Chou. 

[167] In the forty-fifth year (270 B.C.), a retainer of the Lord of Chou who came from 
Ch'in told Chou Chi JIKA? "It would be better if Your Grace praised the filial love of the 
King of Ch'in; by so doing you can offer Ying #@”” as a territory which his Queen Dowager 
can draw her sustenance from. The King of Ch'in will surely be delighted. This means that 
you will have good relations with Ch'in. When the relations are good, the Lord of Chou 
would certainly regard this as your merit. When the relations become bad, those who advised 
ihe Lord of Chou to go in with Ch'in are surely to be blamed." p 

Ch'in attacked Chou. Chou Chii told the King of Ch'in:?” "For Your Majesty's sake, 
you should not have attacked Chou. Attacking Chou really cannot bring you benefit, but the 
notoriety will alarm the world. . When the people of the world are alarmed by Ch'in's notori- 
ety, they will surely join with Ch'i to the east. If your troops are worn out in Chou and the 
world is driven to join with Ch'i, then Ch'in cannot rule as king. The world wants to wear 
Ch'in out, so someone advised Your Majesty to attack Chou. When Ch'in is worn out by the 
world, Ch'in's orders will not be carried out." 


™ Located about 50 miles southwest of the Wei capital at Ta-Liang (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). This truce was 
made after Pai Ch'i defeated the Wei armies at Hua-yang in 273 B.C. and Wei gave Ch'in the territory of Nan- 
yang (see Shih chi, 15:743). 

75 Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, p. 575. 

7 Ma Fan has deceived the King of Liang here. His original intention was, of course, to use Liang to protect 
Chou. 

75 See also the version of this speech in Chan-kuo ts'e (1:12b, SPTK). 

26 About 10 miles south of modern Pao-feng 224 in southern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

?' There is a similar speech in Chan-kuo ts'e (1:13a, SPTK). 
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[168] In the fifty-eighth year (257 B.C.), the Three Chin resisted Ch'in."* Chou or- 
dered its Prime Minister to go to Ch'in. Because Ch'in slighted him, he retraced his steps. A 
retainer told the Prime Minister: "We have yet to learn whether Ch'in will slight or esteem 
you. Ch'in is longing to learn the actual conditions in the Three Chin. It would be better that 
My Lordship hasten to see the King of Ch'in, telling him: 'I ask for your permission to pay 
heed to the changing situation in the eastern regions. The King of Ch'in will surely esteem 
you. For Ch'in to esteem My Lord is to esteem Chou. Because of it, Chou will thereby se- 
cure its relations with Ch'in. As for Ch'i's esteem, we already have Chou Chü, through 
whom we can gain an alliance with Ch'i. In this way Chou will never fail to have relations 
with important kingdoms." Ch'in trusted Chou and sent out its troops to attack the Three 
Chin. 

In the fifty-ninth year (256 B.C.), Ch'in took Yang-ch'eng 8338?” and Fu-shu £i Se^ 
of Han. West Chou was frightened. It turned its back on Ch'in, aligned itself with the feudal 
lords, and led the elite forces of the world out of the Yi-chüeh {#84 Pass” to attack Ch'in. 
[*169*] This made it impossible for Ch'in to keep open the road to Yang-ch'eng. King Chao 
AA of Ch'in (r. 306-251 B.C.) was angered. He dispatched General Chiu 14 to attack West 
Chou. The Lord of West Chou fled to Ch'in. He prostrated himself to accept the blame, and 
conceded thirty six of his cities and thirty thousand of his people to Ch'in. Ch'in accepted his 
offer and sent His Lordship back to Chou.”? 

King Nan, the Lord of Chou, expired.” The people of Chou subsequently sought 
refuge in the east. Ch'in took the Nine Tripods and the valuable vessels and removed the 
Duke of West Chou to Tan-hu WW?“ Seven years later (249 B.C.), King Chuang-hsiang 
HESS of Ch'in (r. 249-247 B.C.) exterminated East Chou.” When both East and West Chou 
had become part of Ch'in, Chou's sacrifices ceased. 


[*170*] His Honor the Grand Scribe says: "Scholars all maintain that when Chou 
launched an expedition against Chow, it made Lo City its seat. As I have put together the 
facts, this was really not so. King Wu laid it out, King Ch'eng made Duke Chao divine the 
place and placed the Nine Tripods there, but the Chou court still made Feng # and Hao #8”*° 
its capitals. Not until the Ch'üan-Jung defeated King Yu did Chou move its capital eastward 
to Lo City, as in the saying: ‘Duke Chou was buried at Pi." Pi is in Tu #L to the southeast of 
Hao. 

"Ch'in exterminated Chou. Ninety-odd years after the Han dynasty rose to power, 
when the Son of Heaven was about to sacrifice to Mount T'ai # and travelled eastward to Ho- 
nan, he looked for descendants of Chou and enfeoffed one of them, Chia X5, with land thirty li 


?* See the parallel in Chan-kuo ts'e (2:9a, SPTK). 

7 Located 40 miles southeast of modern Loyang (and the Chou capital--T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

Located 30 miles south-southeast of modern Loyang, about 10 miles west of Yang-ch'eng (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:36). 

Wi See n. 269 above. 

#2 This took place in 255 B.C. (Shih chi, 15:748). 

28 Ssu-ma Ch'ien is extremely careful with the verbs he uses for death: he reserves peng HA "passed away" ex- 
clusively for kings or emperors and tsu "f "expired" for the feudal lords. By recording that King Nan expired, he 
has already subtly attributed the kingship to Ch'in and recognized that King Nan died after he submitted West 
Chou to Ch'in and was therefore merely Duke Wu i& of West Chou. 

WMA smali town about 30 miles south of modern Loyang, 15 miles southwest of Fu-shu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:36). 

?55 On possible textual problems here, see Wang Shu-min (1:159-60). 

#6 Also cailed Tsung Chou 7% Il, it was a few miles west of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 
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fon a side]. Calling him the Lord of Tzu-nan “ffi of Chou, comparable to a high-ranking 
lord, the Emperor made him sustain the sacrifices to his ancestors." 
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TRANSLATORS' NOTE 


Although the Grand Scribe's basic annais are not considered a stylistic tour de force, 
this chapter demonstrates Ssu-ma Ch'ien's considerable literary sensibilities. It begins with 
the tale of the Hou Chi, a child of a supernatural birth who was abandoned by his mother, 
and, after several attempts to relegate the baby to certain death in the wilds, was raised up to 
found the Chou dynasty. About two-thirds of the way through his account of the Chou, Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien relates the tale of Lady Pao of Ssu, a child of a supernatural birth who was aban- 
doned by her mother and only after an attempt to relegate the baby to a certain death in the 
wilds, was brought up to bring an end to the Western Chou era. 

These bookend stories demarcate not only the Western Chou, but also enclose other 
fine narratives, such as the account of King Li's downfall, a story wound about the leitmotif of 
dammed up water (although Ssu-ma Ch'ien weakens this effect slightly by having King Li 
` "flee" [pen 7$] rather than suffer "exile" [liz Wi], as he does in the Kuo-yii parallel text). In- 
deed, after the story of Lady Pao, the text descends into an annalistic style, broken only by the 
occasional narrative with parallels in the modern Kuo-yii or Chan-kuo ts'e REIR (intrigues of 
the Warring States). 

The structure of this chapter may, therefore, reflect Ssu-ma Ch'ien's decision to sug- 
gest the weakening or even loss of the dynasty's mandate after the Western Chou (recall the 
Grand Scribe of Chou, Po Yang, upon hearing that King Yu wanted to Make Lady Pao of Ssu 
Queen, exclaiming "Chou is finished!") by compiling an account for the East Chou from the 
perspectives of what gradually became the major feudal state: "The Basic Annals of Ch'in" 
(Shih chi Chapter 5). 

Aside from these larger questions of chronology, the specifics of the dates for the 
founding of the Chou and the reigns of its early kings have been debated by a number of mod- 
ern scholars. We are awed by the scholarship of all of their arguments. But we note that most 
of these scholars are concerned primarily with a few key dates such as the founding of the 
dynasty and the years of the early kings' reigns. Edward Shaughnessy, who provides a com- 
plete chronology of the Western Chou in his Sources of Western Chou History, is a notable ex- 
ception. But we are concerned more in our translation with Ssu-ma Ch'ien's conception of the 
Western Chou chronology. For example, Ssu-ma Ch'ien tells us clearly that "fifty-five years 
after King Mu was enthroned, he passed away" (Shih chi, 4:140). Therefore, whether 
Shaughnessy's dating of King Mu's reign (956-918 B.C.) is correct or not, it is not useful to 
cite in our translation. We have therefore listed most of the important studies of Western 
Chou chronology in the "Studies" section of the Bibliography below. While we accept David 
Pankenier's "benchmark dates" of the reigns of King Wen (1099-1050 B.C.) and King Wu 
(1049-1045 B.C.) as accurate, we have adopted our dating system for the early Chou king 
from Li Chung-ts'ao's $5118 Hsi Chou nien-tai FUSER (Peking: Wen-wu Ch'u-pan-she, 
1991), pp. 108-129 for this translation only, primarily because it fits the Grand Scribe's 
chronology. 
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[5:173] Ch'in's #8 ancestor was a remote descendant! of Emperor Chuan-hsü #1? 
His granddaughter was called Lady Hsiu fff. As Lady Hsiu was weaving, a black bird laid an 
egg [before her]. Lady Hsiu swallowed it, and gave birth to a son, Ta Yeh 3€ (Yeh the 
Great). Ta Yeh was married to a daughter of the Shao-tien 22, who was called Lady Hua 
Æ. Lady Hua gave birth to Ta Fei X (Fei the Great), who regulated lands and waters with 
Yü &. After this task was accomplished, the Emperor bestowed a black-jade tablet” [upon 
Yü]. Yi received it and said, "It was not [only] 1 who was able to accomplish this. It was Ta 
Fei who aided me." Emperor Shun Ft said, "Yes, you, Fei, have assisted in Yü's enterprises! 
I shall confer black pennants upon you. Your descendants will go forth in great numbers." 
Thus the Emperor married him to a regal” daughter of the Yao WÉ Clan. Ta Fei bowed and ac- 
cepted [all this]. He helped Shun 77 to tame birds and beasts. A great number of them were 
tamed. He was Po Yi 4155.” Shun conferred upon him the cognomen Ying ii. 

[174] Ta Fei begot two sons. One was Ta Lien AWÉ (Lien the Great), who was actu- 
ally The Niao-su &&&, the other was Jo-mu #X, who was actually The Fei #2. His great- 
great-grandson was Fei Ch'ang Yt &, some of whose descendants lived in the Central States 
and some of whom lived among the Yi and Ti tribes.” In the time of Chieh 4 of Hsia 53, Fei 
Ch'ang left Hsia to return to Shang and, by means of his handling T'ang's i chariot, defeated 
Chieh at Ming-t'iao WAE.” The great-great-grandsons of Ta Lien were Meng Hsi zu (Hsi 
the Elder) and Chung Yen “F ff (Yen the Younger). [Chung Yen]? had the body of a bird but 
[spoke the] language of men." Emperor T'ai Wu As (Wu the Great), upon hearing of this, 
divined whether to make him his driver. [The oracle] was auspicious. The Emperor thus had 
him drive and gave him a wife. From T'ai Wu's time on, every generation of Chung Yen's 


‘Here we deviate from Chung-hua's parsing. According to their reading--"Ch'in's ancestor was the grand- 
daughter of a remote descendant of Emperor Chuan-hsü"--this clause is curious. Why specify the granddaughter 
of an ancestor? "Daughter" would be enough. Or even "ancestor." The passage has resulted in at least three 
parsings: Chung-hua with no interlinea! punctuation, Ku Chieh-kang (1:59), inserted a comma after sun # in the 
original, and Takigawa (probably following the Po-na Edition [5:1a]), breaks the line after miao-yi FAB). Cha- 
vannes (2:1) follows the Po-na reading as do we. Watson (Qin, p. 1). conflates the sentence to read: “The for- 
bears of the Qin were descendants of Emperor Zhuan Xu." 

^ Chuan-hsü was the grandson of The Huang-ti (Shih chi, 1:10-11). On Shih chi, 1:36 we read: "Chuan-hsü's 
Clan had sons of poor disposition. There could not be instructed. They could not understand [good] words. The 
world called them "The Blockheads.'" The Tso chuan (Yang, Tso chuan, Chao 17, p. 1387) records Ch'in's de- 
scent from Emperor Shao-hao “2, but this was no doubt on the paternal side. 

“Lao Kan (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 102, n. 1) identifies this bird as a swallow, notes that this story much resem- 
` bles that of the origins of the Shang dynastic family (see the first page of our translation of Shih chi Chapter 3), 
and sees in it a descent from a matriarchal society (see Wang Li-ch'i, 5:89n.) in which the father's name was not 
deemed important enough to be recorded in historical records. f 

“See n. 129 to Chapter 2 above. 

“Reading yä Æ in the sense of "splendid, regal." 

“Also known as Po Yi ki (see "So-yin" and Shih chi, 42:1757). 

"See n. 3 to our Chapter 1 above. 

* Ma Fei-pai, after presenting the relevant original texts (pp. 1-2, provides a summary (pp. 2-4) of the two ma- 
jor, modern theories on the origins of Ch'in (from the west or from the east). 

?See n. 163 to Chapter 2 and n. 46 to Chapter 3 above. 

1 See Wang Shu-mih, 5:162. 

" Emperor Shao-hao, the ancestor of the Ch'in, was closely associated with birds (see Yang, Tso chuan, Chao 
17, pp. 1387). On Shih chi, 43:1784 we read Chung-yen jen-mien niao-chou ^ii S18 "had a man's face and the 
mouth of a bird.” 
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descendants achieved merit, thereby assisting in the capital of Yin 82. Thus many of those of 
the Ying cognomen became distinguished and consequently became feudal lords. 

Chung Yen's great-great-grandson was Chung Chüeh 'f'ifi (Chüeh the Younger), who 
lived among the Western Jung tribes and guarded the Western March. He begot Fei Lien 
208. Fei Lien begot O Lai #824." O Lai was strong and Fei Lien good at running. Both 
father and son served Chow of Yin with their talents. When King Wu of Chou chastised 
Chow, he also killed O Lai. At that time, Fei Lien built Chow's stoneworks" in the north. 
When he returned, there was nowhere to report, so he made an altar on Great Mount Huo $E" 
and reported there.'É He obtained a stone sarcophagus with an inscription on it which read: 
"The Supreme Deity orders Ch'u Fu 4$" not to take part in the chaos of Yin and confers 
upon you this sarcophagus to glorify your clan." When he died,'* [*175*] he was then buried 
on Great Mount Huo.” 

Fei Lien had another son, whose name was Chi Sheng Æ} (Sheng the Youngest). Chi 
i begot Meng Tseng 2:24 (Tseng the Elder). Chi Sheng enjoyed the favor of King 

Ch'eng "X of Chou (r. c. 1042-1006 B.C.). He was Che Kao-lang TIR (The Resident of 
Kao-lang).” Kao-lang begot Heng Fu #42. Heng Fu begot Tsao Fu #42. Tsao Fu won the 
favor of King Mu ££?! of Chou (r. 956-918 B.C.) through his good driving. The King ob- 
tained a team of four horses: Bay Steed, Smoked Ebony," Skewbald Chestnut, and „oreen 
Ear.” Touring the West on an inspection, he indulged himself with no thought of returning." 
When King Yen IE of Hsü # rose in revolt,” Tsao Fu drove for King Mu, racing nonstop 
back to Chou, one-thousand li a day, to avert the disorder. King Mu enfeoffed Tsao Fu with 
Chao-ch'eng 5k. Tsao Fu's kindred thereafter made Chao their nomen. After five 


“See also Shih chi, 43:1779. 

"See n. 120 to our translation of Chapter 3 above. 

^ Tt is not known what "stoneworks" are referred to here. Many commentators, however, are bothered by the 
use of shih Fi as a verb. "So-yin" believes this line is incomplete and supports "Chi-chieh's" addition of kuo #8 
after shih £i; the line would then read "Fei Lien built Chow's stone sarcophagus in the north." But in comment- 
ing on "glorifying his clan," "So-yin" contradicts itself and says the sarcophagus was provided by Heaven. An- 
other attempt to modify the passage, based on a version of this passage in the Shui-ching chu 7K22it (see 
Shui-ching chu chiao V, Wang Kuo-wei EÈ, ed. |Shanghai: Shang-hai Jen-min, 1984], p. 1067), reads shih 
fË to send on a mission" for shih £i (see also Takigawa, 5:5). 

"5 A few miles east of modern Huo County in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17), it was also known as Mount 
Yiieh 3k and T'ai Yüeh AK (Great Sacred Mountain), sce n. 21 and 103 in our translation of Chapter 2 above. 

18 By sacrificing to Chow-hsin who was already dead. 

? "So-yin" says Ch'u Fu was his pieh hao ili (alternate style-name); Wang Li-ch'i (5:90n.) believes it was 
his agnomen. 

“ According to Meng Tzu (3B: 9) Fei Lien was killed by the Duke of Chou in a "corner by the sea." Meng Tzu 
cheng-yi dif TERE (7:13, SPPY) notes that Fei Lien's grave is on Mount Huo and speculates that he was killed 
at one place and then buried at another. The possibility that the grave on Mount Huo was built to house the tradi- 
tion, not the corpse, also exists. ` 

? See also Ma Fei-pai, p. 549. 

? According to Wang Li-ch'i (5:90n.) Chi Sheng acquired this designation because he lived in Kao-lang County 
(northwest of modern Li-shih ME £i County in Shansi). 

4 Also written Mu 18 (see Wang Shu-min, 5:164). 

22 See Wang Shu-min, 5:164. 

? My T'ien-tzu chuan IBAT 14 (4:2a-2b, SPPY) lists eight horses (see "Chi-chieh" and "So-yin"). 

* Possibly referring to his meeting with Hsi Wang Mu WH X: B] referred to in Mu T'ien-tzu chuan (3:1a, SPPY). 
See also the long note by Chavannes (1:6-8, n. 1). 

#Lao Kan (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 102, n. 7) reviews the relevant sources and studies on the dating of -King Yen 
and concludes he was a contemporary of King Wen X of Ch'u (r. 689-677 B.C.). 

Hsü was located equidistant from modern Nanking and Hsüchow in Kiangsu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:30). 
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generations, from Fei Lien who begot Chi Sheng, down to Tsao Fu, the family branched out 
to live in Chao. Chao Shuai 22€ was one of its [i.e., the family's] descendants. 

O Lai Ko EIKE” was Fei Lien's son; he died prematurely.” He had a son named Nü 
Fang BF. Nii Fang begot P'ang Kao 374%. Pang Kao begot T'ai Chi X/L (Chi the 
Great). T'ai Chi begot Ta Lo $% (Lo the Great). Ta Lo begot Fei Tzu JFF. Because Tsao 
Fu was favored by the King, they all were able to live in Chao Ch'eng and made Chao their 
cognomen. 4 

[177] Fei Tzu lived at Ch'üan-ch'iu AE (Dog Hill).? He loved horses and other do- 
mestic animals, and was good at rearing and breeding them. The people of Ch'uan-ch'iu told 
this to King Hsiao # of Chou (r. 872-866 B.C.). King Hsiao summoned him and had him 
take charge of horses between the Ch'ien #f and Wei # rivers.” His horses multiplied. King 
Hsiao wanted to give him the status of Ta Lo's legitimate heir. [However], the daughter of 
the Marquis of Shen 4°’ was Ta Lo's wife, and she had given birth to a boy, Ch'eng 5%, his 
legitimate heir. The Marquis of Shen then spoke to King Hsiao, "In the past, a daughter of 
my ancestor's who was born at Li-shan ML? was married to Hsü Hsüan ##f of the Jung? 
and gave birth to Chung Chüeh PWA (Chüeh the Younger). Because of the close relationship 
he made himself subject to Chou and guarded the Western March. Because of him, the West- 
ern March was peaceful. I, too, gave [my daughter] to be Ta Lo's wife, and she gave birth to 
his legitimate heir, Ch'eng. Because the Shen and Lo were twice tied by marriage, all the 
Western Jung became submissive. This is the reason why you have become king. May Your 
Majesty give this some thought!" Thereupon King Hsiao said, "In the past, Po Yi took charge 
of domestic animals for Shun. Because the animals multiplied, he was given the cognomen 
Ying FA (Abundance). Now his descendant also breeds horses for me. I shall cede him land 
and make it a dependent state [of Chou]." Thus the King gave him Ch'in J^ as a capital, let 
him continue the sacrifices to the Ying Clan's ancestors, and called him Ch'in Ying KM. 
Moreover, the King did not remove Lo's legitimate heir, the boy of the Marquis of Shen's 
daughter, in order to pacify the Western Jung. 

[178] Ch'in Ying begot the Marquis of Ch'in. Ten years after the Marquis of Ch'in (r. 
857-848 B.C.) was invested, he expired. His son was Kung Po 2318. Three years after Kung 
Po was invested (845 B.C.), he expired. He begot Ch'in Chung 38! (Ch'in the Younger). 


“Lao Kan (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 104, n. 8) argues that Ko is an ancient final and that Lai and Ko should be 
combined to make up the pronunciation of one syllable. 

" Above (Shih chi, 3:106ff.) O Lai is assumed to have been killed by King Wu of Chou. Lao Kan (Shih chi 
chin-chu, p. 104, n. 8) believes that Ssu-ma Ch'ien must have used Ch'in records for this account which euphe- 
mistically says O Lai "died prematurely." 

#Lao Kan (Shih chi chin-chu, p.106, n. 9) believes Nü Fang was his daughter and that this is further evidence 
that the Ch'in official line of descent was via women. However, although there are several women who figure 
prominently in this line of descent, the major figures are for the most part male. 

P Located southwest of modern Hsing-p'ing PUT. County in Shensi, about 35 miles west of Sian (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:17). 

*The Ch'ien joins the Wei near modern Pao-chi BEE City in the extreme western corridor of Shensi (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17), an area where the Chou must have pastured their herds. 

?! Just north of modern Nan-yang B187 City in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). 

? Located 20 miles east northeast of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

5 *Cheng-yi" says he was the great-grandson of Chung Yen "hfir. 

“Wang Li-ch'i (1:90 n.) believes this refers to the Ch'in-t'ing #3 (northeast of modern Ch'ing-shui WK 
County in Kansu, but according to Ssu-ma Ch'ien (see Shih chi, 5:179) it was near the "confluence of the Ch'ien 
# and the Wei ib] rivers" (about 10 miles east of modern Pao-chi in Shensi, see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 
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Three years after Ch'in Chung was invested (841 B.C.), King Li of Chou became un- 
reasonable, and some of the feudal lords rebelled against him. The Western Jung turned 
against the royal court, and exterminated the Ta Lo clan from Ch'üan-ch'iu. When King 
Hsüan Et of Chou (r. 827-782 B.C.) acceded to the throne, he made. Ch'in Chung a Grand 
Master? and reprimanded the Western Jung. The Western Jung killed Ch'in Chung. Twenty- 
years after he was invested (822 B.C.), Ch'in Chung was put to death by the Jung. He had 
five sons. The eldest was Duke Chuang ÑE (r. 821-778 B.C.). King Hsüan of Chou then 
summoned these five men, Duke Chuang and his brothers, gave them a troop of seven thou- 
sand, and let them launch an expedition against the Western Jung. Duke Chuang defeated 
them. Thereupon the King gave him the lands of Ch'in Chung's decendants, together with 
Ch'üan-ch'iu, the territory of his forebearer Ta Lo, so-that he possessed them both alike, and 
made him the Grand Master of the Western March. 

Duke Chuang resided at the former Hsi Ch'üan-ch'iu PIAF (Western Dog Hill).?? 
He begot three sons. The eldest of them was Shih Fu (452. Shih Fu said, "The Jung killed 
my grandfather, [Ch'in] Chung. I do not dare enter the capital unless I kill the King of the 
Jung." He then led troops to strike at the Jung, yielding [his position] to his younger brother 
Duke Hsiang X (r. 777-766 B.C.). Thus Duke Hsiang became the Heir. Forty-four years af- 
ter Duke Chuang was invested (778 B.C.), he expired. The Heir, Duke Hsiang, was invested 
in succession. ; 

[179] In the first year of Duke Hsiang (777 B.C.), he gave his younger sister, Mu Ying 
FENA, to be the King of Feng's 24” wife. 

In the second year of Duke Hsiang (776 B.C.), the Jung besieged Ch'üan-ch'iu. Shih 
Fu led a strike against them, but was taken prisoner by the Jung. After more than one year, 
they sent Shih Fu back. 

In the spring of the seventh year (771 B.C.), King Yu 44 (r. 781-771 B.C.) of Chou 
removed his Heir because of [Lady] Ssu of Pao and made [Lady] Ssu of Pao's son his legiti- 
mate heir. Several times [the king] made fools of the feudal lords. Thus the feudal lords re- 
belled against him. The Ch'üan Jung AR of the Western Jung and the Marquis of Shen 
launched an expedition against Chou and killed King Yu at the foot of Mount Li. However, 
Duke Hsiang of Ch'in led his troops to help Chou. He fought strenuously and gained merit. 
The Chou court, escaping the calamity of the Ch'üan Jung, moved eastward to Lo-yi. Duke 
Hsiang escorted King P'ing “F of Chou (r. 771-720 B.C.) there with his troops. King P'ing 
enfeoffed Duke Hsiang as a feudal lord and bestowed on him the land to the west of [Mount] 
Ch'i i£, saying, "The Jung are so unreasonable. They have invaded and seized our lands of 
Ch'i and Feng 84.” If Ch'in.can drive the Jung out, it may have these lands." Giving [Duke 


“Taifu X. | 

“Tan Ch'i-hsiang (1:16) indicates that Hsi Ch'tian-ch'iu was the first and third capital of the early Ch'in state, 
thus "the former Hsi Ch'üan-ch'iu." 

V As Burton Watson notes (Qin, p, 4, n. 9) there are two theories involving the King of Feng. One is that Feng 
is an error for King Yu (the characters are similar) and the other that Feng is a designation for one of the Jung 
kings. As Takigawa (5:11) points out, however, the formula in this chapter is to designate ali Chou kings as 
"King So-and-so of Chou," thus Feng should not be an error for Yu. The best suggestion of Feng's location is 
that it was on the upper part of the Feng River in modern Shensi south of Sian (see Lao Kan, Shih chi chin-chu, p. 
106, n. 18, and Ch'ien Mu, 7i-ming k'ao, p. 195). As "Chi-chieh" (Shih chi, 5:182, n. 3) shows below, the Jung 
leaders were often called king of some small locale (cf. Po, Wang Æ E). 

* On Lady Ssu's beguilement of the King and this rebellion see Shih chi, 4:147-9 and our translation of Chapter 
4 above. 5 

* Mount Ch'i was located about 15 miles northwest of the modern city by the same name in western Shensi. 
Feng was on the other (south) side of the Wei River about 60 miles to the southeast. Thus the area the Ch'üan 
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Hsiang] this vow, the king conferred on him the dukedom. Duke Hsiang then inaugurated his 
state and took part in the rites of exchanging envoys and invitations with the feudal lords. He 
then offered chestnut ponies, brown bulls, and rams, three of each, as sacrifices to the Su- 
preme Deity” at the Western Altar." 

In the twelfth year (766 B.C.), he led an expedition against the Jung, reached [Mount] 
Ch'i, and expired there. He begot Duke Wen X (r. 765-716 B.C.). 

In the first year of Duke Wen (765 B.C.), [the Duke] resided at his palace on the West- 
ern March. 

In the third year (763 B.C.), Duke Wen hunted to the east with a troop of seven 
hundred. 

In the fourth year (762 B.C.), he went to the confluence of the Ch'ien and the Wei and 
said, "In the past, Chou made our ancestor Ch'in Ying's capital here.? Later, we finally at- 
tained [the status of] feudal lords." Then he divined whether to reside there. The oracle was 
auspicious. Immediately he laid out and built a city there. 

In the tenth year (756 B.C.), he started to build the Altar at Fu BS," offering the three 
victims in sacrifice.” 

Tn the thirteenth year (753 B.C.), for the first time Ch'in appointed scribes to record 
events. The population was mostly civilized. 

In the sixteenth year (750 B.C.), Duke Wen led troops to attack the Jung. The Jung 

“were routed. Thus Duke Wen gathered the remaining Chou people [in this area] under him 
and extended his territory to [Mount] Ch'i. He presented the land east of [Mount] Ch'i to 
Chou. 


In the nineteenth year (747 B.C.), he obtained the Ch'en BE Treasure.” 

In the twentieth year (746 B.C.), the punishment of three kindred“ was first written 
into law. 

[180] In the twenty-seventh year (739 B.C.), Ch'in cut down a great catalpa tree in the 
Nan F4 Mountains. In Feng a huge bull appeared.” 


Jung seized was equal to most of the lower Wei River basin, between the lands of Chou to the east and Ch'in to 
the west. 

® Shih chi, 14:532 says Duke Hsiang sacrificed to Pai Ti 37, the White Deity. Shih chi, 28:1358 says Duke 
Hsiang "himself considered Shao-hao If [see Shih chi, 1:36] to be the most important god, built the Western 
Altar, and worshipped Pai Ti." Lao Kan (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 107, n. 20) points out that Ch'in had four Ti, 
Ch'ih 7f Ti, Ch'ing Ff Ti, Pai Ti and Huang # Ti. 

“Following "So-yin" some commentators believe Hsi FY is the name of a county (about 30 miles southwest of 
modern T'ien-shui A7K County in Kansu [Wang Li-ch'i, 5:91n.]). 

“See n. 34 above. 

? Fu was located about 100 miles north of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22) in Fu & County (Wang Li- 
ch'i, 5:91n.). 

^ San-lao == was a sacrifice in which an ox, a sheep and a pig were offered. Shih chi, 28:1358 relates that 
Duke Wen built this altar at Fu in response to a dream he had. 

“Shih chi, 28:1359 says that Duke Wen obtained something like a rock and sacrificed to it "at the city-wall on 
the slope north of Ch'en-ts'ang WÉ [County (about 10 miles west of modern Pao-chi in Shensi [T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:22]]." The god of this rock "some years did not visit, some years came several times," usually at 
. night. It is further described as being called the "Ch'en[-ts'ang] Treasure" and resembling a pheasant. One ex- 
planation for the "god" is that it was another perception of what was called the pi-fang 5&7; which has been ex- 
plained as the phenomenon known as ignis fatuus or the "fire which came down from above to the roof of the 
king's residence and transformed into a raven" (see also our translation of Shih chi, 4:120 and n. 57 to Chapter 4 
above). Lao Kan (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 107, n. 25) believes that this entire legend has been attached to something 
which was simply one of the five Yüeh @ jades (see Shang shu, "Ku-ming," 11:8a, SPPY). 

“Which implicated the families of the father, mother and wife of an individual guilty of a capital crime 
("Chi-chieh"). 
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In the forty-eighth year (718 B.C.), the Heir of Duke Wen expired and was posthu- 
mously conferred the title Duke Ching ##. Duke Ching's eldest son was made Heir. He was 
the grandson of Duke Wen. 

In the fiftieth year (716 B.C.), Duke Wen expired and was buried on Mount Hsi 78." 
Duke Ching's son was invested. He was Duke Ning 85 (r. 715-704 B.C.). 

[181] In the second year of Duke Ning (714 B.C.), the duke moved to reside at P'ing- 
yang “85.” He dispatched troops to attack Tang-she 47t.” In the third year (713 B.C.), he 
fought with Po =.” The King of Po fled to the Jung: Duke Ning then destroyed Tang-she. 

In the fourth year (712 B.C.), Noble Scion Hui W° of Lu assassinated his lord Duke 
Yin 88 (r. 722-712 B.C.).? 

In the twelfth year (704 B.C.), Ch'in launched an expedition against The Tang IC? 
and took him [captive]. Duke Ning was in his tenth year when he was invested. Twelve years 
after being invested (704 B.C.), he expired and was buried on Mount Hsi. 

Duke Ning begot three sons. Duke Wu FÙ (r. 697-678 B.C.), his eldest son, was the 
Heir. “Duke Wu and Duke Te f (677-676 B.C.), his younger brother, had the same mother. 
Madame Chi f? of Lu gave birth to Ch'u Tzu Hi-f-. After Duke Ning expired, the Grand 
Chief of Staff,” Fu Chi 7B i, the Awe-inspiring Ramparts, and the Three Elders removed 
the Heir and invested Ch'u Tzu as lord [i.e., Duke Ch'u, r. 703-698 B.C.]. 

In the sixth year (698 B.C.) of Ch'u Tzu, the Three Elders and the others again in con- 
cert had an assassin kill Ch'u Tzu. Ch'u Tzu was five years old when he was invested. Six 
years after being invested, he expired. The Three Elders and the others then once again in- 
vested the former heir as Duke Wu. 

[182] In the first year of Duke Wu (697 B.C.), he led an expedition against the P'eng- 
hsi #48 Clan” to the foot of Mount Hua.” He resided in the Feng Ëf Palace in P'ing-yang. 

In the third year (695 B.C.), he executed the Three Elders and the others and extermi- 
nated their three kindred because they had killed Ch'u Tzu. Kao Ch'ü Mi 8B of Cheng 
killed his lord Duke Chao N3.” 

In the tenth year (688 B.C.), the duke launched an expedition against the Jung of Kuei 
£8 and Chi #4.” For the first time, Ch'in made them into counties. 


“ On the later traditions linking the cutting down of the catalpa tree and the appearance of the bull see "So-yin." 

* Located a few miles northwest of modern Pao-chi in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22); see also Ma Fei-pai, 
pp. 549. 

* Le., he moved the capital from Hsi Ch'üan-ch'iu over 100 miles east to P'ing-yang, located on the north side 
of the Wei River about 10 miles east of modern Pao-chi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

? Located southeast of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). Some texts have T'ang-tu Wit. See also Yang, 
Tso chuan, Hsiang, 24, p. 1088.” 

I.e., T'ang-she. "Chi-chieh" says the King of Po was a member a non-Chinese tribe. 

# This was Yü Fu IX (see "Cheng-yi"), the son of Duke Hsiao # of Lu (r. 806-769 B.C.). 

? Duke Yin had assumed power because the legitimate heir was too young. Shik chi, 33:1529 gives details of 
how Noble Scion Hui, ihen quite an old man, sent someone to assassinate the Duke. 

+ Presumably the ruler of another non-Chinese local tribe; the commentators are mute on them. 

“Ta Shu-chang WEE was at this time a noble rank of the sort which would be given to a minister or general 
(it later became the eighteenth rank on the Ch'in twenty-level scale of nobility--see also Hsü Lien-ta, pp. 66 and 
925). 

56 Wang Li-ch'i (5:91n.) believes Wei-lei Kik was an official title. | 

57 A tribe of the Jung located northeast of modern Ch'eng Ch'eng 181k in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

S Located 65 miles east of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23). 

#For details see Shih chi, 42:1763 and Yang, Tso chuan, Huan 18, p. 150. 

® Kuei is modern T'ien-shui A?K City in Kansu, Chi was about 10 miles northwest of Kuei (T'an Ch" i-hsiang, 
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In the eleventh year (687 B.C.), for the first time, it made Tu tt^ and Cheng 43? into 
counties. Ch'in destroyed Lesser Kuo ^it. 9 

[183] In the thirteenth year (685 B.C.),* Kuan Chih-fu @ 22% and Lien Ch'eng 3f 
and others in Ch'i killed their lord Duke Hsiang ¥ (r. 697-686 B.C.) and invested Kung-sun 
Wu-chih 2744841 (729-685 B.C.). Chin? destroyed Huo Æ, Wei #2, and Keng HK.“ Yung 
Lin 32% of Ch'i killed Wu-chih, Kuan Chih-fu, and others and invested Duke Huan f& of 
Ch'i (r. 685-643 B.C.). Ch'i and Chin became mighty states. 

In the nineteenth year (679 B.C.), Ch'ü Wo Hik of Chin became the Marquis of 
Chin.” Duke Huan of Ch'i ruled as the Hegemon from Chüan 38.” 

In the twentieth year (678 B.C.), Duke Wu expired and was buried at P'ing-yang in 
Yung 7E." For the first time they buried live humans with the dead. Those buried with the 
dead numbered sixty-six. Duke Wu had one son whose name was Pai F3. Pai was not in- 
vested but was enfeoffed with P'ing-yang. Duke Wu's younger brother, Duke Te ff (r. 
671-616 B.C.), was invested [in his place]. 

[184] Beginning from his first year (677 B.C.), Duke Te resided in the Ta Cheng AW 
Palace in Yung-ch'eng #4 and offered three-hundred animals for sacrifice at the Altar of Fu. 
He divined whether to reside at Yung. [The oracle read that] later his descendants would wa- 
ter their horses at the Ho.” The Earl of Liang 32^ and the Earl of Jui PI came to the court. 

In the second year (676 B.C.), for the first time people observed the Day of Conceal- 
ment” and [dismembered] dogs to ward off noxious vermin.” Duke Te was thirty-three years 
old when he was invested and expired two years thereafter. He begot three sons. The eldest 
was Duke Hsüan È (r. 675-664. B.C.), the second Duke Ch'eng Bk; (r. 663-660 B.C.), and the 
youngest Duke Mu $8 (r. 659-621 B.C.). Duke Hsüan, the eldest, was invested. 


1:22). 

“Located near modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

“Cheng was given as a fief to King Li of Chou's son, Yu X (see Lao Kan, Shih chi chin-chu, p. 107, n. 31) 
and is located in modern Hua ## County about 50 miles east of Sian (T'an Ch'i-bsiang, 1:22). 

“Located just west of modern Pao-chi in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

“Both Shih chi, 14:567 and Tso chuan (Yang, Tso chuan, Huan 18, p. 150) record this as occuring in 686 B.C. 

55 This took place (according to Shih chi 39:1641 and 14:580) in 661 B.C. 

& Alí three of these statelets were in modern Shansi: Huo located on the west bank of the Fen x} River near 
modern Huo County, Keng downstream on the Fen near its confluence with the Yellow River, and Wei 60 miles 
further south near modern Jui Ch'eng Palk (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23 and 1:29 respectively): see Yang, Tso chuan, 
Min 1, p. 258. 

* Since Shih chi, 32:1485 makes it clear this was "a person of Yung-lin" #EH A, there seems to be a textual 
problem here, possibly the misreading of Yung-lin jen FEtK A. as Yung-lin FER. 

“See the detailed account of these events on Shih chi, 32:1483-5. 

“He was Duke Wu i& (see also Shih chi, 39:1639-41) who killed who claimed sovereignty over Chin as early 
as 716 B.C., but was not recognized as ruler of Chin until 679 B.C. 

* A few miles north of modern Chüan Ch'eng in western Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:25). 

"Yung was located near modern Feng-hsiang BAA in Shansi; P'ing-yang (see also n. 44 above) was apparently 
under Yung's jurisdiction at this time (see Wang Li-ch'i, 5:92n.); see also Ma Fei-pai, pp. 549-50. 

"Le. expand their territory east to the shores of the Yellow River. 

? South of modern Han-ch'eng 944K in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:92n.). 

“Southeast of modern Ta-li AZ County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:92n.). 

5 The Fu ÍR was observed during the sixth lunar month when people hid form the heat. Bodde, Festivals (pp. 
317-25), devotes a chapter to this celebration. Shih chi, 14:573 says that dogs were dismembered at each of the 
four gates in the Ch'in capital as a part of this ceremony. 

“On ku $ see Bodde's discussion (Festivals, pp. 100-101). 
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In the first year of Duke Hsüan (675 B.C.), Wey and Yen launched an Lr Oh 
against Chou. They expelled King Hui 3X (r. 676-653 B.C.) and enthroned Prince T'ui A 

In the third year (673 B.C.), the Earl of Cheng" and Kuo Shu WFX (Prince ot Kuo) 
killed [Prince] T'ui and brought King Hui back.” 

[185] In the fourth year (672 B.C.), Ch'in built the Altar of Mi 9,7 Ch'in fought 
with Chin at Ho-yang ill and triumphed over it. 

In the twelfth year (664 B.C.), Duke Hsüan expired. He begot nine sons, but none of 
them was invested. His younger brother, Duke Ch'eng, was invested. 

In the first year of Duke Ch'eng (663 B.C.), the Earl of Liang and the Earl of Jui came 
to the court. Duke Huan of Ch'i launched an expedition against the Mountain Jung and lodged 
in Ku-chu #47"! 

Four years after he was invested (660 B.C.), Duke Ch'eng expired. He had seven 
sons, but none was invested. His younger brother, Duke Mu, was invested. 

In the first year (659 B.C.) of Duke Mu, [praenomen] Jen-hao fE4F, [the Duke] per- 
sonally led troops to attack the Mao-chin 4*TEÉ* and triumphed over them. 

In the fourth year (656 B.C.), he sent someone to Chin for his bride, who was the elder 
sister of Shen Sheng E4, the Heir of Chin." [*186*] In that year, Duke Huan of Ch'i 
launched an expedition against Ch'u, reaching Shao-ling TI .** 

In the fifth year (655 B.C.), Duke Hsien Mi of Chin (r. 676-651 B.C.) destroyed Yü B 
and Kuo #k,” and captured the Lord of Yü and his Grand Master, Pai-li Hsi HEB." This 
was made possible by bribing [the Lord of] Yü with jade discs and horses. After the capture 
of Pai-li Hsi, the Duke [brought] him to Ch'in as part of the dowry for the [future] wife of 
Duke Mu of Ch'in. Pai-li Hsi, fleeing Ch'in, ran to Yüan 98°’ and was arrested by the people 
who lived just inside the border of Ch'u. Duke Mu, having heard that Pai-li Hsi was worthy, 


” Duke Li 8f of Cheng (r. 679-673 B.C.). 

? On the dating of these events see Wang Shu-min (5:166). In "Chou, Basic Annals 4" (Shih chi, 4:151)-these 
events are given in detail and it is the fourth year (673 B.C.) when the King is restored. Elsewhere, Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien gives 673 B.C. (Shih chi, 14:574-5 and 42:1764), 674 B.C. (Shih chi, 34:1552), and 671 B.C. (Shih chi, 
37:1594) as the date King Hui returned to power. 

? Also known as Mi-hsü #1, Mi was located about 10 miles southwest of modern Ling-t'ai #2 in Kansu (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:17). Shih chi, 28:1360 says the Altar of Mi was located "south of the Wei [River]" and that Duke 
Hsüan sacrificed to Ch'ing Ti 244 there. 

“The territory west of Meng ik County on the north side of the Yellow River opposite Lo-yang (Wang Li-ch'i, 
5:92n.). This was then part of Chin. Lao Kan.(Shih chi chin-chu, p. 108, n. 36) argues that this refers generally 
to "the north side of the Ho.” = ` 

“Located about 50 miles east of modern T'ang-shan Rt City in Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:34). As He- 
gemon, Duke Huan had the right to lodge in another state's territory, in this case that of Yen. 

* Here. referring to the Jung tribe that lived there, Mao-chin is located on the north shore of the Yellow River 
southwest af Lu BE County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:92n.). 

“Shen Sheng perhaps encouraged this marriage because of his own ever more dubious position in Chin; at the 
end of this year he took his own life in response to the machinations of the Consort from the Li H to replace him 
with her own son (Shih chi, 39:1645-6). 

* Duke Huan pressed this attack to Mount Ching R9 (see Shih chi, 14:583) near modern Yen-ch'eng BINE in 
Honan and then fell back a few miles to Shao-ling (also Shao #4, see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:29). For details see 
Shih chi, 32:1489. 

55 Yü was a few miles north of modern San-men Hsia 2148 City, on the north side of the Yellow River in 
Shansi; (North) Kuo was about 10 miles south of Yu, on the south side of the Yellow River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:23). For the details of this campaign see Shih chi, 39:1647. 

% See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 128-37. 

About 20 miles south of modern Hsin Cheng #188 in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:24). 
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wanted to redeem him with a generous offer. [But] for fear that the Ch'u people would not 
give him up, the Duke sent someone to tell Ch'u: "The slave given to me as part of the dowry, 
Pai-li Hsi, is at your place. I request your approval to redeem him with five skins of black 
rams." The Ch'u people thus agreed to give him back. At the time, Pai-li Hsi was already 
over seventy. Duke Mu released him from captivity to consult with him on affairs of state. 
Pai-li Hsi declined: "This subject of yours is but a vassal of a defeated country. It is pointless 
to question me." Duke Mu said, "The Lord of Yii failed to employ you, that was why he per- 
ished. It was not your fault.” He persisted in questioning. After talking with him for three 
days, Duke Mu was greatly pleased and entrusted him with the government. He was called 
"the Five-Ram Grand Master." Pai-li Hsi yielded the position and said, "Your servant is no 
match for my friend, Chien Shu £42. He is worthy but no one in the world has recognized 
him. Sometime ago, while studying away from home, I met with misfortune in Ch'i and 
begged food from the people of Chih #4.” Chien Shu took me in. When I wanted to use this 
opportunity to serve Wu-chih 2841, the Lord of Ch'i, Chien Shu stopped me. Thus I was able 
to escape the turmoil of Ch'i” and subsequently went to Chou. Prince T'ui of Chou was fond 
of cattle. I sought employment with him by means of my skill in breeding cattle. When T'ui 
was about to employ me, Chien Shu again stopped me. Leaving Chou, 1 escaped being 
killed.” Before I served the Lord of Yi, Chien Shu stopped me. I knew the Lord of Yü 
would not use me, but I reaily coveted the salary and position, so for the time being I stayed. 
Twice I followed his words and was able to escape; only once did I not follow his words and 
was caught in the turmoil of the Lord of Yü. For this reason, I know what he is worth." 
Thereupon; Duke Mu had someone invite Chien Shu with lavish gifts and made him a Senior 
Grand Master." 

In the fall, Duke Mu personally led an expedition against Chin and fought a battle at 
Ho-ch'ü Fiii (River Bend).” Chin's Consort from the Li $ caused a revolt.” Shen-sheng, 
the Heir of Chin killed himself at Hsin-ch'eng 813K (New City).? Ch'ung-erh EH (696-628 
B.C.)* and Yi-wu RÆ” fled Chin.” 


“Melvin Thatcher has presented a strong argument questioning Ssu-ma Ch'ien's identification of what he calls 
"the five sheepskins grandee" and Pai-li Hsi in his "The Case of the Five Sheepskins Grandee" (JAOS, 108 
[1988], 27-49). Thatcher also offers interesting comments on several of Pai-li Hsi's contemporaries, including 
Meng Ming-shih mAH, who he believes is the Five Sheepskins Grandee. 

® About 15 miles southwest of modern Su-chou ‘i Jl] City in northwest Anhwei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:30). 

9 Referring the Wu-chih's assassination of Duke Hsiang 9€ (r. 697-686 B.C.) and usurpation in 686 B.C. (see 
Shih chi, 32:1484-5). 

"The story of how T'ui replaced his father King Hui, but subsequently was killed when Hui returned to power 
is told just above on Shih chi, 5:184. 

? Shang Tai-fu EKR. 

“The area, belonging to Chin, north and east of the Yellow River as it bends its flow from south to east in ex- 
treme southwestern Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22); Ch'in had to cross the Yellow River to fight there. 

% When Duke Hsien of Chin in 672 B.C. attacked the Li Jung tribe (located near Mount Li) he took the woman 
who became his consort (Shik chi, 39:1640ff.). The revolt actually took place the following year (see Shih chi, 
39:1645-9 and n. 76 above). The first two chapters of the Chin section of the Kuo vii focus upon the Consort 
from Li and her attempt to remove the Heir and replace him with her son. 

* See n. 83 above. Hsin-ch'eng (New City) was the city were Ch'ü Wo was newly made Heir (see "Cheng-yi") 
and was located just northeast of modern Ch'eng-ch'eng in Shensi (Tan Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

“He was a son of Duke Hsien who later ruled as Duke Wen X of Chin (r. 636-628 B.C.); see also Shih chi, 
39:1656-1669.  . 

* Ch'ung-erh's brother who later became Duke Hui 3 of Chin (650-638 B.C., see also Shih chi, 39:1650-56). 

“They were threatened and sent away by the Consort from the Li when they came to complain about her slan- 
der towards the Heir (Shih chi, 39:1646). 
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[187] In the ninth year (651 B.C.), Duke Huan of Ch'i called the feudal lords to a 
meeting at K'uei-ch'iu 3 F.” 

Duke Hsien of Chin expired." Hsi-ch'i 244, the son of the Consort from the Li, was 
invested. Li K'o Ei," a vassal of Chin, killed Hsi-ch'i. Hsün Hsi4#22 invested Tao Tzu 
af? [Li] K'o then killed Tao Tzu and Hsün Hsi,? Yi-wu had someone go to Ch'in, ask- 
ing it to intervene in Chin. Duke Mu thus agreed and let Pai-li Hsi take troops to escort Yi- 
wu back. Yi-wu said, "If I am really to be invested, please allow me to concede to Ch'in the 
eight cities west of the Ho." By the time he was back and was invested, he sent P'i Cheng 
ZEB to thank Ch'in but, forswearing the agreement, did not concede the cities west of the Ho 
and killed Li K'o. P'i Cheng, upon hearing of it, was alarmed. He thus schemed with Duke 
Mu, "The Chin people do not favor Yi-wu but, in fact, favor Ch'ung-erh. Now Yi-wu has 
forsworn the agreement with Ch'in and killed Li K'o. These were all plots of Li Sheng 555 
and Hsi Jui SP3. I hope Your Lordship might quickly summon Lu and Hsi with [the hope of] 
profits. When Lu and Hsi arrive, it wili be convenient for you to bring in Ch'ung-erh as 
well." Duke Mu agreed and sent someone with P'i Cheng back to Chin to summon Lü and 
Hsi. Lü and Hsi suspected that P'i Cheng had estranged [them from Ch'in], thus they advised 
Yi-wu to kill P'i Cheng. P'i Cheng's son, P'i Pao 7529, fled to Ch'in and spoke to Duke Mu, 
"The Lord of Chin is unreasonable and the families of the hundred cognomens are no longer 
close to him. He can be attacked." Duke Mu said, "If the families of the hundred cognomens 
really found him unfit, how could he kill his own great vassals? He was able to kill his own 
great vassals, meaning they consented." He did not listen to Pao, [*188*] but secretly used 
him. '^ 

In the twelfth year (648 B.C.), Kuan Chung & ff! and Hsi P'eng WHR of Ch'i died. '% 

Suffering from a drought, Chin came to ask Ch'in for grain. P'i Pao persuaded Duke 
Mu not to comply, but avail himself of the famine to attack Chin. Duke Mu asked Kung-sun 
Chih AH.“ Chih said, "Lean and bumper crops simply vary [from year to year]. We 
should give them grain." The Duke questioned Pai-li Hsi. . Hsi said, "Yi-wu has offended 
Your Lordship, but what offense have his people committed? ““Thus the Duke listened to Pai- 
li Hsi and Kung-sun Chih's words and gave Chin grain after all. The boats and carts shipping 
grain followed one after the other from Yung to Chiang £4. 


?K'uei-ch'iu was located about 10 miles west of Ts'ao & County in Honan near the border with Shantung 
(T'ang Ch'i-hsiang, 1:25). Duke Huan actually called the feudal lords together twice during this year, once in 
summer and once in fall (Shih chi, 32:1490). 

10 This also occurred in the ninth month of 651 B.C. Ssu-ma Ch'ien is closely following events in Chin for this 
period because, as he says in tlie "Hereditary House of Chin" (Shih chi, 39:1648): "Just at this time Chin was 
mighty, to the west holding Ho-hsi iP and joining borders with Ch'in.” 

(9! See Wang Li-ch'i, Jen-piao, pp. 621-2. 

102 Tao is Tao tH in Shih chi Chapter 39. 

‘Ror details see Shih chi, 39:1649. There we read that Hsün Hsi "died for him [Tao Tzu]," meaning he took 
his own life after Tao Tzu, with whose care he had been entrusted, was killed. "Chi-chieh" (Shih chi, 39:1649, 
n. 6) says the Consort from the Li was also whipped to death in the market place at this time. 

1% Another account of the events in this paragraph can be found on Shih chi, 39:1649-50, Wang Li-ch'i (5:93n.) 
believes that this last sentence suggests Duke Mu overtly didn't listen to P'i Pao, but secretly adopted his 
suggestion. 

15 Shih chi, 32:1492 says they died in the forty-first year of Duke Huan of Ch'i (645 B.C.). On Kuan Chung 
see his biography in Shih chi Chapter 62. Hsi P'eng was a trusted advisor to Duke Huan and had been sent by 
Huan to induce the Ti to make a truce with Chin (Shih chi, 4:152) and then to help install Yi-wu as Duke Hui Hi 
of Chin (Shih chi, 14:586). 

We "Chi-chieh" says he was also known as Tzu Sang #2 and was a Grand Master of Ch'in. 

'9 Literally, "were in sight of one another from Yung to Chiang.” Le., from the Ch'in capital to the Chin capi- 


H 
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In the fourteenth year (646 B.C.), Ch'in had a famine and asked for grain from Chin. 
The Lord of Chin referred the matter to his assembled vassals. Kuo She WERT said, "If we 
take advantage of Ch'in's famine to attack it, we may have great achievement." The Lord of 
Chin took his advice. 

In the fifteenth year (645 B.C.), he raised troops to attack Ch'in. Duke Mu sent out 
his troops, making P'i Pao his general, but personally went along to strike Chin. On the jen- 
psi EFÈ day in the ninth month," he joined battle with Yi-wu, Duke Hui # of Chin (r. 
650-637 B.C.), in Han territory." The Lord of Chin had left his army behind him in order to 
strive for advantage with Ch'in. [His chariot] turned about and and sank in the mud. Duke 
Mu and those under his banner galloped after him. They could not catch him but, on the con- 
trary, were surrounded by the Chin army. Chin assaulted Duke Mu, and the duke was 
wounded. At that moment, those from beneath [Mount] Ch'i 84 who had eaten Duke Mu's 
fine steed, three-hundred people in all, charged the Chin army.''' The Chin army loosened its 
siege, thus releasing Duke Mu, who, [189] in turn, captured the Lord of Chin alive. 

Earlier, Duke Mu had lost a fine steed. More than three-hundred men from the coun- 
tryside around the foot of [Mount] Ch'i found it and dined on it together. Petty officials ap- 
prehended them and were going to punish them. Duke Mu said, "A princely person will not 
kill people for the sake of livestock. I have heard that eating the flesh of a fine steed without 
wine is harmful to people." Then he bestowed wine on them all and pardoned them. When 
these three-hundred people learned that Ch'in was going to attack Chin, they all asked to go 
along. Following from behind and seeing Duke Mu in distress, they all charged forward with 
their weapons, vying to die [for the Duke], to repay his kindness in the horse-eating incident. 

Thereupon Duke Mu took the Lord of Chin prisoner, went back to the capital, and is- 
sued an order: "Fast and be abstinent! I am going to offer the Lord of Chin as sacrifice to the 
Supreme Deity." The Son of Heaven in the Chou court heard of it and said, "We have the 
same cognomen as Chin." Thus he pleaded on the Lord of Chin's behalf." Yi-wu's sister 
was the wife of Duke Mu. When she heard of it, she wore the hempen mourning garments, 
bared her feet, and told the Duke: "It was because I could not hold my brother in check that 


` you have been troübled to issue this order." Duke Mu said, "I regard taking the Lord of 


Chin prisoner as my achievement. Now the Son of Heaven pleads for him, and my wife is 
troubled by this!" Thus he made a covenant with the Lord of Chin and promised to let him 


tal at Chiang, which was located 65 miles northeast of San-men Hsia City in Shansi on what was then called the 
K'uai 18 River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23), the boats were so numerous that one could always see another. 

8 There is no jen-hsii in the ninth month of the Chou calendar for this year; Yang Po-chün (Tse chuan, Hsi 15, 
P. 356n.) observes that a parallel text in the Ch'un-ch'iu says it was the eleventh month, but the Tso chuan, which 
followed the Chin chronology of these events, a chronology which was based on the Hsia calendar, erroneously 
used the ninth month. Ssu-ma Ch'ien seems to have followed this tradition here. 

Referring to Han-yüan $8, southwest of Han-ch'eng $85 in Shensi, which was then part of Chin (see 
Wang Li-ch'i, 5:94n. and Shih chi, 39:1653). 

"The events concerning these two famines in Chin and Ch'in are also related in "The Hereditary House of 
Chin" (Shih chi, 39:1653). 

"This story of the three-hundred who had eaten Duke Mu's horse is told immediately below. It does not ap- 
pear in the Tso chuan account (Yang, Tso chuan, Hsi 15, pp. 356-7) where Duke Mu simply captures the Lord of 
Chin alive after his chariot sunk in the mud. 

H? Both Chavannes (2:33) and Lao Kan (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 110) read this second sentence as part of the Son 
of Heaven's direct speech. . 

'’ This speech has engendered several interpretations. In the original it reads: RATER, ERA, 
Takigawa (5:26) notes the variant chiao FX for chiu # which Watson (Qin, p. 12) follows: "I was unable to in- 
Struct my younger brother properly and so have occasioned you this inconvenience." But all the major editions 
have chiu, which we read as “to hold in check." See also Chavannes (2:33-4 and n. 1, p. 34). 
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return home. Duke Mu moved him to the finest lodge and offered him the food for seven /ao 
sacrifices. ^ In the eleventh month, he sent back Yi-wu, the Lord of Chin. Yi-wu offered his 
land west of the Ho and gave [Tzu] Yü #4, his Heir, as hostage to Ch'in. Ch'in married 
Tzu Yi to a woman of the royal family. At this time, Ch'in's territory reached eastward to 
the Ho. 

In the eighteenth year (642 B.C.), Duke Huan of Ch'i expired. 

In the twentieth year (640 B.C.), Ch'in destroyed Liang and Jui." 

[190] In the twenty-second year (638 B.C.), Prince Yü of Chin learned that the Lord of 
Chin was ill, He said, "Liang was the home of my mother, yet Ch'in exterminated it. I have 
many brothers. Even if My Lord reaches the end of his long life, Ch'in would definitely keep 
me here. And Chin would slight me and invest some other prince." Thus Tzu Yü fled back to 
Chin. 

In the twenty-third year (637 B.C.), Duke Hui of Chin expired!" and Tzu Yü was in- 
vested as lord. Ch'in was resentful that Tzu Yü had fled, so it welcomed Noble Scion 
Ch'ung-erh of Chin from Ch'u and married him to the former wife of Tzu Yi."* Ch'ung-erh 
first declined, and only iater accepted her. Duke Mu treated him with even more courtesy and 
generosity. l 

In the spring of the twenty-fourth year (636 B.C.), Ch'in had someone inform the great 
vassals of Chin that it wanted to have Ch'ung-erh brought in [as Duke of Chin]. Chin agreed 
to it. Thereupon Ch'in had someone escort Ch'ung-erh back. In the second month, Ch'ung- 
erh was invested as the Lord of Chin. He was Duke Wen (r. 636-628 B.C.).? Duke Wen or- 
dered someone to kill Tzu Yü. Tzu Yü was thereafter called Duke Huai 12 (r. 637 B.C.). In 
the fall, Tai #5, the younger brother of King Hsiang # of Chou (r. 652-619 B.C.), led the 
Ti # to attack the king. The king fled and stayed in Cheng." 

In the twenty-fifth year (635 B.C.), the King of Chou sent someone to inform Chin and 
Ch'in of its plight." Duke Mu led troops to assist Duke Wen of Chin in bringing in Ring 
Hsiang [to Chou] and in executing Tai, the king's younger brother. 

In the twenty-eighth year (632 B.C.), Duke Wen of Chin defeated Ch'u at Ch'eng-p'u 
gk om 

In the thirtieth year (630 B.C.), Duke Mu assisted Duke Wen of Chin in besieging 
Cheng."^ Cheng sent someone’ to speak to Duke Mu: "To enrich Chin by destroying Cheng 


'4 The T'ai lao KY offered by the ruler consisted of three kinds of meat, beef, lamb and pork, and the Shao 

ao VF offered by the feudal lords of two kinds, lamb and pork (see Li chi, "Wang chih," 4:9b, SPPY). 

pcs was in fact Duke Mu's daughter--see Wang Shu-min, 5:169. i 

"6 On Liang and Jui's locations, see n. 73 and 74 above. Both were west of the Ho and after Chin ceded this 
land to Ch'in, Ch'in claimed their territory. 

"?On the year of Duke Huan's death, see Wang Shu-min (5:169) and Chavannes (2:35, n.1). 

"8 Ch'ung-erh was already sixty years old and had been married to a woman during his sojourn with the Ti ik 
(Shih chi, 39:1656). Tzu Yü's wife was Duke Mu's daughter (see n. 115 above) and thus declined to flee to Chin 
with him (see Shih chi, 39:1655). 

"Chang Yi-jen 5RUA{= believes there are a number of errors in the chronology of Duke Wen's life in this chap- 
ter (see his "Chin Wen-kung nien-shou pien-wu" E XAFRA, BIHP, 36(1965), 295-307. On Duke Wen see 
also n. 226 to our translation of Shih chi Chapter 4 above. 

WW Also known as Shu Tai #23 and T'ai Shu X42, for details on these events see Shih chi, 4:152-4. 

"LA more detailed account can be found on Shih chi, 42:1756. 

12 Shih chi, 4:154 says only that he "informed Chin of his straits." 

Wi Chin, together with Ch'in, Sung and Ch'i, attacked Ch'u in the fourth month (Shih chi, 39:1665 and 
40:1698). Ch'eng-p'u is located about 30 miles southeast of P'u-yang #885 in Shantung (T'an Ch' i-hsiang, 1:25); 
it was then in Wei territory (" Cheng-yi"). 
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is a gain for Ch'in, but not in the interest of Ch'in. Ch'in should be worried about Chin be- 
coming strong.""5 Duke Mu then withdrew his troops and went back. Chin also ceased its 
attack. 

In the winter of the thirty-second year (628 B.C.), Duke Wen of Chin expired. 

Someone from Cheng" sold out Cheng to Ch'in, saying: "I am in control of its city 
gates. Cheng can be assaulted." Duke Mu asked Chien Shu and Pai-li Hsi [about this]. They 
replied: "Passing through several countries over one-thousand [*191*] Ji to assault someone is 
hardly the way to gain advantage. Moreover, as someone has sold out Cheng, how can we 
know that someone among our people will not inform Cheng of our state of affairs? This will 
not do." Duke Mu said, "You just do not understand. I have made up my mind." Subse- 
quently, he sent off troops, appointing Meng-ming Shih AHH, Pai-li Hsi's son, and Hsi-ch'i 
Shu WZ and Pai-yi Ping HZA, Chien Shu's sons,"* to lead them. On the day they set 
forth, Pai-li Hsi and Chien Shu wept for them. When Duke Mu heard of it, he was angered 
and said, “I am sending forth troops and you dishearteningly weep for them. Why?" The two 
elders said, "Your servants would not dare to dishearten Your Lordship's army. As the army 
leaves, our sons go with it. Being old, we were afraid that they would come back too late to 
see us again. That was the only reason we wept." These elders retired to tell their sons: "If 
your army is defeated, it must be at the defile at [Mount] Hsiao #%."!? 

In the spring of the thirty-third year (627 B.C.), the Ch'in troops set out eastward, 
passing through Chin's land and then by the north gate of Chou. Wang-sun Man thi of 
Chou said, "Ch'in's forces have overstepped the social norms. They will soon be defeated." 
When the Ch'in troops reached Hua ##7,"' Hsien Kao 345, a travelling merchant from Cheng, 
came across them on his way to sell twelve cattle to Chou. He was afraid that he would be 
killed or taken prisoner, accordingly he offered his cattle to Ch'in, saying: "Having heard that 
your great state is going to punish Cheng, the Lord of Cheng is attentively improving its de- 
fenses, and sends me to reward your warriors with twelve cattle." The three generals of Ch'in 
consulted one another: "We were going to surprise Cheng. Now that Cheng has found out, it 
is too late to go ahead." So they destroyed Hua. Hua was a Chin border town. 

[192] Duke Wen of Chin having been encoffined but not yet buried, Duke Hsiang, his 
Heir, angrily said, "Ch'in took advantage of my having lost my father, making use of the 
mourning period to crush my Hua." Thus he dyed his hempen mourning-garment black," 


“Duke Wen of Chin bore Cheng a grudge since his counterpart, Duke Wen of Cheng (r. 672-628 B.C.), had 
not treated him according to the demands of the social norms when he passed through Cheng as an exile from his 
home state in 637 B.C. (Shih chi, 42:1765) and because Cheng had sided with Ch'u in the hostilities which re- 
sulted in the battle at Ch'eng-p'u two years earlier (Shih chi, 42:1766). 

"5 This envoy is given as Yi Chih-hu (X24 in Tso chuan (Yang, Tso chuan, Hsi 30, p. 479). 

#8 An abbreviated version of this speech can be found on Shih chi, 42:1766. 

"7 Shih chi, 42:1767 says this was Tseng Ho 288 who was the Ssu-ch'eng #144 (Superintendent of the Walls) 
of Cheng (i.e., the capital at Hsin Cheng, near the modern city of the same name (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23). Tse 
chuan calls him Chi Tzu fd T- (Yang, Tso chuan, Hsi 32, p. 489 ). 

18 On the possibility that these men were not the sons of Pai-li Hsi and Chien Shu, see Wang Shu-min, 5:170 
and n. 88 above. 

?? Located about 15 miles east southeast of modern San-men-hsia :2 P18k in western Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:35). Mount Hsiao and the Han-ku B4? Pass (often referred to as “the Pass"), about 20 miles southwest of 
San-men-hsia (ibid.) were the major natural barriers of the time, lands to the east referred to as "beyond the Pass" 
or "east of the Mount." - 

7? See Shih chi, 4:155 and n. 218 to our translation of Shih chi Chapter 4. 

Pi Located on a direct line between the Chou capital and Cheng, about 30 miles east of modern Lo-yang in 
Honan, about 40 miles from Cheng (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23). 

1? Because white would be considered an inauspicious color unfit to launch military action (see Wang Li-ch'i, 
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sent forth troops to intercept Ch'in's troops at [Mount] Hsiao, assaulted them, and crushed 
Ch'in's army. Not a soul was able to escape. He took Ch'in's three generals prisoner and 
went back to Chin. Duke Wen's wife was from Ch'in.” She pleaded for the three impris- 
oned generals, "Duke Mu's resentment of these three men has entered into the marrow of his 
bones. I hope you will let these three go home, so that Our Lord may have the satisfaction of 
being able to boil them alive." The Lord of Chin consented to it and sent the three generals 
back to Ch'in. When the three generals arrived, Duke Mu put on white garments and came 
to welcome them outside the city. He wept before the three men, "Because I did not listen to 
Pai-li Hsi and Chien Shu's words, you three gentlemen were humiliated. What offense did 
you three gentlemen commit? Set your hearts and souls to avenge this humiliation and to be 
relentless [about it]!" Thus he gave them back their positions and salaries and treated them 
even better than before. 

In the thirty-fourth year (626 B.C.), Shang-ch'en WEE, the Heir of Ch'u, assassinated 
his father, King Ch'eng 5% (r. 671-626 B.C.), and was installed in succession. '? 

Duke Mu at this time again ordered Meng Ming-shih and the others to lead troops in an 
expedition against Chin. They fought at P'eng-ya $2í5,79 Ch'in could gain no advantage, 
withdrew its troops, and returned home." - 

The King of the Jung dispatched Yu-yü Hi/ to Ch'in. Yu-yü, a descendant of a Chin 
native who had fled to the Jung, could speak the Chin language. [The king of the Jung] heard 
that Duke Mu was worthy, therefore he dispatched Yu-yü to observe Ch'in. Duke Mu showed 
him the buildings of his residence and the items in his storehouses. Yu-yii said, "If one em- 
ployed spirits to make these sort of things, it would be toilsome for them. If one employed 
people to make these sort of things, it.likewise would be miserable for them." Duke Mu 
found this [response] strange. He questioned him: "In the Central States we rely on the clas- 
sics, the rites and music, and laws and regulations to govern, yet still, from time to time, there 
has been chaos. Now the Jung people do not have these things. How do they govern? Isn't it 
very difficult?" Yu-yu smiled and said, "This is why the Central States are chaotic. When 
The Huang-ti, the sage king of antiquity, created rites, music, laws and regulations and made 
precedents of his own behavior, he could barely attain a minor degree of order through these 
things. In later generations, the kings became more arrogant and licentious day by day. They 
sheltered themselves behind the awesome power of the laws and regulations to instruct their 
subjects below to take on their responsibilities. When those below were extremely exhausted, 
they harbored rancor against those above on the grounds of humanistic and ethical principles. 
Those above and below contended in their resentment, [#193] usurping and assassinating one 
another until they exterminated whole clans. In every case this was due to this sort [of lack of 
constraining principles]. : The Jung people are not like this. Those above embody genuine vir- 
tue in receiving those below; those below cherish loyalty and sincerity in serving those above. 
Governing the entire country is like ruling oneself. We are not aware how it is ruled. This is 
truly the way a sage king rules." At this point Duke Mu retired to ask Liao ,"* the Scribe 


5:95n.). 

55 This is the daughter of Duke Mu who had first been married to Tzu Yü, see n. 115 and 118 above. 

** A more dramatic account of this incident can be found on Shih chi, 39:1670. 

55 Shang-ch'en became King Mu 148 (r. 625-621 B.C.); he usurped his father's throne after King Ch'eng tried to 
replace him as Heir (see Shih chi, 40:1698-9). 

"*T ocated about 45 miles west-southwest of Han-ch'eng #18 in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

1 These events are also recounted in Tso chuan (Yang, Tso chuan, Wen 2, p. 519) and on Shih chi, 39:1670. 
Some of the inconsistencies in the various accounts are noted in "So-yin" (Shih chi, 39:1670-1, n. D. 

!3 Other texts refer to him as Wang Liao EP (Wang Shu-min, 5:172). 
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of the Capital, ? "We have heard that a sage in a neighboring country is a concern for its rival 
state. Now Yu-yü is worthy. This is Our bane. What shall We do about it?" Liao, the 
Scribe of the Capital, said, "The King of the Jung lives in obscurity and has never heard the 
tones of the Central States. Your Lordship could test him by sending him female musicians, 
thereby to divert his mind from his work; ask the King for favors for Yu-yü and thereby es- 
' trange them; detain Yu-yü rather than send him back and thereby cause him to return late. 
When the King of the Jung notices something unusual, he will surely suspect Yu-yü. When 
there is a distance between the lord and his vassal, then we can capture them both. Moreover, 
when the King of the Jung indulges himself in music, he will surely neglect his government." 
Duke Mu said, "Well put!" Accordingly, Duke Mu seated Yu-yü on a mat even closer to him. 
They feasted from the same dish. The Duke asked him about the physical features of the land 
and the military strength of the Jung. When he was completely informed, he ordered Liao, the 
Scribe of the Capital, to present the King of the Jung with sixteen female musicians. The King 
of the Jung accepted them and found them enjoyable. For an entire year he did not return 
them [to Ch'in]. Thereupon Ch'in then sent Yu-yü back. Yu-yü admonished [the King] sev- 
eral times, but he would not listen. Furthermore, Duke Mu on several occasions covertly sent 
someone to invite Yu-yü. Yu-yü subsequently left the Jung and turned to Ch'in. Duke Mu 
honored him as a guest and asked him about the feasibility of an attack on the Jung.'^ 

In the thirty-sixth year (624 B.C.), Duke Mu treated Meng-ming and the others even 
more generously and had them lead troops to attack Chin. They crossed the Ho, burned their 
own ships, and dealt a great defeat to the men of Chin. They took Wang-kuan TT and Chiao 
AB to atone for the engagement at [Mount] Hsiao. The Chin people all fought behind their 
city walls and did not venture out. Thereupon Duke Mu, crossing the Ho from Mao-chin 
KT buried those who died at Hsiao, held funeral marches for them, and mourned [*194*] 
for three days. Then he harangued his camp: "Hail, my soldiers! Listen quietly! J tell you 
this. The ancient people consulted with those whose hair had turned grey, so they made no 
mistakes." With these words, he expressed his deep regret that he did not take the advice of 
Chien Shu and Pai-li Hsi, and thus he made this speech to let later generations remember his 
' mistake. AH the gentlemen who heard it shed tears and said, "Alas! So devoted was Duke 
Mu to his people that he was able to enjoy Meng-ming's glory after all!" 

In the thirty-seventh year (623 B.C.), Ch'in adopted Yu-yü's plot and launched an ex- 
pedition against the Jung. Adding twelve states to his sovereignty and expanding one-thousand 
li [on a side] in territory, the Duke of Ch'in ruled the Western Jung as a Hegemon. The Son 
of Heaven sent Kuo 48, Duke of Shao 74,'^ to congratulate Duke Mu with a bronze drum! ^ as 
a gift. 

In the thirty-ninth year (621 B.C.), Duke Mu expired and was buried at Yung. One 
hundred seventy seven people were buried with him. Three of Ch'in's finest vassals from the 


9? Nei-shih WISE; this position was essentially that of the mayor of the capital (see also the long discussion of 
this title in Ochi Shigeaki EER, Sengoku Shin Kan shih kenkya 1 REAR EIMA [Fukuoka: Chügoku Sho- 
ten, 1988], pp. 374-80). 

V There is a parallel to this interview in Han Fei Tzu (3:6b-7b SPPY). 

Mi Wang-kuan is southeast of modern Wen-hsi Hf County in Shansi and Chiao east of Yung-Chi KW County 
in the same province (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:96n.). 

'? Just west of modern San-men Hsia =f City (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23). 

'* This last sentence parallels the "Ch'in shih" Æ% in the Book of Documents (Shang shu, 13:4a-b, SPPY). As 
Watson observes (Qin, p. 17, n. 27), the Preface to the Book of Documents (Shang shu,13:4a, SPPY) dates the 
Speech after the Qin armies first returned from their defeat at Mount Hsiao. 

“He had been sent on a royal mission to Chin in 649 B.C. (see Shih chi, 39:1652). 

'5 Symbolizing martial prowess. 
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Tzu-yü FE Clan, Yen-hsi & 2, Chung-hsing flf, and Ch'ien-hu #454, were also among 
them. The Ch'in people marki for them and wrote the poem “Huang niao" KE (Yellow 
Bird)!” to sing their praises. A gentleman said,“ "Duke Mu of Ch'in expanded [*195*] his 
territory and increased the number of states under his sovereignty. To the east he made 
mighty Chin submit, to the west he ruled the uncivilized Jung as Hegemon. Nonetheless, he 
was never the master of the covenant!” for the feudal lords. This is only appropriate. When 
he was dying, he abandoned his people by gathering his finest vassals and taking them with 
him in death. Moreover, when the ancient kings passed away, they would even leave their 
good deeds behind and hand down their regulations. They would never take with them [in 
death] those good people and fine vassals who would be mourned by the families of the hun- 
dred cognomens. From this we know that Ch'in will not be able to resume its campaign east- 
ward." Duke Mu had forty sons. Ying 88, his Heir, was invested in succession. He was 
Duke K'ang Bf (r. 620-609 B.C.). 

In the first year of Duke K'ang (620 B.C.)--Duke Mu [of Ch'in] and Duke Hsiang of 
Chin having expired the previous year--Yung Af, Duke Hsiang's younger brother by a woman 
of Ch'in, was in Ch'in. Now Chao Tun #4!” of Chin wanted to invest Yung. He had Sui 
Hui BÀ fr^ go [to Ch'in] to bring Yung back. Ch'in gave Yung an armed escort to Ling-hu 
SIL! Chin invested the son of Duke Hsiang, reversed itself? and attacked Ch'in's forces 
[escorting Yung]. Ch'in's forces were defeated. Sui Hui fled back to Ch'in. 

In the second year (619 B.C.), Ch'in launched an expedition against Chin and took 
Wu-ch'eng AKI” in reprisal for the engagement at Ling-hu. 

m the fourth year (618 B.C.), Chin launched an expedition against Ch'in and took Shao 
Liang 7>3%,'" 

In the sixth year (616 B.C.), Ch'in launched an expedition against Chin and took Chi- 
ma 48859 Fighting a battle in Ho-ch'ü,* Ch'in dealt the Chin army a great defeat. The 
Chin people, troubled by Sui Hui's fomenting rebellion from Ch'in, had Wei Ch'ou-yü HERBER 
pretend to defect to Ch'in. They conspired against Hui, and | got hold of him through decep- 
tion. Hui then returned to Chin.” 


"5 Mao #131 (see Legge, 4:198-200 and Yang, Tso chuan, Wen 6, pp. 546-7). 

WI See Tso chuan (Yang, Tso chuan, Wen, 6, pp. 547-8) where the citation differs somewhat. The phrase "a 
gentleman said" is the usual mode of commentary on poetry in the Tso chuan. 

“8 Meng-chu HLE appears often in Tso chuan and refers to the state or ruler arranging for a covenant to be 
sworn or to the senior participant in a convenant (see Hsü Lien-ta, p. 1012). 

The most powerful man in Chin at this time (see Shih chi, 43:1782ff.). 

!3 The grandson of Shih Wei 1:23 also known as Shih Hui 2 ("Cheng-yi^). 

3! Just west of modern Lin-yi 8223 in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:23). 

“Chao Tun originally thought the Heir, Yi-kao KAÉ, was too young and wanted to install Yung, Duke 
Hsiang's younger brother. However, after listening to the plaints of Yi-kao's mother, Chao Tun feared assassina- 
tion by the Chin royal family unless he maintained the Heir. He then sent out troops to repulse Yung and the 
armed escort Ch'in had sent to accompany him (see the accounts on Shih chi, 43:1782 and 39:1672). 

'5 About 55 miles northeast of modern Sian and a few miles northwest of Mount Hua ## in Shensi (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:22). 

34 Just south of modern Han-ch'eng $8. in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

55 Near modern Feng-ling Tu Ei oa the east bank of the Yellow River's eastward bend (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:22). 

55 See n. 93 above. 

13? Another account of the battles between Chin and Ch in from 619-616 B.C. is found on Shih chi, 39:1673 (see 
also Yang, 7so chuan, Wen 13, p. 590-1). 
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Duke K'ang expired twelve years after being invested. His son, Duke Kung X (r. 
608-604 B.C.), was invested. 

[196] In the second year of Duke Kung (607 B.C.), Chao Ch'uan £8 ?F of Chin assassi- 
nated his lord, Duke Ling £.'* 

In the third year (606 B.C.), King Chuang AF of Ch'u (r. 613-591 B.C. n being mighty, 
led troops north to Lo and inquired about the tripods of Chou. ^? 

Duke Kung expired five years after being invested (604 B.C.). His son, , Duke Huan f 
(r. 603-577 B.C.) was invested. 

In d third year of Duke Huan (601 B.C.), Chin defeated one of our [Ch'in's] 
generals. '^ 

In the tenth year (594 B.C.),'” King Chuang of Ch'u made Cheng submit and defeated 
Chin's troops in the north on the Ho. At this time, Ch'u ruled as the Hegemon and convened 
the feudal lords to make a covenant. 

In the twenty-fourth year (580 B.C.), when Duke Li J& of Chin (r. 580-573 B.C.) was 
newly invested, he made a covenant with Duke Huan of Ch'in from opposite sides of the Ho. 
When he returned, Ch'in ignored the covenant and plotted with the Ti to assault Chin. 

In the twenty-sixth year (578 B.C.), Chin led the feudal lords to campaign against 
Ch'in. Ch'in's army was routed. Chin withdrew after having chased Ch'in to the Ching. 

Duke Huan expired twenty-seven years after he was invested (577 B.C.). His son, 
Duke Ching 5& (r. 576-537 B.C.), was invested. 

In the fourth year of Duke Ching (573 B.C.), Luan Shu 58 of Chin assassinated his 
lord, Duke Li.'? 

In the fifteenth year (562 B.C.), Duke Ching came to Cheng's rescue and defeated 
Chin's troops at Li ##.'9 At this time, Duke Tao of Chin was the master of the covenant. 

[197] In the eighteenth year (559 B.C.), Duke Tao { of Chin (r. 572-558 B.C.) grew 
mighty. He assembled the feudal lords several times, led them in a campaign against Ch'in, 
and defeated its army. Ch'in's army ran. Chin's troops chased them across the Ching to Yü- 
— lin &&f& before they withdrew.'* 

In the twenty-seventh year (550 B.C.), Duke Ching went to Chin and made a covenant 
with Duke P'ing F (r. 557-532 B.C.). Shortly after, Duke Ching turned his back on the 
covenant. 

In the thirty-sixth year (541 B.C.), Noble Scion Wei Wi of Ch'u assassinated his lord 
and enthroned himself.’ He was King Ling Æ (r. 542-529 B.C.). 


1#Yi-kao, Duke Ling, grew up to be a perverse ruler. In response to Chao Tun's admonitions, he tried to have 
him killed; Chao Ch'uan, Tun's younger brother, finally killed the Duke (see Shih chi, 39:1673-5). 

“On this obvious challenge to the Chou mandate and the Chou response, expressed by Wang-sun Man (see n. 
130 above), see Shih chi, 4:155 and 40:1700. 

19 And captured him, see Shih chi, 39:1676. The use of the pronoun wo f$, "our," suggest that one of the 
Sources of this chapter may have been an annals of Ch'in similar to the "Pien-nien chi." 

t6! As Wang Shu-min points out (5:175) ten and seven were written similarly in Han times and other sources all 
point to the "seventh year (597 B.C.Y" as the correct date here (see Shih chi, 14:618, 40:1702 and 42:1768). 

'* See also Shih chi, 39:1680-1. On Duke Ching's reign in general see also Wang Hui EX#, "Lun Ch'in Ching- 
kung" ÆRA, Shih-hsüeh yüeh-k'an, 1989.3, 19-25. 

18 One of the alternate capitals of Chin located in modern Yü f$ County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:98n.). 

'4 Ya-lin is not given as a place name here, but on Shih chi, 39:1683 it is. Yü-lin was located west of the Ching 
River and southwest of modern Ching-yang 285 County in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:22). 

On this withdrawal, see also Shih chi, 39:1682-3. 
18 See Shih chi, 40:1703. 
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Hou Tzu Ch'ien /& f- 9, a younger brother of Duke Ching's mother, enjoyed the favor 
of the Duke. The younger brother of Duke Ching's mother!“ became rich. Someone slan- 
dered him. Afraid that he would be killed, he fled to Chin with one-thousand heavily loaded 
carts. Duke P'ing of Chin said, "Hou Tzu is so rich, why did he choose to flee?" Someone 
replied: "The Duke of Ch'in is unreasonable. Hou Tzu was afraid that he would be killed, so 
he is waiting for the Duke's descendant [to come to power] before going home." 

In the thirty-ninth year (538 B.C.), King Ling of Ch'u was mighty. Acting as master 
of the convenant, he called the feudal lords to a meeting at Shen (#! and killed Ch'ing Feng 
BEET" of Ch'i. 

Forty years after being invested, Duke Ching expired (537 B.C.). His son, Duke Ai 
Bi (r. 536-501 B.C.), was invested. Hou Tzu went back to Ch'in. 

In the eighth year of Duke Ai (529 B.C.), Noble Scion Ch'i-chi $K of Ch'u assassi- 
nated King Ling and enthroned himself. He was King P'ing (r. 528-516 B.C.).'@ 

In the eleventh year (526 B.C.),"? King P'ing of Ch'u had someone come to ask for a 
girl of the Ch'in court to marry to Chien #E, his Heir. When the girl arrived at the Ch'u capi- 
tal, the King, seeing her beauty, married her himself. ""! 

In the fifteenth year (522 B.C.), King P'ing of Ch'u intended to kill Chien. Chien 
fled. Wu Tzu Hsü ffi 7 fled to Wu.'? 

The ducal house of Chin declined and its six ministers became powerful? They pre- 
pared to fight among themselves. Thus for a long time Ch'in and Chin did not attack each 
other. 

In the thirty-first year (506 B.C.), Ho-lü RIE, the King of Wu (r. 514-496 B.C.), and 
Wu Tzu Hsü launched an expedition against Ch'u. The King of Ch'u fled to Sui B8,7* Wu 
subsequently entered Ying 90.75 Pao-hsü €S of Shen H,' a Grand Master of Ch'u, came 


'5 Wang Li-ch'i (5:98n.) argues that the repetition of the phrase Ching Kung mu-ti EC BET "a younger brother 
of Duke's Ching's mother" is a scribal error. 

16 Located just north of modern Nan-yang MR City in Honan (T'an Chi i-hsiang, 1:29) in what was then Sung 
territory (Shih chi, 14:648). 

‘8 Ch'ing Feng was originally allied with Ts'ui Shu who killed Duke Chuang of Ch'i and several historians "a 
reported his treachery. Ch'ing Feng was even more devious and killed his ally Ts'ui, for a time ruling Ch'i. 
was then forced to flee to Lu and finally to Wu where he was treated royally (Shih chi, 32:1502-3). King T of 
Ch'u called the feudal lords together with the purpose of attacking Ch'ing Feng's fief in Wu and killing him (Shih 
chi, 31:1452). After his capture, Ch'ing Feng was still defiant until he was finally put to death (Shih chi, 
40:1704-5). ` 

19 See Shih chi, 40:1707-9. 

'? As Wang Shu-min (5: “9 points out this event is variously dated in other texts and other accounts in the Shih 
chi. 

Wi According to Shih chi) 40: 1712, it was Fei Wu-chi $t 3E & who was sent to Ch'in and who suggested King 
P'ing take thís woman for liimself. 

'? Sec also Wu Tzu Hsü's biography in Shih chi Chapter 66. 

“3 This took place with the death of Duke Chao 44 of Chin (r. 531-526 B.C.) in 526 B.C. (Shih chi, 39:1684 
and 14:654-5). "So-yin" lists the "six ministers" as those heading the Han #2, Chao i8, Wei $, Fan /, Chung- 
hang ‘P47, and Chih #7 clans (Shih chi, 39:1684, n. 1) and notes that this led to the partition of Chin into Han, 
Chao and Wei (in 453 B.C.). 

"See Shih chi, 31:1466, 40:1714 and 66:2176-7 for more detailed accounts of these events which 40:1714 
dates in the winter of 506 B.C. On the location of Sui see the following note. 

13 The Ch'u capital. Ch'u moved its capital (using the same name--Ying) several times and its location here is 
not certain. T'an Ch'i-hsiang (1:29) places it near modern Sha i? City in Hupei. But King Chao subsequently 
fled to the Yün-meng t4 Swamp (occupying most of the area north of the Yangtze River between Sha City and 
modern Wuhan), then to Yün ff (near modern An-lu ZE on the Yun River in Hopei), and finally to Sui (about 
50 miles northwest of Yin near modern Sui-chou), all located east (1.c., behind the Wu advance) of Ying. 
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to inform Ch'in of the crisis." For seven days, he wailed day and night without eating. 
Thereupon Ch'in dispatched five-hundred chariots to help Ch'u and defeated Wu's forces. 
Only after Wu's forces left for home was King Chao of Ch'u able to enter Ying again. 

Thirty-six years after Duke Ai was invested (501 B.C.), he expired. The Heir was 
Duke Yi 3, who died prematurely before he could be invested. [*198*] Duke Yi's son was 
invested. He was Duke Hui 2 (r. 500-491 B.C.). 

In the first year of Duke Hui (500 B.C.), Confucius conducted the affairs of the Prime 
Minister in Lu.'” 

In the fifth year (496 B.C.), the Chung-hang and the Fan clans, [two houses of] Chin's 
ministers," rebelled against Chin. Chin made the Chih #7 clan and Viscount Chien ff of 
Chao™ attack them. The Fan and the Chung-hang clans fled to Ch'i.'*! 

Ten years after being invested (491 B.C.), Duke Hui expired. His son Duke Tao 1# 
(r. 490-477 B.C.) was invested. 

In the second year of Duke Tao [of Ch'in, 489 B.C.], T'ien Ch'i MZ,'® a vassal of 
Ch'i, assassinated his lord, Ju Tzu Kf, and invested Yang-sheng WE, his lord's elder 
brother." He was Duke Tao 1 [of Ch'i, r. 488-485 B.C.]. 

In the sixth year (485 B.C.), Wu defeated Ch'i's forces. The Ch'i people assassinated 
Duke Tao and invested his son Duke Chien fifi (r. 484-481 B.C.)."™ 

In the ninth year (482 B.C.), Duke Ting 5E of Chin (r. 511-475 B.C.) and Fu-ch'ai 
KZ, the King of Wu (r. 495-473 B. C.), made a covenant. They struggled to be the host at 
Huang-ch'ih itl, and finally Wu was allowed to lead it." Wu was mighty and oppressed 
the Central States. 

In the twelfth year (479 B.C.), T'ien Ch'ang Hi of Ch'i assassinated Duke Chien and 
invested his younger brother Duke P'ing F (r. 480-456 B.C.). Ch'ang served him as Prime 
Minister, | 

In the thirteenth year (478 B.C.), Ch'u exterminated Ch'en Bii .'? 

Fourteen years after being invested (477 B.C.), Duke Tao of Ch'in expired. His son 
Duke Li Kung 14324 (r. 476-443 B.C.) was invested. 
Confucius expired in the twelfth year of Duke Tao (479 B.C.).'8 


" Dao-hsti had been enfeoffed at Shen and his surname was Wang-sun Tik (see "Chi-chieh," Shih chi, 
40:1716). 

7" On Wang-sun Pao-hsü's ability to win over Ch'in to support Ch'a, see Shih chi, 66:2176-7. 

"8 Despite even clearer suggestions by Ssu-ma Ch'ien that Confucius was the Lu Prime Minister at this time (see 
Shih chi, 39:1685, for example), Confucius held a much more modest post at this time (see Shih chi, 47:1915-6 
and Takigawa, 5:42) 

"See n. 173 above. The rebellious figures here were Fan (his cognomen was Shih +) Chi-she 22491 and 
Chung-hang Wen Tzu 'PÍTX (Le., Hsün Yin Ëj w), the former the son of Shih Yang Tik and the latter the 
grandson of Hsün Yen 4ifE (see Shih chi, 43:1790 and "So-yin," Shih chi, 39:1685). 

"Le. Chao Yang #484, the leader of Chao at this time and the grandson of Chao Wu ik (Shih chi, 43:1786). 

“See Shih chi, 39:1685. 

1 e., Ten Hsi Tzu Ch'i HFE, see Shih chi, 46:1881. 

(8 See Shih chi, 46:1881-2. 

'™ See Shih chi, 46:1883. 

'5 See Shih chi 31:1473 and 39:1685 along with the "Chi-chieh" commentary on the latter page which reviews 
discrepancies in these and other accounts. 

“see Shih chi, 46:1883-4. 

'? "The Hereditary House of Ch'u" (Shih chi, 40:1781) dates this in 479 B.C. as does Shih chi, 14:681. 

See Shih chi, 47:1945. 
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[199] In the second year of Duke Li Kung (475 B.C.), the people of Shu'® came to of- 
fer tribute. 

In the sixteenth year (461 B.C.), Ch'in dug trenches along the Ho. With twenty- 
thousand troops, Ch'in attacked Ta-li X25 and took its Wang-ch'eng 4: 4% (Royal City).'? 

In the twenty-first year (456 B.C.), Ch'in for the first time established P'in-yang KANG 
acounty.?' Chin took Wu-ch'eng'? [from Ch'in]. 

In the twenty-fourth year (453 B.C.), Chin was in chaos; the Earl of Chih #7 was 
killed, and the Chin domain was divided into Chao, Han and Wei.'” 

In the twenty-fifth year (452 B.C.), Chih K'ai #90 and the people of his city fled to 
Ch'in." 

In the thirty-third year (441 B.C.), Ch'in launched an expedition against Yi-ch'ü 
353595 and captured its king. 

In the thirty-fourth year (440 B.C.), there was an eclipse of the sun. Duke Li Kung 
expired. His son Duke Tsao Zt (442-429 B.C.) was invested. 

In the second year of Duke Tsao (441 B.C.), Nan Cheng FASE (South Cheng) rebelled 
[against Ch'in]. 9? 

In the thirteenth year (430 B.C.), the Yi-ch'ü attacked Ch'in, coming as far as Wei-nan 
PIH (South of the Wei).'” 

In the fourteenth year (429 B.C.), Duke Tsao expired. His younger brother Duke Huai 
18 (r. 428-425 B.C.) was invested. 

In the fourth year of Duke Huai (425 B.C.), Ch'ao &, the Chief of Staff,'” and [the 
other] great vassals besieged Duke Huai. Duke Huai killed himself. Duke Huai's heir, Chao 
Tzu Wi-f-, died prematurely. The great vassals then invested the son of the Heir, Chao Tzu. 
He was Duke Ling #8 (r. 424-415 B.C.). Duke Ling was the grandson of Duke Huai. 

[200] In the sixth year of Duke Ling (419.B.C.), Chin? built city walls at Shao 
Liang.” Ch'in attacked it. 

In the tenth year (415 B.C.),? Ch'in built city walls. at Chi-ku #845,” Duke Ling ex- 
pired. His son, Duke Hsien $È, was not able to be invested. Tao-tzu fT, Duke Ling's 


'® See n. 65 to our translation of Shih chi Chapter 4 above and Jen Nai-ch'iang (E7755, Ssu-ch'uan shang-ku 
shih hsin-t'an VAM £i SE SEE (Chengtu: Ssu-ch'van Jen-min Ch'u-pan-she, 1986). 

WA statelet just north of the confluence of the Wei and the Yellow River in modern Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:22). 

Wi About 50 miles northeast of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

' See n. 153 above. 

18 Shih chi, 39:1686 attributes this to 454 B. c. but 15:696 also has 453 B.C. On the Earl of Chih see also n. 
242 to Shih chi Chapter 4. 5. 

‘The Earl of Chih's son’ ("Cheng -yi"); Takigawa (5:44) believes it was more likely one of his clansmen. 

55 "Chi-chieh" refers to one edition which also had the sentence "In the twenty-sixth year (451 B.C.), [Ch'in] 
built a city wall around Nan Cheng." 

1% A Jung tribe located about 100 miles northwest of modern Sian in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

"'Located near modern Han-chung XP in southwestern Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44); see also Shih chi, 
15:700. 

5*Shih chi, 15:701 says Wei-yang WB. Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 101-2) believes this referred to the 
Ch'in capital region. i 

95 Shu-chang BEEF. See also n. 54 above. 

1 Chin is no longer an actual political entity at this time (although Dukes of Chin continued to exist until 370 
B.C.) and this city wali was built by Wei (Shih chi, 15:705). 

9! See n. 154 above. 

The Chung-hua edition reads "in the thirteenth year." Bui as Wang Shu-min (5:175) points out, Duke Ling 
only ruled for ten years. Following Liang Yü-sheng he suggests that san = is an interpolation here. Shih chi, 
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younger uncle, was invested. He was Duke Chien ffi (r. 414-400 B.C.). Duke Chien was 
Chao Tzu's younger brother and Duke Huai's son.™ 

In his sixth year (409 B.C.), Duke Chien for the first time ordered functionaries to 
wear swords." Ch'in dug trenches along the Lo #4” and built city walls at Ch'ung-ch'üan 
EJ £3 207 


7K. 

In the sixteenth year (399 B.C.),"* the duke expired. His son Duke Hui 8 (r. 399-387 
B.C.) was invested. 

In the twelfth year of Duke Hui (388 B.C.), his son Ch'u Tzu i} Ý was born. 

In the thirteenth year (387 B.C.), Ch'in launched an expedition against Shu and took 
Nan Cheng.” Duke Hui expired. Ch'u Tzu (r. as Duke Ch'u, 386-385 B.C.) was invested. 

In the second year of Ch'u Tzu (385 B.C.), the Chief of Staff, Kai UK, escorted Duke 
Hsien lik (384-362 B.C.), Duke Ling's son, back from Ho-hsi Ùf 782" and invested him. Ch'u 
Tzu and his mother were killed and thrown into deep water. In these last years, Ch'in had re- 
placed its lord several times. Its lords and vassals were all perverted and disorderly, thus Chin 
regained power and seized the lands of Ho-hsi from Ch'in. 

[201] In his first year (384 B.C.), Duke Hsien prohibited burying people alive with the 
dead. 

In the second year (383 B.C.), Ch'in built city walls at Yüeh-yang Hebe." 

In the fourth year (381 B.C.), on the keng-yin PES day in the first month, Duke Hsiao 
# (r. 361-338 B.C.) was born. 

In the eleventh year (374 B.C.), Tan fÈ, the Grand Scribe of Chou, was presented to 
Duke Hsien. He said, “Chou was formerly joined with the state of Ch'in, after which they 
separated."? Five-hundred years after separating, they will join into one again. Seventeen 
years after joining, a Hegemon King will emerge there. "2! 

In the sixteenth year (369 B.C.), peach trees blossomed in the winter. 

In the eighteenth year (367 B.C.), it rained metal [pellets] in Yüeh-yang. 


214 


15:706 also reads "in the tenth year." 

> About 15 miles northeast of modern Han Ch'eng #234 in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

?* According to Shih chi, 6:288, Duke Chien was Duke Ling's son. Wang Shu-min (5:175-6) has assembled the 
various theories on rectifying this apparent contradiction. 

?5 As "Cheng-yi" notes, during the Spring and Autumn era and continuing in the eastern states, officials were 
allowed to wear swords. 

"5 Referring to the river in what is now eastern Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

4! Located just west of the Lo about 55 miles east northeast of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). This took 
place in the seventh year (408 B.C.) according to Shih chi, 15:708. 

18 Shih chi, 15:710 says "in the fifteenth year (400 B.C.)." 

48 Shih chi, 15:713 says that in the thirteenth year (387 B.C.) "Shu captured our Nan Cheng." 

40"Cheng-yi” and many subsequent scholars feel "Ho" fil has been added in error here and that Duke Hsien 
was welcomed back from Hsi (3, a county about 20 miles southwest of modern T'ien-shui A/K City in Kansu 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43). 

"| Yüeh.yang is located about 40 miles northeast of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). Wang Shu-min 
(5:176) believes that three words in the "Chi-chieh" commentary, Asi tu chih WEERZ "they moved and made it 
their capital city" were originally part of the text (and he offers several parallel passages in support of his argu- 
ment). The capital was moved from Yung to Yüeh-yang under Duke Hsien (see Wang Li-ch'i, 5:99n.). 

21 e., before Ch'in had become a fiefdom of Chou in 770 B.C. (see Wang Li-chi, 4:71n.). 

%3 See Tan's remarks in our translation of Shih chi, 4:159 above. 

** On the relationship between Tan's prophesy and these unusual events which are seen as auspicious see also 
Shih chi, 28:1364-5 
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In the twenty-first year (364 B.C.), Ch'in fought with Chin at Shih-men 4574?" and cut 
off sixty-thousand heads. The Son of Heaven congratulated Ch'in with an embroidered sacrifi- 
cial garment.” 

In the twenty-third year (362 B.C.), Ch'in fought with Wei-Chin?" at Shao Liang and 
captured its general, Kung-sun Ts'o BIJE, 5 

In the twenty-fourth year (361 B.C.),"? Duke Hsien expired. His son, Duke Hsiao, 
was installed. He was already twenty-one years of age. 

[202] In the first year of Duke Hsiao (361 B.C.), there were six mighty states east of 
the Ho and the Mount,?? and Duke Hsiao ranked the same as [Kings] Wei Kk of Ch'i (r. 
*378-343 B.C.), Hsüan & of Ch'u (r. 369-340 B.C.), Hui Æ of Wei (r. *370-335 B.C.), Tao 
1$ of Yen (r. 535-529 B.C.), Ai 3X of Han (r. “376-371 B.C.), and Marquis Ch'eng Rt of 
Chao (r. 374 B.C.).”! Between the Huai }¢ and Ssu j9 rivers,” there were more than ten 
small states. Ch'u and Wei bordered Ch'in. Wei built a great wall from Cheng [County], 
running north along the Lo [River], and it held Shang-chün L8. Ch'u [ran] from Han- 
chung #414???” fin the north] to Pa E2 and Ch'ien-chung $P in the south.” The Chou Royal 
House was in decline and the feudal lords were governing by force, striving to annex one an- 
other. Ch'in was situated in the secluded Land of Yung HEJ] and did not participate in cove- 
nants with the feudal lords of the Central States, who treated Ch'in as an uncivilized Yi or Ti 
people. Duke Hsiao thereupon extended his favors, offered relief to the orphans and the child- 
less, enlisted warriors, and clarified the awards for merit. He issued an order to those in the 
capital, í 
“In former times, Our Duke Mu, starting with the lands between [Mount] Ch'i and 
Yung, by cultivating good deeds and by employing the military, pacified the chaos in Chin to 
the east so as to make the Ho serve as the border, while he ruled as Hegemon over the Jung 
and Ti in the west, thus expanding our territory to one-thousand /i [on a side]; he founded the 
[royal] enterprise for later generations and made [our state] exceedingly glorious, by causing 
The Son of Heaven to confer upon him the the status of Hegemon and all the feudal lords to 


N 


#5 There are two locations suggested for Shih-men, see Wang Li-ch'i (5:99n.). 

?5See Legge, 3:80n. on this garment. . 

W Le., Wei. In 353 or 354 B.C. Chin had been partitioned, but even after this date Chin was sometimes still 
used in connection with the names of the three new states and sometimes used by itself (or as in San-Chin) to refer 
to one or more of the new states. See also n. 200 above. 

%8 Kung-sun Ts'o was apparently also the Heir (see Shih chi, 43:1799 and 15:720). 

“ According to Shih chi, 15:720, Duke Hsien reigned only twenty-three years. 

220 Referring to Mount Hsiao AR (see n. 129 above). 

™ Wang Li-ch'i (5:100n:) finds the syntax of this line is problematic. Chavannes (2:60, n. 4) also has a long 
discussion of this sentence. Duke Tao of Yen may also be an error, since al] the kings but Tao of Yen were con- 
temporaries of Duke Hsiao; thus Tao f# may be a scribal error for Huan #8, who ruled from 372-362 B.C. in 
Yen. We follow Ku Yen-wu's punctuation (ch. 5, p. 15, 1. 210). 

??Le., the area covered by the northwest part of Anhwei, southwest Shantung, and southern Honan (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:29-30). 

?* This wall is drawn on T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35. Cheng County was located at modern Hua ## County south of 
the Wei. Thus the wall ran from southwest of Mount Hua to the south bank of the Wei and began again on the 
north bank, winding north until it ended south of Shao Liang on the Yellow River. This was Hsi-ho 14] Com- 
mandery. Shang-chün Commandery began about 60 miles northwest of this wall and covered the area west and 
southwest of modern Yen-an #E# in central Shensi.’ 

2 The commandery which ran from north of modern Han-chung in Shensi east to the Hupei border (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:43-44). 

pa was located near modern Chungking and Ch'ien-chung was a commandery running along the border of 
modern Hunan and Hupei west of Lake Tung-t'ing (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:43-44). 
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offer their congratulations. It happened that in these past years under Dukes Li, Tsao, Chien, 
and Ch'u Tzu, our state was not stable. While the country suffered from internal troubles, we 
did not have time for external affairs. The Three Chin?” attacked us and took the territory of 
Ho-hsi which our former lords had owned, causing the feudal lords to slight Ch'in. No hu- 
miliation could be greater than this. After Duke Hsien acceded to the position, he guarded and 
calmed the borders, moved the capital to Yüeh-yang, and prepared to launch an expedition east 
in order to recover Duke Mu's former territory and to implement Duke Mu's orders [there]. 
Contemplating the former lord's intention, my heart is always pained. If among the foreign 
guests and the assembled vassals there is one who is able to bring forth a marvelous scheme 
for strengthening Ch'in, I will grant him a position of honor and award him a share of land." 

Thereupon, [Duke Hsiao] sent troops to the east to besiege Shan-ch'eng BJ? and to 
the west to take the head of the King of the Huan 4#” Jung. 

Wey Yang 78%,” having heard that this order was issued, came to the west and en- 
tered Ch'in. Through the Eunuch Ching # he sought an audience with Duke Hsiao. 

[203] In the second year (360 B.C.), the Son of Heaven sent the flesh from the [royal] 
sacrifices to Ch'in. 

In the third year (359 B.C.), Wey Yang persuaded Duke Hsiao to reform the statutes 
and to refine punitive laws, within [the Pass} to devote himself to plowing and sowing and be- 
yond [the Pass] to encourage the use of rewards and punishments such as would encourage 
fighting to the death. Duke Hsiao consider these [policies] excellent. Kan Lung HAH, Tu 
Chih #£%, and others did not agree and argued with him.?' Duke Hsiao in the end adopted 
Yang's proposals. The families of the hundred cognomens suffered under them. After three 
years, however, they found them convenient. Then the Duke appointed Wey Yang Left Chief 
of Staff.?? These matters can be found in the account of the Lord of Shang.” 

In the seventh year (355 B.C.), the Duke met with King Hui 3 of Wei (r. 370-335 
B.C.) at Tu-p'ing #177. 

In the eighth year (354 B.C.), Ch'in fought with Wei at Yüan-li 768,7? and achieved 
merit. a 

- In the tenth year (352 B.C.), Wey Yang became the Great Excellent Achiever.?* He 
led troops to besiege An-yi #282?” of Wei and subjugated it. 

In the twelfth year (350 B.C.), he built Hsien-yang #213 and constructed the Chi H 
Gate,”” and Ch'in moved the capital there. Ch'in combined small villages into large counties, 


?5 On the use of the term San-Chin =@ (Three Chin) see n. 217 above. 

?" Located at Shan County in modern Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:100n.). 

?* Huan was located southeast of modern Lung-hsi WW County in Kansu and gave its name to a Jung tribe 
(Wang Li-ch'i, 5:100n.). 

?? Le., the Lord of Shang 447, see his biography in Shih chi Chapter 68. 

30 This was a particular honor intended to bring Ch'in good fortune (see Wang Li-ch'i, 5:100n.). 

?' See their arguments on Shih chi, 68:2229. 

2 Tso Shu-chang 7 REE; this became in the Ch'in system of ranks a tenth-level position (see Hsü Lien-ta, p. 
283 and n. 55 above). 

™ Le., his biography in Shih chi Chapter 68. 

™ Just east of the wall Wei built (see Shih chi, 5:202 above) a few miles east of Ch'eng Ch'eng 124% in Shensi 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). l 

?5 On the Ch'in side of Wei's wall a few miles southwest of Tu-p'ing (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

“Ta liang-tsao KR, with a rank of the sixteenth level. 

"This was the Wei capital just northwest of modern Hsia Sf County in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35); this 
victory is not mentioned in the "Hereditary House of Wei," rather Ch'in is said to have besieged and subsequently 
(the following year) taken Han-tan HEST of Chao at this time (Shih chi, 44:1845). 
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each with a prefect, forming forty-one of them. It regulated the farmlands and removed the 
raised paths and boundary balks in the fields," and expanded [these] lands eastward across the 
Lo. 

In the fourteenth year (348 B.C.), Ch'in for the first time established a land tax. 

In the nineteenth year (343 B.C.), the Son of Heaven conferred the status of Hegemon 
fon Duke Hsiao]. 

In the twentieth year (342 B.C.), the feudal lords all extended their congratulations to 
Ch'in. Ch'in had Noble Scion Shao-kuan /^ È lead troops to convene with the feudal lords at 
Feng-tse 18/8 (Feng Marsh)” and to have audience with the Son of Heaven. 

[204] In the twenty-first year (341 B.C.), Ch'i defeated Wei at Ma-ling RIS 2^ 

In the twenty-second year (340 B.C.), Wey Yang assaulted Wei and captured Noble 
Scion Ang HI of Wei.?“ Ch'in enfeoffed Yang as a Ranking Marquis and titled him Lord of 
Shang ii. 

In the twenty-fourth year (338 B.C.), Ch'in fought with Chin’ at Yen-men MFT and 
captured its general Wei Ts'o #238, 

[205] Duke Hsiao expired. His son Lord?” Hui-wen JE X. (r. 337-325; also r. 324-311 
as King Hui-wen) was invested. In this year, Ch'in executed Wey Yang. When Wey Yang 
first implemented the new laws for Ch'in, the laws could not be put into effect. As the Heir 
had violated a prohibition, [Wei] Yang said, "The laws have not been put into effect because 
of the noble relatives. If My Lord really wants to put the laws into effect, we would have to 
start with the Heir. Since the Heir can not be tattooed, we shall tattoo his tutors." Thus the 
laws were employed on a large scale and the Ch'in people regulated. By the time Duke Hsiao 
expired and the Heir was invested, many of the royal family harbored resentment for Wey 
Yang. Wey Yang fled; accordingly he was condemned as a traitor and, in the end, ripped 
apart by chariots as a warning to the Ch'in capital. — — 

In the first year of Lord Hui-wen (337 B.C.), men of Ch'u, Han, Chao, and Shu came 
to court. . 

In the second year (336 B.C.), the Son of Heaven extended congratulations to Ch'in. 

In the third year (335 B.C.), the King [Hui-wen] was capped.” 

In the fourth year (334 B.C.), the Son of Heaven presented Ch'in the sacrificial flesh 
offered to kings Wen and Wu. The lords of Ch'i and Wei declared themselves kings. 


338 About 15 miles northwest of modern Sian on the north bank of the Wei River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

29 The palace gate where orders were promulgated. 

rine È. 

Mi There have been a — of studies of the reform implied in this phrase--wei (Mien k'ai ch'ien mo BH 
PAGFEFI.-but it seems to have' primarily increased arable land and reduced private ownership of that land. See also 
n. 28 to our translation of Shih chi Chapter 68 below. 

?? Southwest of modern Kaifeng in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

“Located a few miles southeast of modern Hsin Cheng in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). For details on the 
battle, see Shih chi, 65:2164-5. 

24 See also Shih chi, 44:1847. Following this campaign Wei moved its capital from An-yi in central Shansi to 
Ta Liang XI (modern Kaifeng) in eastern Honan (see Shih chi, 44:1847 and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

755 Once again Wei is meant here. 

##Mount Yen-men (and the commandery named aér it) is located in northern Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:38). 
Most modern scholars, following "So-yin" and Shik chi, 15:726, read Yen N8 as an error for An I and locate 
this battle on the east side of the Yellow River opposite modern Han-ch'eng $83 in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:35). 

?" Hui-wen was "Lord" (chiin %) until 324 B.C. when he took the title of King. : 

*8 This was a ceremony, performed when a young noble reached twenty, which symbolized his coming of age. 
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In the fifth year (333 B.C.), the Hsi-shou EM?” of Yin-chin IE °° was appointed a 
Great Excellent Achiever. 

In the sixth year, Wei ceded Yin-chin to Ch'in. Ch'in renamed it Ning-ch'in ER. 

In the seventh year (331 B.C.), Noble Scion Ang PB”! [#2064] fought with Wei, cap- 
tured its general, Lung Chia RE &, and cut off eighty-thousand heads. 

In the eighth year (330 B.C.), Wei ceded the land of Ho-hsi to Ch'in.*” 

In the ninth year (329 B.C.), Ch'in crossed the Ho, took Fen-yin #82 and P'i-shih 


BEG,” and met with the King of Wei at Ying I.” Ch'in besieged Chiao f£ and subjugated 
it^ 


In the tenth year (328 B.C.), Chang Yi 58 served Ch'in as Prime Minister.“ Wei 
ceded the fifteen counties of Shang-chiin AK?” [Commandery] to Ch'in. 

In the eleventh year (327 B.C.), Ch'in made Yi-ch'ü a county?” and returned Chiao 
and Ch'ü-wo [to Wei]. The Lord of Yi-ch'ü served Ch'in as a vassal. Ch'in renamed Shao 
Liang Hsia-yang I5. 

In the twelfth year (326 B.C.), Ch'in for the first time performed the la fff sacrifice,” 

On the wu-wu JE^F day in the fourth month of the thirteenth year (325 B.C.), the Lord 
of Wei assumed the kingship. The Lord of Han also assumed the kingship. Ch'in had Chang 
Yi attack and take Shan MK," move its people out, and give them back to Wei. 

[207] In the fourteenth year (324 B.C.), Ch'in renamed the year as the first year [of 
King Hui-wen's reign] .?*! 

In the second year (323 B.C.), Chang Yi and the great vassals of Ch'i and Ch'u met at 
Nieh-sang $8 Jk 9 

In the third year (322 B.C.), the Heirs of Han and Wei came to court. Chang Yi 
served Wei as Prime Minister." 


© This was an official title of a military post (see "So-yin"); this particular Hsi-shou was the Wei warrior, 
Kung-sun Yen 424641 (see also Ma Fei-pai, pp. 283-4). 

230 Located east of modern Hua-yin #8 County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:101n.). 

3! Takigawa (5:54) believes that Ang is likely an error for Yen f? here, referring to the Hsi-shou, Kung-sun 
Yen. In Su Ch'in's $% biography (Shih chi, 69:2250) it is in fact Kung-sun Yen who captures Lung Chia (see 
also Ma Fei-pai, p. 118). 

2 See Shih chi, 44:1848. 

351 Fen-yin was located opposite Shao Liang “> on the east bank of the Yellow River and and P'i-shih about 30 
miles northeast at modern Ho-chin jili# in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

2 About 10 miles south of modern Pao-feng 2224 in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

75 A city just west of modern San-men Hsia =P#k City in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35) only 30 miles south 
of the Wei capital. See also Shih chi, 44:1848. 

?55 See Chang Yi's biography in Shih chi Chapter 70. 

75 On our treatment of the term chün #8 in place names see "On Using This Book" in the front matter (see also 
Viatkin, 2:53). 

8 On the social and political background for Ch'in's establishment of the Asien WA administrative unit, see H. G. 
Creel, "The Beginnings of Bureaucracy in China: The Origin of the Hsien," JAS 23(1964), 155-84. 

4? This was a sacrifice to royal ancestors performed in the twelfth month with game captured from the hunt (see 
Hsü Chia-lu, pp. 455-6). 

19 Located a few miles northwest of Chiao (see n. 245 above) on the north bank of the Yellow River (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:36). E 

%i Hui-wen's reign was divided into two parts, the later period one in which he assumed the kingship of Ch'in. 
Watson (Qin, p. 27, n. 46) suggests reading "the Lord of Ch'in" for "the Lord of Wei" in the preceding para- 
graph (see Shih chi, 40:1721). 

% Located a few miles southwest of modern P'ei jj County in Kiangsu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:39), it was then 
Wei territory (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:101n.). 
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In the fifth year (321 B.C.), the king toured the Pei Ho 4k] (North Ho).^* 

In the seventh year (318 B.C.), Yüeh Ch'ih Sit? served Ch'in as Prime Minister. 
Han, Chao, Wei, Yen, and Ch'i led the Hsiung-nu 421 in a joint attack on Ch'in. Ch'in had 
Chief of Staff, (Shu-li] Chi [8 E] XX, fight with them at Hsiu-yü ($74.2 He captured one of 
their generals, Shen Ch'ai HI, defeated Noble Scion K'o #3 of Chao and the Heir, Huan &, 
of Han, and cut off 82,000 heads.” 

In the eighth year (317 B.C.), Chang Yi served Ch'in again as Prime Minister. 

In the ninth year (316 B.C.), Ssu-ma Ts'o 5] 98" attacked Shu and destroyed it." 
Ch'in attacked Chao and took Chung-tu "F 87? and Hsi-yang Pil ?"! 

In the tenth year (315 B.C.), Ts'ang a, the Heir of Han, came to Ch'in as a hos- 
tage." Ch'in attacked and took Shih-chang 4 from Han. It attacked and defeated the 
Chao general, Ni #6. It also attacked and took twenty-five cities from the Yi-ch'i.””? 

In the eleventh year (314 B.C.), Shu-li Chi FÉSHJX attacked Chiao in Wei and subju- 
gated it.” Ch'in defeated Han at An-men FF 4,?% cut off ten-thousand heads, and routed its 
general, the Hsi-shou RB. Noble Scion T'ung 38 was enfeoffed with Shu. The Lord of Yen 
abdicated in favor of his vassal, Tzu-chih FZ.” 

In the twelfth year (313 B.C.), the kings of Ch'in and Liang?” met at Lin-chin Ha E5.” 
Chief of Staff Shu-li Chi attacked Chao and captured Chao's general, Chuang Al.” Chang Yi 
served Ch'u as Prime Minister.” 


19 See also Shih chi, 44:1849. 

* Referring to the northernmost section of the Yellow River which flowed roughly west to east in northern 
Shensi and to what was then its major tributary, the Wu-chia SAN River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:33 and Wang Li- 
ch'i, 5:101n.). 

265 See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 163-5. 

“Located about 20 miles northeast of modern Chengchow near a wall Wei had built in eastern Honan (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36); this battle took place nearly 170 miles east of the Pass, = considered the Ch'in's east- 
ern border. 

“The account of this campaign on Shih chi, 43:1804 says only that Han, Chao and Wei attacked Ch'in and 
dates it in 317 B.C. Although Shih chi, 15:731 claims Yen was part of the attack, the “Hereditary House of Duke 
Shao of Yen" (Shih chi, 34:1556-8) focuses on the considerable internal problems of the state in 318 B.C. Al- 
though Shih chi, 44:1850 repeats the claim that five states attacked Ch'in jointly in 318 B.C., "Cheng-yi" com- 
ments they were Han, Wei, Chao, Yen and Ch'u. “The Hereditary House of Han" (Shih chi, 45:1870) also dates 
the battle of Hsiu-yü in 317 B.C. Shih chi, 40:1722-3 telis us that Su Ch'in organized an attack by six states on 
Ch'in in this year. There are also problems in the place of the battle (or battles) and the participation of the 
Hsiung-nu at this early date (see Takigawa, 5:59). 

?* A direct ancestor of Ssu-nia Ch'ien (see Ma Fei-pai, pp. 229-32). See also Shih chi, 70:2281-3 for the re- 
puted debate between Tso and Chang Yi about whether to attack Shu or Han. 

2 On legends related to this conquest see Wang Shu-min (5:179). 

7 Near modern P'ing-yao Wifi in northern Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

7" Le., Chung-yang ' PBA; located near the modern city of the same name in western Shansi, about = miles 
southwest of T'ai-yiian AU (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:37-38 and Wang Li-ch'i, 5:102n.). 

On these campaigns see also Shih chi, 43:1804. Shih chi, 15:732 says Ch'in also took the former Wei capi- 
tal of An-yi in this year (see also n. 237 above). 

?? According to Shih chi, 45:1871 Ts'ang came to Ch'in as a hostage as part of the peace settlement after Ch'in 
crushed Han at An-men /#F4 in 314 B.C. (see n. 275 below). 

?5 Shih-chang was in Han territory. No further information is provided by any of the commentators. 

24 See also Shu-li Chi's biography in Shih chi, Chapter 71 and Ma Fei-pai, pp. 159-62. 

23 Located opposite modern Han-ch'eng $85 on the east side of the Yellow River in Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:35). 

216 See Shih chi, 34:1555-7. i 

?" Ssu-ma Ch'ien often uses "Liang" to refer to the state of Wei after 340 B.C. when it abandoned its capital, 
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In the thirteenth year (312 B.C.), Chief of Staff, [Wei] Chang [$8] #,”' assaulted 
Ch'u at Tan-yang #488, captured its general, Ch'ü Kai E}, and cut off eighty-thousand 
heads. He also attacked Han-chung™ in Ch'u and took six-hundred /i [on a side] of land, 
where Ch'in established the Han-chung Commandery. Ch'u besieged Yung-shih ÆR. 
Ch'in had Chief of Staff [Shu-li] Chi help Han attack Ch'i in the east, and had Tao Man 5148 
help Wei attack Yen." ; 

In the fourteenth year (311 B.C.), Ch'in launched an expedition against Ch'u and took 
Shao-ling CE. Tan 7T and Li €? became vassals of [Shu]. [Ch'en] Chuang [B@]HE, 
Shu's Prime Minister, killed the Marquis of Shu and came [to Ch'in] to surrender. 

[209] King Hui expired. His son, King Wu ik (r. 310-307 B.C.), was enthroned. 
Han, Wei, Ch'i, Ch'u, and Chao all submitted [to Ch'in]. 

In his first year (310 B.C.), King Wu met with King Hui of Wei at Lin-chin. Ch'in 
killed Ch'en Chuang, the Prime Minister of Shu. Both Chang Yi and Wei Chang were al- 
lowed to leave for Wei in the east? Ch'in launched an expedition against Yi-ch'ü, Tan, and 
Li. 

In the second year (309 B.C.), Ch'in for the first time created the position of the Chan- 
cellor?* and appointed Shu-li Chi and Kan Mao HA? the Left and Right Chancellors. 
Chang Yi died in Wei.” 

In the third year (308 B.C.),”” the King of Ch'in met King Hsiang X of Han (r. 
311-296 B.C.)?” outside of Lin-chin.?* Nan-kung Chieh 2148 expired. Shu-li Chi served 


An-yi, in the west and moved to Ta Liang in the east (see also n. 244 above). 

“Literally “Overlooking Chin," it was located on the west bank of the Yellow River (i.e., overlooking Chin) 
about 10 miles east of modern Ta-li A# in Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). On this meeting see also Shih chi, 
44:1851 and 15:734, both of which date it in 310 B.C. 

79 See Shih chi, 43:1804. 

* This was part of a ploy by Ch'in, see Shih chi, 40:1723-4. 

?!! See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 233-4. 

?? The area north and east of the Tan River in Honan near the juncture of the borders of modern Honan, Hupei 
and Shensi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

13 See also Shih chi, 40:1724, 45:1872, and 84:2483. 

?*' See n. 224 above. 

*55 About 10 miles east of modern Yü É County in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35); this was then Han territory. 
On Shik chi, 40:1896, Ch'u first besieged Yung-shih and then was attacked by Ch'in. 

2% There are no other accounts of these campaigns in the Shik chi and, as Wang Shu-min (5:179-80) has pointed 
out, no record of any attack by Han on Ch'i at this time. 

47 About 80 miles southeast of modern Chengchow in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:30). 

= Following Wang Li-ch'i's reading (5:101n.) of Tan and Li as Jung tribes in what is now Szechwan. 

7 We read this sentence as "Tan, Li ch'en [Shu], Shu Hsiang Chuang sha Shu Hou lai chiang" FIA ES [33], 
ALR RARE, believing that the original repetition of Shu was "corrected" erroneously by a scribe. 
"Cheng-yi" tells us they were vassals of Shu until Ch'en Chuang killed the Marquis of Shu when they joined him 
in surrendering to Ch'in. 

For a study of his reign see Aihara Shunji RIR, "Shin no Buo" Žo E, Wada Hakase koki kinen 
têyêshi ronsé FINE T: 306 SEHE EH (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1961), pp. 3-13. 

?' King Hui died in 335 B.C. "Chi-chieh" (citing Hsü Kuang RIK [353-425]) says that the chronological tables 
give "King Ai 54," but the current text reads only that "{Wei] met with Ch'in at Lin-chin" (Shih chi, 15:734). 
According to revised chronologies, this was the second year of King Hsiang ¥ of Wei. The confusion in Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien's chronology of the state.of Wei can perhaps be seen in a subsequent reference only to the "King of Wei" 
below (Shih chi, 5:210; see also "Chronology" in the front-matter). 

?? See Shih chi, 44:1851. 

2 Ch'eng-hsiang KAG. 

?* See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 71 (see also Ma Fei-pai, pp. 165-73). 

95 See Shih chi, 44:1852. 
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Han as Prime Minister.” King Wu told Kan Mao: "If only I could ride in a woman's car- 
riage all the way to the Three Rivers?! and peek into the Chou Royal House, I would die 
with no regrets!" In the fall, he had Kan Mao and Chief of Staff, Feng Ft, attack Yi-yang 
pr om 

In the fourth year (307 B. C). Ch'in seized Yi-yang and cut off sixty-thousand heads. 
Crossing the Ho, Ch'in built city walls at Wu-sui 2%. The Wei Heir came to court.”” 
King Wu was physically powerful and fond of sports. Strong men like Jen Pi fF (d. 288 
B.C.),"* Wu Huo 538,9" and Meng Yüeh inat” all attained high official positions. The 
King once competed with Meng Yüeh in lifting tripods, but broke his shinbone. In the 
eighth month, King Wu died.” Ch'in killed Meng Yüeh and his clan. The woman from Wei 
whom King Wu married as queen had no sons. His younger half-brother was enthroned. He 
was King Chao-hsiang HAE (r. 306-251 B.C.). Chao-hsiang's mother was from Ch'u, née Mi 
42>" and was titled the Queen Dowager Hsüan Ei. When King Wu died, King Chao-hsiang 
had been placed in Yen as a hostage. The Yen people escorted him back, so he was able to be 
enthroned. 

[210] In the first year of King Chao-hsiang (306 B.C.),?? Shu-li Chi, the Lord of Yen 
Bk 33 was Chancellor. Kan Mao was allowed to leave for Wei.”"” 


?* Wang Shu-min (5:181) cites a possibly lost passage from this year which reads (following "In the third year 
of King Wu"): "The Wei River turned crimson for three days" #7k2#ZH. 

%7 The text reads "King Hui of Wei," but King Hui reigned from 370-335 B.C. and the text should read (as on 
Shih chi, 45:1872) "King Hsiang” (see also Takigawa, 5:62). 

28 Shih chi, 45:1872 says they met at Lin-chin, 

Wang Shu-min (5:180) notes that Shu-li Chi had been sent on a mission to Chou at this time (see Shih chi, 
71:2308) and was not likely to have been able to become Prime Minister of Han. However, the following page 
(Shih chi, 71:2309) suggests that Shu-li Chi lost favor during the final years of King Wu's reign and he may have 
gone to Han at this time. 

“On the nature of this vehicle, see Chavannes, 2:74-5, n. 4. Since this ¢ carriage normally carried women, the 
king hoped to reach Chou without being identified. 

?' Referring to the capital region through which the Yi P, Lo i8 and Yellow rivers flow (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:35-6), 

#2 King Wu in fact died in Chou, see Shih chi, 71:2313. 

3 A former Han capital located about 15 miles west of the modern city of the same name and about 35 miles 
upriver on the Lo from the Chou capital (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). On this battle see also Shih ‘chi, 71:2312. 

* On the north side of the Yellow River about 50 miles northwest of modern Loyang (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

95 See Shih chi, 44:1852. 

36 He was made Governor of:Han-chung Commandery in 294 B.C. (see Shih chi, 15:738). 

WW Ting-pu shih-chung, p. 747. 

“Le, Meng Pen ih fd (see Wang Shu-min, 5:180) who was from Wey (see "Chi-chieh," Shih chi, 79:2408). 

“This affair is reported in more detail on Shih chi, 43:1805. The King and Meng Yüeh were lifting dragon- 
patterned red tripods, when the King broke his shinbone and died from the injury. This is the reason that Meng 
Yiieh and his family were executed. Wang Shu-min (5:180-1) argues that these tripods were those of Chou, since 
we know King Wu died there, and presents other texts to suggest that Wu Huo and possibly other strongmen ac- 
companied him there. 

Normally Ssu-ma Ch'ien uses the verb peng Hii to refer to royal deaths and ssu 4 ("to expire") to refer to 
feudal lord's passing. Here, ostensibly to show his contempt for King Wu, he employs the common verb ssu IE 
("to die"). 

"See also Shih chi, 72:2323. Mi was one of the three powerful clans in Ch'u. 

"? The account of Ch'in history in "Pien-nien chi" begins with this year. 

M Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 907) believes Yen was Yen-tao #248, located in modern Yung-ching county 

RRISE in Shensi. 
9 See Shih chi, 71:2311. 
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In the second year (305 B.C.), a comet appeared.”” Chief of Staff Chuang Hf and the 
great vassals, numerous marquises, and noble scions turned treacherous and were all executed. 
Queen Hui-wen X was also involved; in no case could any of them be allowed to die a nor- 
mal death. The Queen Dowager Tao Wu 144!” was sent back to Wei. 

In the third year (304 B.C.), the King was capped.” He and the King of Ch'u met at 
Huang-chi Eid 9 Ch'in ceded Shang-yung RP” to Ch'u.?? 

In the fourth year (303 B.C.), Ch'in took P'u-pan 745%." A comet appeared. 

In the fifth year (302 B.C.), the King of Wei came to court at Ying-t'ing (88? 
Ch'in returned P'u-pan to Wei. 

In the sixth year (301 B.C.), Hui Kf, the Marquis of Shu, rebelled. Ssu-ma Ts'o paci- 
fied Shu.”? Chief of Staff Huan @ led an expedition against Ch'u and cut off twenty-thousand 
heads. The Lord of Ching-yang 2185" was placed as a hostage in Ch'i. There was an 
eclipse of the sun and it became dark in the middle of the day. 

In the seventh year (300 B.C.), Ch'in seized Hsin-ch'eng #198. Shu-li Tzu expired. 


E 


In the eighth year (299 B.C.), Ch'in had its general, Mi Jung #3,” attack Ch'u and 
take Hsin-shih #1113? Chang Tzu St F, under orders from Ch'i, Kung-sun Hsi AE,” 
under orders from Wei, and Pao Yüan 48% ,*' under orders from Han, joined to attack Fang- 
ch'eng 7755? in Ch'u and took T'ang Mei WEK.”? Chao defeated Chung-shan PHH.” Its 
lord fled and in the end died in Ch'i. Noble Scion Ching €! of Wei and Noble Scion Chang 
É of Han became feudal lords [of Ch'in]. 


?55 Shih chi, 15:735 says this occurred in 306 B.C. 

STe., King Wu's queen; Tao is prefixed to his title because he was recently deceased (see Wang Li-ch'i, 
5:102n.). 

WI See n. 248 above. 

38 A few miles south-of modern Nan-yang PEB in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 

% A’ county located in Hopei just east of the juncture of modern Hopei, Honan and Szechwan and about 15 
miles southeast of Chu-hsi 1114 (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45); see also Hisamura Yukai AHE, "Shin no Joyd-gun ni 
tsuite o LIP Bu zou €, Tohógaku, 11(1955), 38-49. 

38 On these relations between Ch'in and Ch'u see also Shih chi, 40:1727. 

?!! Located on the east bank of the Yellow River about 10 miles west of modern Yung-chi 7Kifi in Shansi (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35), it was taken from Wei (Shih chi, 44:1852). 

Y? The Ying Pavilion was possibly at Lin-chin, since Shih chi, 15:736 says the two rulers met there during this 
year. 

*! For possible details of these events see "So-yin." 

%4 This was the younger brother of King Chao-hsiang (see Shih chi, 72:2323). Wang Shu-min (72:2287-8) sug- 
gests that the Lord of Ching-yang was the Noble Scion Fu T, as "So-yin" itself states (Shih chi, 5:211). Accord- 
ing to T'an Ch'i-hsiang (1:44), Ching-yang was 5 miles north of Ch'in's capital at Hsien-yang. 

95 Shih chi, 15:736 dates this the following year. 

*6 Following "Cheng-yi" most commentators read Hsin-ch'eng as Hsiang-ch'eng Hk which is located near the 
modern city of the same name in south-central Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

971 e., the Lord of Hua-yang #15, see also Shih chi, 72:2323 and Ma Fei-pai, pp. 179-81. 

#2 Northeast of Ching-shan FRU County in Hupei (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:103n.) 

#@ See Ting-pu shih-chung, p. 743. 

$ Captured by the Ch'in general Pai Ch'i E1 in 293 B.C. (Shih chi, 72:2323). 

In 275 B.C. (Shih chi, 15:733) he was sent to rescue Wei and again defeated by Ch'in. 

32 A mountain northeast of modern Fang-ch'eng County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:103n.). 

9* See Shih chi, 40:1727. 

% 1n 296 B.C., after several years of attacks, Chao destroyed Chung-shan (Shih chi, 43:1813). 
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In the ninth year (298 B.C.), Hsüeh Wen ## X, Lord of Meng-ch'ang ix, came to 
serve Ch'in as Chancellor. [Chancellor] Huan attacked Ch'u, took its eight cities, and killed 
its general, Ching K'uai if, 

In the tenth year (297 B.C.), King Huai 14 of Ch'u (r. 328-299 B.C.) came to the 
Ch'in court. Ch'in detained him.’ Hsüeh Wen was dismissed because he accepted money.” 
Lou Huan ##2#@?? served as Chancellor. 

| In the eleventh year (296 B.C.), the five states of Ch'i, Han, Wei, Chao, and Sung (as 
well as] Chung-shan™ joined in an attack on Ch'in and advanced to Yen-shih MIR" before 
they withdrew. Ch'in ceded Ho-pei and Feng-ling 315€ to Han and Wei, respectively, to ef- 
fect a truce.”? A comet appeared. King Huai of Ch'u fled to Chao. Chao did not receive 
him. He returned to Ch'in and died soon after. [His body] was sent back [to Ch'u] for burial. 

In the twelfth year (295 B.C.), Lou Huan was dismissed. Wei Jan WFH, the Marquis 
of Jang #8, became Chancellor. Ch'in gave Ch'u fifty-thousand tan of grain. 

- [212] In the thirteenth year (294 B.C.), Hsiang Shou MAP led an expedition against 
Han and took Wu-shih E6. Pai Ch'i FIRE, a Left Veteran," attacked Hsin-ch'eng. 
[Li] Li [5] f$, a Full Grand Man,?” fled to Wei.3? Jen Pi was made Governor of 
Han-chung. 

In the fourteenth year (293 B.C.), Pai Ch'i, the Left Veteran, attacked Han and Wei at 
Yi-ch'üeh FW, cut off 240,000 heads, captured Kung-sun Hsi, and seized five cities.?? 

In the fifteenth year (292 B.C.), Pai Ch'i, a Great Excellent Achiever, attacked Wei 
and toak Yüan 13,9 which was later given back to Wei. Ch'in attacked Ch'u and took 
Yiian 7à 55 


?5 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 75. 

W6 Shih chi, 15:736 and 40:1727 date Ching's death in 300 B.C. The latter passage reads Chüeh ik for K'uai. 

3 Details of King Huai's enforced sojourn in Ch'in can be found in Shih chi Chapters 40 and 84. 

398 Shih chi, 75:2354 says that the Lord of Meng-ch'ang was imprisoned a Ch'in because of slander. from an 
anonymous person. We do not find the "Cheng-yi" reading of Chin Shou. E # as the name of a minister of Ch'in 
convincing and follow Wang Li-ch'i (5:103n.). 

3? See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 159-62. 

40 Some scholars think Chung-shan should be deleted from the list; "Cheng-yi" argues that it was part of Chao 
at this time and therefore not counted in the total of five states. 

% Located in modern Yün-ch'eng MIK County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:103n.) 

32 Shih chi, 15:738 says Ch'in gave Wu-sui (see n. 304 above) to Wei. Feng-ling was probably the CERE 
Crossing (Tu ilf) near modern Yung-chi Kf in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5: 103n.). 

13 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 72. 

^ See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 168-70. 

45 Located southwest of modern Han-tan WW in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 5: 103n.). 

“See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 73. 

Tso-keng HE, a twelfth-level position in the Ch'in hierarchy. According to his biography (Shih chi, 
73:2323) Pai Ch'i was a Tso Shu-chang EEE, Left Chief of Staff, during this year and was made HOA only 
in the following year. 

18See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 286-7. 

W Wu Taifu TAX, a ninth-level position. 

30 ti was a descendant of the Ch'i royal family. He fled Ch'in because Wei Jan, the prime minister, wanted to 
execute him. Scholars have argued Wei should be Ch'i here, but Ma Fei-pai (p. 286) suggests he went first to 
Wei and then to Ch'i. 

55 A strategic point about 10 miles south of modern Loyang and the site of the Lung-men Stone Grottoes (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36; see also Wang Li-ch'i, 5:103n.). 

? See Shih chi, 44:1853 and 73:2331. 

5? West of modern Yüan-ch'ü ii County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:103n.) 

3 Shih chi, 73:2323 says this took place in 291 B.C. © 
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In the sixteenth year (291 B.C.), [Ssu-ma] Ts'o, a Left Veteran, took Chih #03” and 
Teng 98. [Wei] Jan was dismissed from [the post of Chancellor]. 9* Ch'in enfeoffed Noble 
Scion Shih 7H?” with Yüan gg, Noble Scion K'uei {E° with Teng, and Wei Jan with T'ao 
Kg ,36! making them its feudal lords. 

In the seventeenth year (290 B.C.), the Lord of Ch'eng-yang 9k87 came to the court, 
then the Lord of East Chou”? came to court. Ch'in exchanged Yüan for P'u mpa and P'i-shih. 
King [Chao-hsiang] went to Yi-yang. 

In the eighteenth year (289 B.C.), [Ssu-ma] Ts'o attacked Yüan i and Ho-yung 
i) .° He destroyed bridges and took [the two places]. 

In the nineteenth year (288 B.C.), the King proclaimed himself the Western Emperor 
and the King of Ch'i, the Eastern Emperor. They both renounced these titles later. ^ Lü Li 
came back [from Ch'i] of his own accord. Ch'i defeated Sung. The King of Sung was in Wei 
and died at Wen là .?5 Jen Pi expired. 

In the twentieth year (287 B.C.), the King toured Han-chung, and then went to Shang- 
chün and Pei-Ho. 

In the twenty-first year (286 B.C.), [Ssu-ma] Ts'o attacked Ho-nei in Wei. Wei pre- 
sented An-yi. Ch'in expelled [Ho-nei's] people, enlisted people [of Ch'in] to settle there with 
awards of rank, or pardoned convicts and sent them there. The Lord of Ching-yang was en- 
feoffed with Yuan 3. 

In the twenty-second year (285 B.C.), Meng Wu IA led an expedition against Ch'i. 
Ho-tung was divided into nine counties. The Kings of Ch'in and Ch'u met at Yuan 32.” The 
Kings of Ch'in and Chao met at Chung-yang "PR 26 

In the twenty-third year (284 B.C.), the Commandant Ssu Li HBE, together with the 
Three Chin and Yen, led an expedition against Ch'i, and defeated it west of the Chi #4.” The 
Kings of Ch'in and Wei met at Yi-yang."" The Kings of Ch'in and Han met at Hsin-ch'eng.?" 


55 Modern Nan-yang FAR in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). According to the "Pien-nien chi" (pp. 4 and n. 8 
on p. 8) Yüan had belonged to the state of Han #8 since 301 B.C. (see also Shih chi, 15:739). 

*551 ocated southeast of Chi-yüan #174 County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:103n.), it was then Wei territory. 

47 A city just west of modern Meng ii County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:103n.), also part of Wei at this time. 

388 He was dismissed in favor of Shou Chu #44 for a single year, then reappointed (see Shih chi, 72:2325). 

591 e, the Lord of Ching-yang (E85 (see Ma Fei-pai, pp. 121-2). 

99] e., the Lord of Kao-ling #5PE (see Ma Fei-pai, pp. 121-2). 

58 T'ao was located just northwest of modern Ting-t'ao #7 in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:39). That Ch'in 
could award such a fief is problematic, since T'ao was located in the state of Sung, hundreds of miles from Ch'in. 
See also n. 17 in our translation of Shih chi Chapter 72. 

“During the reign of King Nan $R of Chou (r. 314-256 B.C.), East Chou and West Chou were first governed 
separately (see Shih chi, 4:158-160). This Lord of East Chou is Duke Hui's son, Pan (see Wang Li-ch'i, 
5:103n.). 

*5 p e., Ho-yang i'll, modern Meng & County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:103n.). 

#4 See Shih chi, 46:1898-9. 

Wen was southwest of modern Wen County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:103n.). According to Shih chi, 
45:1899-1900 and 15:740 this took place in 286 B.C. 

3 Meng Ao's 32% son and Meng T'ien's t father (biography in Shih chi Chapter 88); see Ma Fei-pai, p. 251. 

1 See Shih chi, 40:1729, 

** Modern Chung-yang County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.). On this meeting see also Shih chi, 40:1729. 

59 The Chi flowed into the Yellow River about 30 miles east of modern Wen ili County in Honan (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:36); this battle presumably took place near Wen County. 

*° Shih chi, 44:1853 says they met as West Chou. 

™ Shih chi, 45:1876 also says the meeting was at West Chou, but this was prior to the attack on Ch'i. Presuma- 
bly, West Chou was the assembly point for this joint campaign vs. Ch'i. 
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In the twenty-fourth year (283 B.C.), the Kings of Ch'in and Ch'u met at Yen #8, and 
again at Jang #8.° Ch'in took An-ch'eng ZIR” from Wei aud advanced to Ta Liang. Yen 
and Chao came to Wei's rescue. Ch'in's army withdrew. Wei Jan (*213*] was dismissed 
from the Prime Minister's position. . 

In the twenty-fifth year (282 B.C.), Ch'in seized two cities from Chao.” The Kings of 
Ch'in and Han met at Hsin-ch'eng."$ The Kings of Ch'in and Wei met at Hsin Ming-yi 
STAR E. 

In the twenty-sixth year (281 B.C.), Ch'in pardoned convicts and settled them in Jang. 
The Marquis of Jang?” was reinstalled as Chancellor. 

In the twenty-seventh year (280 B.C.), [Ssu-ma] Ts'o attacked Ch'u. Ch'in pardoned 
convicts and settled them in Nan-yang MBa.’ Pai Ch'i attacked Chao and took Kuang-lang 
Ch'eng MIRI in Tai {€. Ch'in again had Ssu-ma Ts'o set forth from Lung-hsi Bi P5? via 
Shu to attack Ch'ien-chung in Ch'u and seize it. 

In the twenty-eighth year (279 B.C.), Pai Ch'i, a Great Excellent Achiever, attacked 
Ch'u and took Yen #8 and Teng 95.7? Ch'in pardoned criminals and sent them there. 

In the twenty-ninth year (278 B.C.), Pai Ch'i, the Great Excellent Achiever, attacked 
Ch'u and took Ying 35,9 making it into Nan-chün S888 [Commandery]. The King of Ch'u 
ran." The Lord of Chou came to Ch'in. The King met the King of Ch'u at Hanging 
BEBE 38 Pai Ch'i was enfeoffed as the Lord of Wu-an ERZ. 

In the thirtieth year (277 B.C.), [Chang] Jo [5%] 2,3 the Governor of Shu, attacked 
Ch'u and took Wu Æ Commandery™® and then Chiang-nan ILM, which was made into 
Ch'ien-chung Commandery. 

In the thirty-first year (276 B.C.), Pai Ch'i attacked Wei and took two cities. The 
Ch'u people took back our [ Ch'in's] Chiang-nan. 


32 Yen was the alternate Ch'u capital south of modern Yi-ch'eng EL County (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.); Jang is 
modern Teng 88 County in southern Honan, about 35 miles southwest of. Nan-yang FEES (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 
See also Shih chi, 40:1730. 

33 Southwest of modern Yüan-yang 15115 County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.). 

34 See Shih chi, 44:1853. 

I5 See Shih chi, 43:1820. 

75 See Shih chi, 45:1876. 

?" We have not been able to locate this place. 

8 As Wang Shu-min (5:183) suggests, there must originally have read ch'ien tsui-jen chih Jang, Jang. Hou fu 
Hsiang $A ZIA, FREE (248, with one of the Jangs erroneously omitted later. 

?? A commandery located on:the Honan-Hupei border south of modern Nan-yang City (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 

™ Tai was a statelet located in what is now western Hopei about 90 miles west of Peking (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:38). Kuang-lang Ch'eng is located west of modern Kao-p'ing #4:F County in Shansi according to Wang Li-ch'i 
(5:104n.), but this identification would make it unlikely the city belonged to Tai. 

*' The commandery running along the southern bank of the upper Wei ibi River in modern Kansu (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:43). 

3® On Yen see n. 69 to our translation of Shih chi Chapter 69 below. Teng was located about 100 miles south of 
modern Kaifeng in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45-46). 

38 The Ch'u capital located near modern Chiang-ling LÉ in Hupei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 

™ On this campaign against Ch'u see also Shih chi, 73:2331. 

38 About 45 miles southeast of modern Kaifeng in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). This is about 50 miles north 
of Ch'en B City to which the King of Ch'u had fled earlier in the year (see Shih chi, 40:1735). 

38 About 20 miles northwest of modern Han-tan HAWA in Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:38). 

37 See Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n. f 

3851 ocated east of modern Wu-shan Mili County in Szechwan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.). 

* The area surrounding modern Ch'ang-te 4548 City in Hunan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.). 
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In the thirty-second year (275 B.C.), the Marquis of Jang, the Prime Minister, attacked 
Wei, reaching Ta Liang, defeated Pao Yüan and cut off forty-thousand heads. [Pao] Yüan 
ran. Wei presented three counties to request a truce. 

In the thirty-third year (274 B.C.), Hu Yang #185, a Foreign Excellency,” attacked 
Chüan 45?” in Wei, Ts'ai-yang #16,” and Ch'ang-she fe#t,” and took them. Ch'in as- 
saulted Mang Mao 129113” at Hua-yang Æi, defeated him, and cut off 150,000 heads. Wei 
presented Nan-yang ĦA to effect a truce. 

In the thirty-fourth year (273 B.C.), Ch'in gave the Han territory of [Sur yung to 
Wei, as a single commandery The freed slaves in Nan-yang were sent to live there. 

In the thirty-fifth year (272 B.C.), Ch'in assisted Han, Wei, and Ch'u in attacking Yen. 
Ch'in for the first time established Nan-yang Commandery. 

In the thirty-sixth year (271 B.C.), Tsao &, an alien minister, attacked Ch'i and took 
Kang Hl and Shou ##,'” both were given to the Marquis of Jang. 

In the thirty-eighth year (269 B.C.), Hu Yang, a Middle Veteran,” attacked Yen-yü 
#992” in Chao but was not able to take it. 

In the fortieth year (267 B.C.), Ch'in's Heir, Tao 1&, died in Wei and was sent back to 
be buried at Chih-yang TERA 4 

In the summer of the forty-first year (266 B.C.), Ch'in attacked Wei and took Hsing- 
ch'iu JI £r?! and Huai 1. 

In the forty-second year (265 B.C.), Lord An-kuo Zi? became Heir: In the tenth 
month, the Queen Dowager Hsüan passed away and was buried on Mount Li in Chih-yang. In 
the ninth month, the Marquis of Jang was allowed to leave for his fief, T'ao. 

In the forty-third year (264 B.C.), Pai Ch'i, the Lord of Wu-an, attacked Han, seized 
nine cities, and cut off fifty- thousand heads. 

In the forty-fourth year (263 B.C.), Ch'in attacked Nan-yang in Han and took it. 

In the forty-fifth year (262 B.C.), Pen Ei, a Full Grand Man, attacked Han and took 
ten cities. K'uei TE, the Lord of She-yang 15,” was allow to leave for his fief, but died be- 
fore he arrived. 7” 


39 K'o-ch'ing #W; see also Ma Fei-pai, pp. 931-4, for a list of Ch'in's Foreign Excellencies. 

30 Located at Yüan-yang RES County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.). 

9?! Located southeast of modern Shang-ts'ai L$ County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.). 

9^ Located west of modern Ch'ang-ko I & County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.). 

2A Wei general. 

95 About 15 miles east of modern Chengchow in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

3% This is not the Nan-yang in Han (see n. 355 above), but that near modern Huo-chia #84 County in Honan 
(Wang Li-ch'i, 5: [04n.). 

?"K'ang was located north of modern Ning-yang #85 County in Shantung; Shou was southwest of modern 
Tung-p'ing # County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.). 

 Chung-keng PE. 

3 Northwest of modern Ho-shun ÑU County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:104n.), it belonged to Chao. Some 
versions of this campaign date it a year earlier (see Shih chi, 15:744), but these annals concur with the account in 
the "Pien-nien chi" (p. 5). 

^* About 10 miles northeast of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:44). 

“A city within what is now Wen if County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:105n.) in what was then Wei. — "Pien- 
nien chi" (p. 5) records Ch'in's attack on Huai two years earlier in 268 B.C. as does Shih chi, 15:745. Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien seems to have conflated the campaigns against Huai and Hsing-ch'iu here. 

^? Southwest of modern Wu-chih #8 County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:105n.) in Wei. 

** Later King Hsiao-wen #'X of Ch'in (see also Ma Fei-pai, p. 82). 

““Le., the Lord of Kao-ling (see n. 360 above). Wang Shu-min (5:184-5) argues that She is an error for Hua 
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In the forty-seventh year (260 B.C.), Ch'in attacked Shang-tang Ł%%5 in Han, but 
Shang-tang surrendered to Chao. Ch'in accordingly attacked Chao. Chao raised its troops to 
assault Ch'in, and they held each other off. Ch'in sent Pai Ch'i, the Lord of Wu-an, to de- 
liver an attack which crushed Chao's army at Ch'ang-p'ing pepe and killed more than 
400,000 soldiers. 

In the tenth month?” of the forty-eighth year (259 B.C.), Han presented Yüan-yung 
$a HE" [to Ch'in]. Ch'in divided its troops [*214*] into three armies.“ 

The Lord of Wu-an took fhis troops] back; Wang Ho :E& led his troops to attack Wu- 
an EZ and P'i-lao 52424" in Chao and seized them; Ssu-ma Keng 71154 [took his troops] 
north to pacify T'ai-yiian.“ Ch'in thus occupied the entire Shang-tang area of Han. In the 
first month,” the military campaigns had been stopped, but Ch'in still guarded Shang-tang. 
In the tenth month of this year, [Wang] Ling [E] HE. a Full Grand Man, attacked Han-tan 
HEEI*'* in Chao.*'5 

In the first month of the forty-ninth year (258 B.C.), Ch'in increased its troops to back 
up [Wang] Ling. Ling fought, but without good results, and was dismissed. Wang Ho took 
over command. In the tenth month of this year, General Chang T'ang RIH“ attacked Wei. 
[His gains] were given up by Ts'ai Wei #£54 who could not hold them, thus Chang T'ang re- 
turned and had Ts'ai Wei executed. ; 

In the tenth month of the fiftieth year (257 B.C.), Pai Ch'i, the Lord of Wu-an, was 
convicted.” Demoted to a common soldier, he was sent to Yin-mi P.I! Chang T'ang at- 
tacked Cheng 443!” and seized it. In the twelfth month, Ch'in increased its soldiers stationed 
near Fen-ch'eng WR.” Pai Ch'i, the Lord of Wu-an, was condemned and died. [Wang] Ho 


ii. 

“Ss Modern Ch'ang-chih #28 City in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:105n.). Wang Li-ch'i i also argues ihat this took 
place in 262 B.C. 

“b Located about 10 miles north of modern Kao-p'ing 4'1 County in Shansi on the west bank of what was then 
the Tan F} River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). E 

Shih chi, 43:1825-6 dates this battle a year later, but "Pien-nien chi" (p. 5) concurs with this account. 

?" Since Ch'in began its year in the tenth month and we have "the first month” in the next sentence, there is a 
textual problem here. All manner of solutions have been proposed and a good number are presented by Wang 
Shu-min (5:185). 

** Modern Yüan-yang Jf» County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:105n.). p 

^9 Shih chi, 73:2335 says they split the troops into two armies. 

40 The 1959 Chung-hua edition deletes "Wu-an" from the text here presumably based on Chang Wen-hu's (p. 
64) suggestion. In the 1982 edition, although there is no indication in any of the scholarly apparatus that changes 
have been made, Wu-an was'testored. We follow the 1982 edition, supported by the entry in the "Pien-nien chi" 
(p. 5) which states clearly that Ch'in "attacked Wu-an" in this year and by the Po-na (5:336) and Chien-pen edi- 
tions (5:22b). Although a minor revision, this practice of the Chung-hua editors to rely solely on Chang Wen-hu 
has resulted in a number of textual problems in their edition. 

“East of Yi-ch'eng #4% County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:105n.). 

** On the campaigns of these two generals (each leading one of Ch'in's armies, see n. 409 above), see Shih chi, 
73:2335. 

“3 See n. 407 above. 

“Modern Han-tan in Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:38). 

55 See Shih chi, 73:2336. 

sté See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 239-40. 

5" See Shih chi, 73:2337. 

“8 West of modern Ling-t'ai SK County in Kansu (Wang Li-ch'i, 5: 105n.). 

“° Wang Li-ch'i (5:105n.) suggests Cheng is an error for Tsan Wi (southwest of Shui-ch'eng 7KJ& County in 
Honan, see Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 533). 

99 Located at modern Lin-Fen 8817) County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:105n.). 
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attacked Han-tan, [but] failed to seize it. He left, returning in flight to the camp near Fen[- 
ch'eng], and stayed there for more than two months. Then he attacked the Chin army and cut 
off six-thousand heads.) Twenty-thousand people from Chin and Ch'u*? drowned in the Ho. 
Ch'in attacked Fen-ch'eng and then, under the leadership of [Chang] T'ang, seized Ning-hsin- 
chung #134. Ning-hsin-chung was renamed An-yang li. Ch'in for the first time 
bridged the Ho.™ 

[218] In the fifty-first year (256 B.C.), General Chiu” attacked Han, captured Yang- 
ch'eng”” and Fu-shu,” and cut off forty-thousand heads. Ch'in attacked Chao, took more 
than twenty counties, and killed or captured ninety thousand. The Lord of West Chou be- 
trayed Ch'in. Allying with the feudal lords, he led the world's elite troops to Yi-ch'üeh to at- 
tack Ch'in and prevent it from gaining access to Yang-ch'eng. Thereupon Ch'in had General 
Chiu attack West Chou. The Lord of West Chou ran to Ch'in to surrender. He prostrated 
himself to accept the blame, offered Ch'in all his thirty-six cities and thirty thousand people. 
The King of Ch'in accepted his offer and sent the Lord back to Chou.” 

In the fifty-second year (255 B.C.), the Chou people fled to the east. Its vessels, the 
Nine Tripods, were sent to Ch'in.” [Thus] for the first time the Chou ceased to be.*? 

In the fifty-third year (254 B.C.), the whole world came to visit Ch'in. Wei came late. 
Ch'in had [General] Chiu attack Wei. He took Wu-ch'eng RIRS! The King of Han came to 
court. Wei entrusted its entire state to Ch'in and obeyed Ch'in's ordinances. 

In the fifty-fourth year (253 B.C.), the king performed”? the Chiao 48 (Suburban) Sac- 
tifice*? to the Supreme Deity at Yung. ` 

In the fall of the fifty-sixth year (251 B.C.), King Chao-hsiang expired.“* His son 
King Hsiao-wen 4X (r. 250 B.C.) was invested. He honored his deceased mother, the Pa- 
tzu AF née T'ang JH, as the Queen Dowager T'ang, [*219*] and buried her with the for- 
mer king. The King of Han came to the funeral hail in hempen mourning-garments. All the 
other feudal lords dispatched their generals or prime ministers to the funeral hall to witness the 
funeral affairs. 

In his first year (250 B.C.), King Hsiao-wen pardoned criminals, glorified the meritori- 
ous vassals of the former king, sang the praises of the royal relatives and treated them with 


“1 Chin here refers to Wei (see also Shih chi, 44:1862). 

“2 "Chi-chieh" notes the variant tsou #E for Ch'u $5, which "Cheng-yi" prefers, since there were no Ch'u troops 
in the Yellow River region at this time. 

^' Modern An-yang Zia in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:105a.). 

““This was the P'u-chin #42 Bridge which crossed the Yellow River just north of its confluence with the Wei 
east of modern Ta-li X75 (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). 

“5 See Shih chi, 4:160. 

*5 See n. 279 to our translation of Chapter 4. 

?' See n. 280 to our translation of Chapter 4. 

** See also the similar account in Shik chi, 4:168-9. 

On the Nine Tripods, see n. 81 to our translation of Chapter 4 above. According to "Cheng-yi," one of the 
tripods flew into the Ssu #4 River and only the remaining eight were taken to Ch'in. 

m Wang Li-ch'i reminds his reader (5:105n.) that the Lord of Eastern Chou was only eliminated seven years 
later and suggests a reading on the order of “This was the beginning of the end for Chou." 

?'Le., Yü Ch'eng Bik, at modern P'ing-lu "FÉ in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:105n.). 

“? Chavannes (2:95) renders chien F2 here as "en personne." 

“WA sacrifice performed by the ruler on the summer and winter solstice days (sec Hsü Chia-lu, p. 338). By 
performing this sacrifice King Chao-hsiang was affirming his belief to have received the mandate to rule the 
world. 

** He was buried at Chih-yang (see Ma Fei-pai, pp. 552). 

“* "Chi-chieh" says Pa-izu is a rank given to imperial concubines. 
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generosity, and opened the royal garden and menagerie. King Hsiao-wen ended his mourning 
period, acceded to the position on the chi-hai È X day of the tenth month,“ and expired on 
the third day, the Asin-ch'ou F [day]. His son King Chuang-hsiang HEM (r. 249-247 
B.C.)? was enthroned. 

In his first year (249 B.C.), King Chuang-hsiang extensively pardoned criminals, glori- 
fied the meritorious vassals of the former king, spread favor with generosity among his kin, 
and extended good deeds to the people. The Lord of East Chou plotted with the feudal lords 
against Ch'in. Ch'in had Lü Pu-wei & 4° 5i,9* the Prime Minister, punish him and annexed 
his entire territory.? Ch'in did not cut off the Chou ancestral sacrifices and bestowed the ter- 
ritory of Yang-jen A“ upon the Lord of Chou to sustain his sacrificial rites. Ch'in sent 
Meng Ao ZR“! to attack Han. Han presented Ch'eng-kao R% and Kung 3^9 [to Ch'in]. 
Ch'in's border thus reached Ta Liang. Ch'in for the first time established San-ch'uan Jil 
Commandery. 

In the second year (248 B.C.), Ch'in had Meng Ao attack Chao and pacify T'ai-yiian. 

^ [n the third year (247 B.C.),“5 Meng Ao attacked Kao-tu #2488 and Chi ik” in Wei 
and seized them. He attacked Yü-tz'u MKR, Hsin-ch'eng, and Lang-meng Ri” in Chao, 
and took thirty-seven cities. In the fourth month, there was an eclipse of the sun. Wang Ho 
attacked Shang-tang. Ch'in for the first time established T'ai-yüan Commandery. Wu-chi 
1 5,79 Wei's general, led the troops of five states to assault Ch'in. Ch'in retreated to the far 
side of the Ho. Meng Ao suffered a defeat."' [The five states] dissolved their alliance and 
left. [*220*] On the ping-wu PIF day in the fifth month, King Chuang-hsiang expired.” 
His son Cheng EX was invested (246 B.C.). He was to become the First Emperor J& 77 of 
Ch'in.? 


#6Ssu-ma Ch'ien is using the Chou calendar here; this was the first day of the first month in the Ch'in calendar 
(see n. 407 above). 

“7 "So-yin" tells use his praenomen was Tzu Ch'u TE and he took the throne at age 32; see also Wang Shu- 
min (5:186) and Shih chi, 85:2505-6. 

**! See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 85 and Ma Fei-pai, pp. 211-5. 

Lü Pu-wei was made Marquis Wen-hsin 3245 and given a fief of ten-thousand households at Lo-yang (Shih 
chi, 85:2509). 

le., Yang-jen Chi 34 northwest of modern Lin-ju 8318 County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:106n.). 

“1 See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 250-1. His son was Meng Wu i& and his grandson Meng Tien 15 (biography in Shih 
chi Chapter 88). Meng Ao was successful in this campaign, but as late as 247 B.C. he was routed by a joint force 
of five states (see Shih chi, i44: 1863). 

*? Located in modern Hsing-yang $685 County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:106n.). 

“3 Modern Kung County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:106n.). 

“The areas west'and south of the Chou capital near modern Loyang, named for the Yi, Lo, and Yellow rivers 
which demarcate it (see also n. 301 above). 

“5 As Wang Shu-min (5:187-8) points out, some of these events took place (according to Shih chi, 15:750) in the 
second year (248 B.C.). 

“5 Located northeast of modern Chin-ch'eng 184k County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:106n.). 

*" Modern Chi County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:106n.). 

*5 Modern Yü-tz'u County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:106n.). 

“ Located northwest of modern Yang-ch'ü BHi County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:106n.). 

Te., Wei Kung-tzu £2237, the Noble Scion of Wei (see his biography in Shih chi Chapter 77). 

55! See n. 441 above. 

“ He, too, was buried at Chih-yang (see Ma Fei-pai, , PP- 553-4). 

© See Shih chi Chapter 6. 
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Twenty-six years after Cheng, the King of Ch'in, was enthroned (221 B.C.), he unified 
the world for the first time, making it into thirty-six commanderies, and called himself the 
First Emperor. 

In his fifty-first year (210 B.C.), the First Emperor passed away. [*221*] His son 
Hu-hai X4” was enthroned. He was the Second Emperor Zt (r. 209-207 B.C.). ; 

In the third year (207 B.C.), the feudal lords rose together in revolt against Ch'in. 
Chao Kao 23" killed the Second Emperor and enthroned Tzu Ying 722.4” More than one 
month after Tzu Ying was enthroned,”” the feudal lords put him to death and subsequently de- 
stroyed Ch'in. The account of this can be found in the "Basic Annals of the First Emperor." ^? 


His Honor the Grand Scribe says, "Ch'in's ancestors! cognomen was Ying BA. Its de- 
scendants were enfeoffed with parceled out [lands] and adopted the names of their states as 
their cognomens. There were nomens such as Hsu fR, T'an X5, Chü Bi, Chung-li #2, Yün- 
yen 3 &, T'u-ch'iu #238, Chiang-liang #432, Huang X, Chiang iL, Hsiu-yü fft ft, Pai-ming 
HE, Fei-lien AR, and Ch'in Æ. Nevertheless, because Ch'in's ancestor Tsao-fu #442 was 
enfeoffed with Chao-ch'eng 185, Ch'in's nomen was Chao #. 


** See Shih chi, 6:265f. and 87:2548-62 and Ma Fei-pai, pp. 98-101. 

55 See Shih chi Chapters 6 and 87. 

“See Shih chi, 6:274ff. and Ma Fei-pai, 101-2. 

“See Wang Shu-min (5:189) on variant accounts of the length of Tzu-ying's short reign. 
“8 Shih chi Chapter 6. 
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Scholars have offered various opinions why Ssu-ma Ch'ien chose to have both a "Basic 
Annals of Ch'in" and a "Basic nanas of the First Emperor of Ch'in" (see Chapter 6 below). 
Many, such as Wu Chien-ssu 22528 (fl. 1680-1690), insist it was simply a matter of the re- 
cords for Ch'in history being more numerous. Although it is true that the eras for which his- 
torical materials abound are those treated in more detail in the Shih chi, other factors seem 
also to have been involved. The modern scholar Ch'eng Yü-ch'ing f£84/E, for example, be- 
lieves the Grand Scribe divided the Ch'in account into two parts to show that those kings prior 
to the First Emperor were legitimate (scions of the Ying Ñi clan), but the First Emperor him- 
self was illegitimate (the bastard son of Lü Pu-wei i358; see Ch'eng's comments cited by 
Ikeda Shirojiro, 5:1a [p. 95]). Other scholars note that Ssu-ma Ch'ien included the "Basic An- 
nals of Ch'in" to voice his support for Ch'in as a legitimate dynasty, an opinion not shared by 
all in the early Han. 

.. The Grand Scribe seems to begin the account of the Ch'in with a number of indications 
that the excesses of their later rulers, most especially the First Emperor, were in their blood. 
He tells us they mixed with the Jung and the Ti, they had occupations such as drivers or ani- 
mal handlers traditionally associated with northwestern non-Han tribes, and they supported the 
tyrant, Chow 8t. 

After the early accounts of the Ch'in, however, the sources for the era sverwlielni Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien, and his account and this initial undercurrent is stemmed. What results instead is 
essentially a history of the Chou dynasty from the viewpoint of the feudal lords (usually, but 
not always, Ch'in), an annals of the actual political power centers of the Hegemons and then 
the Ch'in. Scholars have noted that Ssu-ma Ch'ien expresses the harshest criticisms of Liu 
Pang #148 in the "Basic Annals of Hsiang Yü" i144. The paired relationship between 
the annals for Liu Pang and for Hsiang Yii is not unlike the link between the "Basic Annals of 
the Chou" and this chapter, in that many of the major faults of the Chou become apparent 
here. N 

Since there is no shih-chia lt 9X, "hereditary house," for Ch'in, this chapter is also in- 
tended to be read in conjunction with those of the other major players in the realpolitik of the 
Eastern Chou. We have tried to reproduce this effect in our apparatus. 

Although much of the chapter is a list of events year by year, some of the Grand 
Scribe's narrative skills are evident in his arrangement of his material, such as the. famines 
which took place in Chin and Ch'in in successive years and the reactions of these states to 
their rivals’ plight (Shik chi, 5:188): The entire narrative is enlivened, paradoxically, by the 
consistency and the brutality of the military battles (Yoshida, 1:303, notes that this chapters 
records the deaths of nearly 1,700,000 enemies of Ch'in). 
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[6:223] The First Emperor of Ch'in #43224 was the son of King Chuang-hsiang 
MER (r. 249-247 B.C.) of Ch'in. When King Chuang-hsiang was Ch'in's hostage prince in 
Chao,' he saw Lü Pu-wei's’ concubine. Pleased with her, he married her and begot the First 
Emperor.” 

[The First Emperor^] was born in Han-tan #N#8 in the first month of the forty-eighth 
year of King Chao HH of Ch'in (259 B.C.). At birth he was given the praenomen Cheng Hi? 
and the nomen Chao iti. When he was thirteen years of age (247 B.C.), King Chuang-hsiang 
died.” As his successor, Cheng was enthroned King of Ch'in. At this time, Ch'in's territory 
already encompassed Pa, Shu, and Han-chung; beyond Yüan 9G it had Ying 2 where Nan- 
chün M428 [Commandery]? was set up. In the north, Ch'in had gathered in the land east of 
Shang-chün [Commandery], including Ho-tung, T'ai-yüan, and Shang-tang commanderies.'° 
In the east, it had reached Hsing-yang 7815," exterminated the two Chous, and set up San- 
ch'uan =J)i| Commandery.” Lü Pu-wei was appointed the Chancellor, with a fief of 100,000 
households and the title of Marquis Wen-hsin X f&. He attracted sojourners and seekers [of 
knowledge or position] and intended to use them [in assisting the Emperor] to encompass the 
whole world. Li Ssu #21 (d. 208 B.C.)” served as Lü's houseman. Meng Ao, Wang Ho 
E,!6 the Magistrate of Piao EX,” and others were appointed generals [of the army]. The king 
was young and had only newly acceded to the throne, thus he entrusted affairs of state to the 
great vassals. 


! See Shih chi, 5:219 and n. 437 to our translation of Chapter 5 above. 

“See Lü Pu-wei's biography in Shih chi Chapter 85. 

“On the possible bastardy of the First Emperor, see Bodde, "Ch'in," p. 95. 

“The subject of this sentence is "the First Emperor." Wang Shu-min (6:191) notes that in other editions Ti 
Shih-huang fii1& & follows the end of the first sentence. The text would then read “#132. KG" and the repe- 
tition of #4 probably led to a haplographic error. 

5 Han-tan (located just southwest of the modern city of the same name in southern Hopei [T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:38]) was the third capital of the state of Chao. 

“He was named "Cheng" because he was born in the "cheng" IE or first month. 

* *So-yin" speculates that he received the nomen Chao because he was born in Chao. 

* After watching the great care with which Ssu-ma Ch'ien distinguished royal and noble deaths through his use 
of verbs in the preceding chapter (he even uses isu 2f "to expire" to describe King Chuang-hsiang's death there, 
cf. Shih chi 5:220), it is surprising to see that he often applies the common verb ssu PE, "to die," for all social 
levels in this text. Liang Yü-sheng (5:168) was also puzzled. 

“On our treatment of the term chiin Bf in place names see "On Using This Book" in the front matter. 

Yang K'uan (pp. 120-5) has a list of the pre-Ch'in histories of these commanderies, 

1 On these northern and southern dimensions see the notes to our translation of Chapter 5 above. 

| About 10 miles northeast of the modern city of the same name (10 miles northwest of modern Chengchow, 
see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

On the two Chous and San-ch'uan Commandery, see our translation of Chapter 5 above. 

" See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 87 and Ma Fei-pai, pp. 216-228. < 

" She-jen & A; Ma Fei-pai, p. 480, collects the texts which touch on this position and notes that high Ch'in of- 
ficials had hundred of housemen. See also Shih chi, 87:2540. Viatkin (2:53) translates she-jen as "secretary" 
(sekretar') and provides a detailed note (2:336) on the position. 

5 See n. 441 to our translation of Chapter 5 above. 

* Our translation follows a variant--reading Ho & for Yi #--noted by Hsu Kuang (see "Chi-chieh"). 

U^Chi-chieh" and "Cheng-yi" speculate that Piao was a Ch'in county and Chavannes (2:102, n. 2) argues that 
kung 75 is used here as in Ch'u, i.e., to refer to the local magistrate (see also "Chi-chieh," Shih chi, 40:1719). 
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[224] Chin-yang #84" rose in revolt. In the first year [of the reign, 246 B.C.], the 
general, Meng Ao, assaulted and pacified it. 

In the second year (245 B.C.), Master Piao #4 led troops to attack Chüan'? and cut off 
thirty-thousand heads. 

In the third year (244 B.C.), Meng Ao attacked Han and took thirteen cities. Wang Ho 
died. In the tenth month, the general, Meng Ao, attacked Ch'ang BB and Yu-kuei fifi of the 
Wei Clan.” There was a major famine this year. 

In the fourth year (243 B.C.), Ch'in seized Ch'ang and Yu-kuei. In the third month, 
the campaign ended. Ch'in's hostage prince came back from Chao. Chao's Heir was sent 
back to his state. On the eleventh day of the seventh month,” locusts came from the east, cov- 
ering the sky. The world suffered from an epidemic. Those common people who submitted 
one-thousand tan Ti of grain were raised one rank.” 

In the fifth year (242 B.C.), the general, [Meng] Ao, attacked Wei and pacified Suan- 
tsao EHE, Yen #8, Hsti Ali, Ch'ang-p'ing [& T, Yung-ch'iu HEE, and Shan-yang LLIB City.” 
He-séized them all, taking twenty cities. Ch'in for the first time set up Tung-chün WH 
[Commandery].” In winter there was thunder. 

In the sixth year (241 B.C.), Han, Wei, Chao, Wey, and Ch'u jointly attacked Ch'in 
and took Shou-ling “#/& 2° Ch'in sent out its troops, and the troops of the five countries with- 
drew. Ch'in seized Wey['s capital“ and pressed Tung-chün #2415.” Its lord, Chiao #41, led 
his subordinates and moved to Yeh-wang f. Using the mountains there as a buffer, he 
defended Ho-nei in Wei.? 


A few miles southwest of modern T'ai-yüan AB in Shansi, it had been the original Chao capital (until 425 
B.C.) and was taken by Ch'in the previous year (cf. Wang Li-ch'i i, 6:120n.). 

See n. 391 to our translation of Chapter 5 above. 

* These places have not been located; "So-yin" says only that Ch'ang was a city in Wei. 

? Chung-hua reads "tenth month," but Wang Shu-min (6:193) argues convincingly it should read "seventh 
month" here as in Shih chi, 15:751. According to Fang Shih-ming (p. 151), there was no keng-yin EX day in 
the tenth month of 243 B.C. 

? On the early meaning of pai-hsing (here: "common people") see also n. 16 to our translation of Shih chi 
Chapter 1 above. 

Although every citizen of Ch'in could hold one of twenty "ranks," the lowest ranks were held by commoners 
who could not go above the fourth level. i 

3 Suan-tsao is southwest of modern Yen-chin XÉil County, Yen was a city northeast of the same county, Hsü 
(or Yao Hsu WÉ) southeast of Yen-chin. Ch'ang-p'ing was northeast of modern Hsi-hua WH% County in Honan, 
Yung-ch'iu was in Ch'i 42 County, and Shan-yang City southeast of modern Chiao-tso 1811 City, all in modern 
Honan (cf. Wang Li-ch'i, 6: 120n. and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). This fighting took place north and west of the 
Wei capital of Ta Liang. : 

MA triangular region marked off by the modern cities of Kaifeng, Tsinan, and Shang-ch'iu RIT. and extending 
south of the course of the Ho at that time in modern Honan and Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

* Cf. Shih chi, 43:1831. "Cheng-yi" says this was "at Ch'ang-shan" 3511 (about 60 miles north of modern 
Shih-chia-chuang 1181 according to T'an Ch'i-hsiang [1:38]) and adds that this city, which originally belonged 
to Chao, was built on a mound (/ing) raised by the Marquis of Shou. 

% At P'u-yang if&i about 10 miles southwest of the modern city of the same name ín eastern Honan (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

"Wang Li-ch'i (6:120n.) equates this with Ch'in's Tung-chün (see previous paragraph), but this seems un- 
likely, since Ch'in is pressing it here. It must be the Tung-chün of another statc (Wei's?). 

= This new Wei capital was over one-hundred miles west of the former capital near modern Ch'in-yang #65 in 
Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

* This was the southernmost portion of the T'ai-hang Mountains; Ho-nei was the land along the north bank of 
the Yellow River in eastern Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 
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In the seventh year (240 B.C.), a comet appeared first in the east, then in the north. In 
the fifth month, it appeared in the west. The general, [Meng] Ao, died. Ch'in sent troops to 
attack Lung #2, Ku #4, and Ch'ing-tu B2#B, then came back to attack Chi ik.” The comet ap- 
peared again in the west for sixteen days. The Queen Dowager Hsia E died. 

In the eighth year (239 B.C), Ch'eng-chiao KA, Lord of Ch'ang-an and the king's 
younger brother, led an army to assault Chao. He rebelled against the king and died at T'un- 
Jiu d£ 8.7? All the military officers [*225*] were beheaded, and the people there were moved 
to Lin-t'ao HE. The general, Pi 2%, died. ^ P'u Kao Wiêf, a soldier from T'un-liu, re- 
belled, disgraced Pi's corpse and left it exposed.” The fish in the Ho swarmed upstream [to- 
wards Ch'in]. The people [along the Ho] left for the east in light carts with double horses to 
go for food.” 

[227] Lao Ai IZ $^ was enfeoffed Marquis Ch'ang-hsin R12. He was given territory 
at Shan-yang IHPS” as his residence. Palaces, carriages, horses, clothes, gardens, menager- 
ies, and hunting privileges [of the king] were all at [Lao] Ai's disposal, affairs of state, great 
or small, were all decided by him. In addition, the T'ai-yüan Commandery of Ho-hsi® was 
reassigned as Ai's fief. 

In the ninth year (238 B.C.), a comet appeared, with its tail sometimes spanning the 
sky. Ch'in attacked Yuan“ and P'u-yang in Wei." In the fourth month, the sovereign” 


Fung was located near modern Hsin-t'ang {7% County in Hopei, Ku was near Ch'ing-tu, which was near 
Wang-tu 243 County, also in Hopei: Chi was a few miles west of modern Chi County in Honan (T'an Ch'i- 
bsiang, 1:38 and Wang Li-ch'i, 6:120n.). 

3! Consort Hsia, mother of King Chuang-hsiang (cf. Chavannes, 2:96, n. 2). 

“Modern T'un-liu County in Shansi about 20 miles northwest of Ch'ang-chih Fei City (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:36). 

* Modern Min SK County in Kansu (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:120n.). 

“The traditional interpretation resembles Chavannes rendering (2:106): "Le général était mort dans ses re- 
tranchments, " reading pi # literally. But Wang Shu-min (6:193) gives a number of texts which read Pi as a per- 
sonal name. His arguments are convincing and are the basis of our translation. Our reading, moreover, allows 
an antecedent for ch'i Ħin the phrase lu ch'i shih HIE below (see also n. 33). 

There are a number of readings of this passage. Wang Li-ch'i (6:148) has freely rendered it as "Those sol- 
diers in Tun-liu and P‘u-kao who rebelied were all killed." 

* There is another reading of this passage in which shang E is interpreted as "going up [onto the banks]" (cf. 
Wang Li-ch'i, 6:148) and Watson (Qin, p. 37) "the Yellow River overflowed, strewing fish over the land," origi- 
nally based on "So-yin." We follow "Cheng-yi," as did Chavannes (2:107, n. 1) who adds that the fish symbolize 
the rebels who were moving upriver against Ch'in. But fish are yin objects and could just as well represent the 
submission of states along the Yellow River to Ch'in. 

" "Chi-chieh" notes one edition did not have chung $, "heavy." Why "heavy [or "heavily (laden) horses"] is a 
question scholars have continued to debate. Lao Kao (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 135, n. 14) says the Ch'in people 
abandoned light carriages and heavily laden horses to go to the riverbank and gather the fish. Chavannes (2:107, 
n. 2) admits being puzzled here and speculates the phrase may mean that the people of this area used even the 
lightest carriages or heaviest horses (i.e., any means possible) to collect these fish. We read Hi as ch'ung, double 
or many horses. 

*"Cheng-yi" reads this name as Chiu K'ai. Although there are various theories about Ai/K'ai, it means "a 
gentleman who acts improperly" (cf. Wang Shu-min, 6:194) and was therefore probably a nickname. On Lao Ai, 
see also Shih chi, 85:2511-3. 

PA few miles south of modern Chiao-tso HE City in Honan, south of the southern T'ai-hang Mountains 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

@T'ai-yiian Commandery was north and east of the modern city of the same name, in northern Shansi (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:38). Jt was not, however, in Ho-hsi (see n. 210 to our translation of Chapter 5 above), and thus 
the variant Fen #) for Ho given in "Chi-chieh" is perhaps preferable. 

“See n. 353 to our translation of Chapter 5. 

“See n. 26 above. 
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stayed at Yung.“ On the chi-yu GH day, the king was capped” and put on a sword. Ai, 
Marquis Ch'ang-hsin, rebelled and was discovered by the king. The marquis feigned a [royal] 
order with the imperial seal and the seal of the Queen Dowager on it in order to raise the capi- 
tal militia, the palace guard, the officer's cavalry, the lords of the Jung and Ti tribes and his 
housemen, and prepared to rise in revolt by attacking the Ch'i-nien Wi E. Palace.“ Learning 
of this, the king ordered the Ministers of State,” the Lords of Ch'ang-p'ing &' F5 and 
Ch'ang-wen & X, to raise troops and attack [Lao] Ai. They fought [with Lao Ai] in Hsien- 
yang” and cut off several hundred heads. Ali [of the troops] were conferred a rank. The 
eunuchs also all took part in the fight and were raised one rank. Lao Ai and his people were 
routed. The King immediately issued an order in the capital: "Whoever catches Lao Ai alive 
will have a reward of 1,000,000 coins. Whoever kills him, 500,000 coins." Thus Lao Ai and 
the others were all arrested. Chieh 38, Commandant of the [Palace] Guard,” Ssu KE, Scribe 
of the Capital, Chieh 48, Assistant Archer," Ch'i #4, Chief of the Palace Masters,” and oth- 
ers, 20 persons in all, had their heads hung from poles. Lao Ai was pulled apart by horses as 
a-warning and his clan was exterminated. Those of Lao Ai's housemen whose transgressions 
were light served as Woodcutters for the Royal Ghosts.’ More than 4,000 people were di- 
vested of noble rank and their households were moved to Shu, to live in Fang-ling BRE.“ 
This month was frigid; many froze to death. Yang Tuan-ho thi fU attacked Yen-shih fif. 
A comet appeared in the west, and again in the north, pointing its tail southward from the Dip- 
per for 80 days. 

In the tenth year (237 B.C.), Lü Pu-wei, the Minister of State, was dismissed for his 
complicity in Lao Ai's case. Huan Yi 4844 became a general. Both Ch'i and Chao came to 
court to offer congratulatory feasts. Mao Chiao FfE, a native of Ch'i, advised the King of 
Ch'in, saying: "Ch'in is now engaged in the task of [unifying] the world, yet Your Majesty 
has won infamy for expelling the your mother, the Queen Dowager. I am afraid that when the 
feudal lords hear of this they will turn their backs to Ch'in because of it." The King of Ch'in 
then escorted the Queen Dowager back to Hsien-yang from und and let her live in the Kan- 
ch'üan H Palace.” 


“Wang Shu-min (6:194) arges that shang E. should be wang X: here. 

“See n. 71 to our translation of Chapter 5. 

5 Normally celebrated at age twenty (see n. 248 to our translation of Chapter 5), the First Emperor was twenty- 
two when the capping rite was performed. 

“The residence of the king at that time, located south of modern Feng-hsiang 8174 County in Shensi (Wang Li- 
ch'i, 6:120n.). 

? Hsiang-kuo TABA "Minister of State" was an honorific title used to refer to chancellors. 

*5 A noble scion of Ch'ui Hsiang Yen MAK later made him King of Ching Xl (see Shih chi, 6:234). 

“See n. 238 to our translation of Chapter 5. 

5? Wei-wei flat; one of the Nine Ministers (Hsü Lien-ta, p. 93). 

5 Tso-yi TEX, (Hsü Lien-ta, p. 516). 

* Chung Tai-fu Ling [not leng as in Chavannes, 2:111, n. 4] PAX (Hsü Lien-ta, p. 190). : 

55 Kuei-hsin YEH: this punishment involved gathering firewood for the Ch'in ancestral temple for three years 
(see Wang Li-ch'i, 6:120-1, n.), but Watson (Qin, p. 37,-n. 6) may be correct in his claim that this original mean- 
ing had been lost and Kuei-hsin used simply to refer to the punishment of three years at hard labor (see also A. F. 
P. Hulsewé, Remnants of Ch'in Law (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1985), pp. 15 and 70, n. 14. ; 

5 Near modern Fang FF County in northwest Hupei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 

4 About 10 miles north of modern Chengchow (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

* See Shih chi, 46:1902. 

‘This was the Southern Palace 2 in Hsien-yang, not the Han palace located at Yiin-yang- #16 (see Wang 
Li-ch'i, 6:121n., "Chi-chieh," Shih chi, 85:2513, Wang Shu-min, 6:195). 
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[230] Ch'in searched far and wide for foreigners and deported them.” Li Ssu =H of- 
fered a persuasive memorial,” thus Ch'in suspended the order to deport foreigners. Li Ssu ac- 
cordingly advised the King of Ch'in, asking to let him take Han first, thereby frightening the 
other countries. The King thus sent Li Ssu to subjugate.Han. The King of Han was troubled 
about this. He plotted with Han Fei @3F? to weaken Ch'in. 

Liao 4% of Ta Liang, [later] Commandant [of Ch'in],? came to offer advice to the King 
of Ch'in: "As mighty as Ch'in is, the feudal lords are similar to the lords of your commander- 
ies and counties. I am only afraid that the feudal lords will join in alliance and catch us off 
guard. This was how the Earl of Chih,” Fu-ch'ai,” and King Min i& [of Ch'i] (r. *323-284 
B.C.) perished. I hope that Your Majesty will not hold your wealth and goods dear, but in- 
stead bribe the powerful vassals [of the feudal lords] to disrupt their plans. You will lose no 
more than 300,000 [yi] of gold, and the feudal lords could al! be taken care of." The King of 
Ch'in followed his advice. When he received Commandant Liao, he treated him as his equal. 
He made Liao's clothes and food the same as his own. 

Liao said, "The King of Ch'in was born with a prominent nose, elonpated eyes, the 
breast of a bird of prey, and the voice of a jackal; he seldom extends favor and has the heart of 
atiger or wolf. When in straits, he can submit to others, but when he has his way, he can eas- 
ily eat you alive. I am a commoner. Nevertheless, when he receives me, he always humbles 
himself before me. Once he really has his way in the world, the whole world will be held cap- 
tive by him. One can not consort with him too long." Thus he ran away. When the King of 
Ch'in discovered it, he obstinately stopped him, appointed him Ch'in's Commandant, and in 
the end adopted his plans. But Li Ssu was in charge of affairs. 

[231] In the eleventh year (236 B.C.), Wang Chien TH,“ Huan Ho, and Yang Tuan- 
ho attacked Yeh #15 and took nine cities. Wang Chien attacked Yü-yü PARO and Liao-yang 
it. They joined their armies into one. When Wang Chien commanded it for eighteen 
days, he released those whose stipends were less than one tou “+ of grain and let them go 
home. Within a squad of ten, only two were selected to stay in the army. He took Yeh and 
An-yang 4212.9 Huan Ho took command. 

' In the twelfth year (235 B.C.), Lü Pu-wei, Marquis Wen-hsin, died. He was buried in 
secret." Among his housemen, those who attended the funeral and were from [The Three] 
Chin, were deported; those who were natives of Ch'in and received stipends of six-hundred 


* Lü Pu-wei had been an foreign excellency. 

9Li Ssu was also an foreign excellency (from Ch'u) and would have been deported under this order--see his bi- 
ography in Shih chi Chapter 87, esp. 87:254Lff. 

® See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 63, the description of Han Fei's embassy to Ch'in on Shih chi, 45:1878 
(there dated 234 B.C.), and Ma Fei-pai, pp. 454-6. 

“See Wang Li-ch'i (6:121n.), the final line of Shih chi, 6:230 and Takigawa, 6:12. Wei Ri was his subsequent 
title, not his cognomen. See also Ma Fei-pai, p. 375. 

“See n. 242 to our translation of Chapter 4 above. 

“King of Wu, see Shih chi, 5:198. 

“See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 73. 

55 Yeh originally belonged to Wei and was located southwest of modern Lin-chang Kii County in Hopei (Wang 
Li-ch'i, 6:121n.). 

* Shih chi, 73:2338 has a parallel account. 

“Northwest of modern Ho-shun #12 County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:121n.). 

* Near modern Tso-ch'uan 4248 County in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:121n.). 

“Near the modern city of the same name in northeastern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36). 

“When ordered by the King of Ch'in to move to Shu, Lü Pu-wei drank poison and died (Shih chi, 85:2513). 
His retainers buried him at Pei-mang JLT Mountain outside Loyang ("So-yin"). 
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tan of grain, were divested of their noble rank and exiled, those who received less than five- 
hundred tan and did not attend the funeral, were exiled but could keep their noble rank. From 
this time on, the families of those who were in charge of affairs of state and acted as unrea- 
sonably as Lao Ai and Lü Pu-wei were registered [as slaves] as in this case. In the fall, Ch'in 
exempted Lao Ai's housemen who were exiled to Shu from state service. At this time, there 
was a major drought throughout the world from the sixth month until the eighth month, when 
it rained [again]. 

[232] In the thirteenth year (234 B.C.), Huan Yi attacked P'ing-yang FE" in Chao, 
killed Chao's commander, Hu Che AML, and cut off 100,000 heads. The King went to Ho- 
nan." In the first month, a comet appeared in the east. In the tenth month,” Huan Ch'i at- 
tacked Chao. 

In the fourteenth year (233 B.C.), Ch'in attacked Chao's army at P'ing-yang and took 
Yi-an HE.” Ch'in defeated Chao's army and killed its commander. Huan Ch'i pacified 
P'ing-yang and Wu-ch'eng. Han Fei was sent as an envoy. to Ch'in. Ch'in adopted Li Ssu's 
plan and detained [Han] Fei. [Han] Fei died in Yün-yang #15.” The King of Han asked to 
become Ch'in's vassal. ^ 

In the fifteenth year (232 B.C.), Ch'in raised troops on a grand scale. One of its ar- 
mies went i Yeh, and another went to T'ai-yüan to take Lang-meng. There was an 
earthquake." 

In the ninth month of the sixteenth year (231 B.C.), Ch'in sent forth bang to accept 
Nan-yang” of Han from T'eng 18, its Acting Governor.” For the first time, Ch'in ordered 
the ages of boys recorded. Wei presented its land to Ch'in. Ch'in established Li W City.” 

In the seventeenth year (230 B.C.), T'eng lit, Scribe of the Capital, attacked Han, cap- 
tured An E (r. 238-230 B.C.), the King of Han, and received the entire territory of Han." 
Ch'in made the land a commandery and called it Ying-ch'uan #1." There was an earth- 
quake. The Queen Dowager of Hua-yang WW; scd -The people suffered from a major 
famine." 

1233) In the eighteenth year (229 B.C.), Ch'in ciel troops on a grand scale to attack 
Chao. Wang Chien commanded the troops in Shang-ti LHE% and subdued Ching-hsing 


“Not the P'ing-yang in Ch'in referred to in Chapter 5, this city was located southwest of modern Lin-chang 
Wil in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:12in.). 

7 Referring here to the royal city at Loyang (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:121n.). Chavannes (2:117) reads wang E here 
(incorrectly) as a verb ("il fit régner le roi au sud du Fleuve"). 

P As Chavannes observes (2:117, n. 2), since the tenth month began the Ch'in year, it is strange that it is listed 
last here (see also n. 407 to:our translation of Chapter 5). 

™ Southeast of modern Shih-jia Chuang GREE in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:121n.). 

P Yün-yang is northwest of Ch'un-hua 18k. County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:121n.). On Han Fei's mission 
see also n. 60 above. 

See n. 449 to our translation of Chapter 5 above. 

T There is a description of the destruction of what was probably this earthquake (although it is dated 231 B.C.) 
on Shih chi, 43:1832. 

See n. 379 to our translation of Chapter 5. 

? Chia Shou WAE. 

9 Located east of Lin-t'ung 8418 County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:122n.). 

* See also Shih chi, 45:1878. 

* A commandery centered around modern Hsii-ch'ang YF City in Honan, beginning a few miles south of 
modern Chengchow (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

“King Hsiao-wen's queen; she was buried at Shou-ling (see Ma Fei-pai, p. 552). 

“See also Shih chi, 43:1832. 

On this campaign from Chao's point of view, see the brief account of the efforts of their i pened, Li Mu 
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j88.” [Yang] Tuan-ho commanded the troops in Ho-nei; Ch'iang Hui 7&5 attacked Chao.” 
[Yang] Tuan-ho besieged Han-tan City.” 

In the nineteenth year (228 B.C.), Wang Chien and Ch'iang Hui completely controlled 
Chao's Tung-yang Hila,” and captured the King of Chao. They led their troops out and sta- 
tioned [them] at Chung-shan 'f' L1? intending to attack Yen. The King of Ch'in went to Han- 
tan. Ali those who harbored enmity or resentment for the family of his mother when the king 
was born in Chao were trapped [and executed].” The King of Ch'in returned via T'ai-yüan 
and Shang-chün. The First Emperor's mother, the Queen Dowager, passed away.” Chia ##, 
a Noble Scion of Chao, led several hundred of his clansmen to Tai {¢™ and installed himself 
as the King of Tai. He joined his troops with Yen's in the east and camped in Shang-ku 
45.9 There was a major famine. 

In the twentieth year (227 B.C.), Tan F}, the Heir of Yen, was worried that Ch'in 
troops would reach his state. Fearful [of an attack], he sent Ching K'o JW to assassinate the 
King of Ch'in. When the King of Ch'in became aware of this, he dismembered [Ching] K'o 
asa warning.” The King then sent Wang Chien and Hsin Sheng #144 to attack Yen. Yen and 
Tai sent forth their troops to assault the Ch'in army. The Ch'in army defeated Yen west of 
the Yi # River.” 

In the twenty-first year (226 B.C.), Wang Pen E8” attacked Ching i. Ch'in at 
this point sent more troops to Wang Chien's camp. Ch'in subsequently defeated the Heir of 
Yen's army, took Chi Ch'eng MK? in Yen, and obtained the Heir Tan's head. The King of 
Yen took Liao-tung Æ" to his east and ruled there? Wang Chien asked for leave to re- 
turn home on the pretext of illness and old age. Hsin Cheng #188! rose in revolt, The Lord 


Etk, on Shih chi, 81:2451. 

Located near Sui-te #244 County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:122n.). 

# Located near the modern county of the same name in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:122n.). 

“Chiang Hui is probably an interpolation inserted here because he appears immediately below; the text with 
Chiang Hui here does not read smoothly. Following Wang Shu-min (6:198) we prefer to read "[Yang] Tuan-ho 
commanded the troops in Ho-nei to attack Chao." 

® Han-tan was then the Chao capital; see also Shih chi, 43:1832. 

*' Tung-yang is the region east of the T'ai-hang Mountains (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:122n.); Takigawa (6:16) and 
"Cheng-yi" believe Tung-yang is an error for P'ing-yang (see also Wang Shu-min, 6:198). 

? Chung-shan was a former state which had been annexed by Chao in 298 B.C.; its capital was at Ling-shou 
#8, about 20 miles northwest of modern Shih-chia Chuang in Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:38). 

? We read k'eng [ji as "to trap" in a manner not unsimilar to that of Chavannes (2:119, n. 3). See also n. 259 
below and Bodde, "Ch'in," (:72, n. 76. 

“She was buried at Chih-yang (Ma Fei-pai, p. 554). 

? A statelet about 100 miles northwest of modern Peking (and equidistant from the Yen capital) in the northeast 
part of Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:38). 

55 Shang-ku, literally "Upper Valley," was a valley about 100 miles northwest of modern Peking running north- 
east from just south of modern Hsüan-hua EZfE in Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:38). 

“On Ching K'o and his mission, see also Shih chi, 34:1561 and 86:2526-35. 

“This river marked the southern boundary of Yen; it flowed through what is now the western part of Hopei 
and emptied into the Lai # about 60 miles southwest of Peking (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:41). 

Wang Chien's son, see Ma Fei-pai, pp. 244-7. 

? Ching is another term for Ch'u; the Chung-hua editors emend Ching to read Chi $Ï since in other accounts 
Wang Pen attacked Ch'u and Wang Chien had just conquered Chi (Yen's capital; see Takigawa, 6:17 and Wang 
Shu-min, 6:199). 

10 The capital of Yen, located just southwest of modern Peking (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:41). 

“A commandery located east of the Ta-leng X? River in modern Liao-ning (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:122n.) 

See Shih chi, 34:1561. 

WA county near the city of the same name in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:122n.): it was the former capital of Han. 
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of Ch'ang-p'ing was moved to Ying 20." It snowed heavily to a depth of two ch'ih JN and 
five ts'un "T, 

[234] In the twenty-second year (225 B.C.), Wang Pen attacked Wei. He let water 
from the Ho-kou ÑAS pour into Ta Liang."* The city walls of Ta Liang were ruined. Its 
King pleaded to surrender. Ch'in took its entire territory.” 

In the twenty-third year (224 B.C.), the King of Ch'in recalled Wang Chien, raised 
him against his will [to his old position], and had him lead the assault on Ching. He took the 
land from Ch'en BR!” southward to P'ing-yü #88!” and captured the King of Ching. The 
King of Ch'in toured Ying and. Ch'en. Hsiang Yen #42%,'' a commander of Ching, invested 
the Lord of Ch'ang-p'ing as the King of Ching," and resisted Ch'in from the. south of the 
Huai i," 

In the twenty-fourth year (223 B.C.), Wang Chien and Meng Wu XR!" attacked 
Ching and defeated the Ching army. The Lord of Ch'ang-p'ing died, and Hsiang Yen then 
killed himself." 

^ In the twenty-fifth year (222 B.C.), Ch'in raised troops on a grand scale. Wang Pen 

was made commander of the attack on Yen in Liao-tung. He captured Hsi €, the King of 
Yen (r. 254-222 B.C.). He turned back his troops to attack Tai and captured Chia, the King 
of Tai. Wang Chien subsequently pacified Ching's land south of the Chiang. He then 
brought the tribes of the Lord of Yüeh #8 to surrender and established the K'uái-chi 218 
Commandery there.'" In the fifth month, the whole world celebrated a great bacchanal.'' 

[235] In the twenty-sixth year (221 B.C.), Chien #8, the King of Ch'i (r. 264-221 
B.C.), and his Prime Minister, Hou Sheng Elä, sent out troops to guard Ch'i's western 
border and severed relations with Ch'in. Ch'in sent its general wae Chien to attack Ch'i 
from south of Yen and captured Chien, the King of Ch'i.'? 


""This was the fourth capital of Ch'u located about 10 miles southwest of-modern Huai-nan ii City in 
Anhwei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). See also n. 175 to our translation of Chapter 5 above. 

"5 Not the Ho [Yellow River], as Chavannes (2:121) reads, but the Ho Canal (or possibly Ho Moat, see T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36; see also Wang Li-ch'i, p. 122n. and Wang Hui, p. 333. 

See also Tu Hsing-wu KW, “Chih ho shih cha" TEMBE, Chung-hua wen-shih lun-is'ung, 3(1963), 
295-300. 

' See also Shih chi, 44:1864 and 73:2338. 

WA statelet centered around modern Huai-yang 4% in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). .. 

"9 Near the modern city of the same name about 30 miles southwest of Huai-yang in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:45). i 

"He was Hsiang Yü's IF) (see Shih chi Chapter 7) grandfather (Shih chi, 7:295). 

! King Fu-ch'u 15 (r..227-223 B.C.). 

2 Blowing through the south of modern Honan and the north of Anhwei and Kiangsu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45). 

'? Meng Ao's son and Meng T'ien's father (see n. 441 to our translation of Chapter 5 above and Ma Fei-pai, p. 
251). 

"4 Sce Shih chi, 40: 1737. 

"5 See Shih chi, 34:1561 and 73:2339. 

"é See also Shih chi, 73:2341. 

WI Yüeh had been destroyed by Ch'u (see "Cheng-yi") under King Wei EK (r. 239-229 B.C.). This "Lord of 
Yiieh" ruled over the several tribes who were remnants of the state. 

K'uai-chi Commandery was located northwest, west and south of modern Lake T'ai X (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
1:45). 

"3 According to Ch'in law, officials and common people were not allowed to gather and drink together, but 
when a p'u WÉ (bacchanal) was declared, they could (and did, often for five days, see Wang Shu-min, 6:199-200 
and the record of Chao's five-day p'u in 296 B.C. to mark its destruction of its neighbor state, Chung-shan on 
Shih chi, 43:1813). This bacchanal celebrated Ch'in's defeat of Han, Chao, Wei, Yen and Ch'u (" Cheng-yi"). 

“There is only a brief, abridged mention of this in Wang Chien's biography (Shih chi, 73:2341); the account 
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When Ch'in had first unified the world, the King issued an order to the Chancellor"? 
and [the Grand Master of the] Imperial Scribes,” 

"Formerly the King of Han submitted his land and handed over his seal of office to us, 
asking to be our vassal on the frontier; but, shortly after, he turned his back on the agreement 
and joined in alliance with Chao and Wei to rebel against Ch'in. Thus We raised troops to 
punish Han and captured its king. We thought this was good and might bring and end to hos- 
tilities. The King of Chao had his Prime Minister, Li Mu #4k,"?? come for a covenant, thus 
We returned their hostage prince; but shortly after, he turned his back on the covenant and re- 
belled against Us at T'aí-yüan. Thus We raised troops to punish Chao and captured its king. 
Then Chia, the Prince of Chao, invested himself as King of Tai. Thus We raised troops to at- 
tack and destroy him. The King of Wei first agreed to submit to Us, but, shortly after, he 
plotted with Han and Chao to assault Ch'in. Thus the soldiers and officers of Ch'in punished 
him and subsequently destroyed him. The King of Ching presented to us [the land] west of 
Ch'ing-yang #415,!? but shortly after, he turned his back on the agreement and assaulted Our 
Nan-chün [Commandery].' Thus We sent out troops to punish Ching, captured its king, and 
subsequently pacified their lands in Ching. The King of Yen was dull and confused. Tan, his 
Heir, even secretly ordered Ching K'o to do [*236*] villainy. Thus Our soldiers and officers 
punished him and destroyed his state. The King of Ch'i adopted Hou Sheng's plan, rejected 
Ch'in's envoy, and intended to cause trouble. Thus our soldiers and officers punished Ch'i, 
captured íts king, and pacified Ch'i's lands. As such an insignificant person, I raised troops to 
punish the felonious and the unruly. With the help of the divine spirits in our ancestral tem- 
ple, all these six kings have been brought to account for their crimes and the world is gener- 
ally pacified. Now if the designation of this throne remains unchanged, We have no means to 
eulogize Our achievements and transmit [Our legacy] to later generations. You shall deliber- 
ate on the imperial designation. " 

Wang Wan E48, the Chancellor, Feng Chieh /52/, the Grand Master of the 
Imperial Scribes,” Li Ssu, the Commandant of Justice"! and others, all said: 

"In the past, the territory of the Five Emperors was one-thousand // [on a side]. 
Beyond this, were the warning domain and the barbarian domain.” The feudal lords 


on Shih chi, 46:1902-3 is more detailed, explaining that after the King of Ch'i surrendered to Ch'in without giving 
battle (following Hou Sheng's advice), he was sent to Kung 3t (located north of the Yellow River near Hui Kf 
County in Honan [T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:36]). He was allowed to live presumably because he had steadfastly re- 
fused to come the aid of the other feudal lords as Ch'in eliminated them one by one. 

'? Ch'eng-hsiang K8. 

2! Yü-shih tai-fu WEAR. 

See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 81. 

“The original reads Ch'in ping li chu, sui p'o chih RREK, MZ. Wang Shu-min (6:200) suggests it 
should read Ch'in ping li sui, chu p'o chih RE SIF, KZ, inverting chu and sui. We follow Wang's sugges- 
tion. Another reading which follows more closely the existing text would be: "Thus the soldiers and officers of 
Ch'in executed him and then destroyed Wei" (reading Wei $& as antecedent to both him--the King of Wei--and the 
state). 

"4A county located near modern Ch'ang-sha fi in Hunan (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:123-4n.). 

75 See our translation of Shih chi, 6:223 above. 

"5See Chang Ch'uan-hsi KAE, "Ying-tang cheng-ch'üeh ti p'ing-chia Wang Wan" MEAE IE TEH AER, in 
Chang's Ch'in Han wen-t'i yen-chiu ERIS REPE (Peking: Pei-ching Ta-hsüeh Ch'u-pan-she, 1985), pp. 325-9. 

"7 Yu-shih Taifu MERKRA, the highest position in the Ch'in government next to the Chancellor (see Hsü Lien- 
ta, p. 983). ‘ 

"8 T'ing-wei XEI| was the highest official responsible for the administration of justice in the Ch'in government 
(Hsü Lien-ta, p. 426). 

' There is a confusion of systems here. Under the Five Emperor's there were five domains beyond the im- 
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sometimes came to court and sometimes did not, and the Son of Heaven was not able to con- 
trol them. Now Your Majesty has raised a righteous army to punish the savage and the vil- 
lainous and has pacified the world. The land within the. seas has been made into 
commanderies and counties, the laws and ordinances are ruled by one. Since antiquity it has 
never been so. This is what [even] the Five Emperors could not reach. Having attentively de- 
. liberated with the Erudites [concerning your designation] we propose: ‘In antiquity, there 
were His Heavenly Majesty, His Earthly Majesty, and His Primeval Majesty. His Primeval 
Majesty was the most honored. We risk a capital offense to offer the most honored designa- 
tions: the king is to be called "His Primeval Majesty." His orders are to be called "decrees," 
and his ordinances, "edicts"; the Son of Heaven should use chen ÑX ("the secluded one") when 
referring to himself.' " 

The king said, "Delete "Primeval," keep "Majesty," and make use of the title of antig- 
uity, "Deified One!" The king is to be called "the Majestic Deified One."! The others re- 
main as proposed." The King decreed, "We approve!" 

— ^ The King posthumously honored [his father] King Chuang-hsiang AEX as "His Most 
Honored Majesty." He decreed: "I have heard that there were honorific titles in greatest an- 
tiquity, but no posthumous titles. In middle antiquity there were honorific titles and posthu- 
mous titles given after one's death on account of one's deeds. In this way, a son evaluated his 
father, and a vassal, his lord. This is exceedingly nonsensical. 1 will not follow this. From 
now on, we will eliminate the system of posthumous titles. I am the First Emperor. Later 
emperors will be titled by number, from the Second Generation and the Third to the Ten- 
thousandth, transmitting the imperial position down to infinity." 

[237] The First Emperor reckoned the revolution of the cyclic Five Essences 7148, he 
decided that Chou was born with the fire essence, and since Ch'in's essence superceded the 
Chou's, Ch'in's must conform to what Chou's essence couid not overcome. To mark then the 
beginning of the water-essence [era], he changed the beginning-of the year: the New Year 
court ceremony always began on the first of the tenth month. For all official regalia, oxtail 
banners, and signal pennants, black was made the most exalted. In numbers, six was regarded 
as the base. The length of tallies and the height of judicial caps were all six ts'un “F, [42384] 
and the width of carriages, six ch'ih FX. Six ch'ih made one pu 4%. [The King's carriage] 
harnessed six horses. He renamed the Ho the "Essential Waters.” All were to indicate the be- 
ginning of the water-essence era. His government was obstinate and resolute, perverse and 
unfathomable"; it judged everything according to laws which were harsh, scathing, without 
humanity, favor, harmony, and righteousness. [To him] it had to be so in order to conform to 
the lot [determined] by:the Five Essences, He stiffened the laws and did not pardon those who 
were serving long [sentences]. 5 


perial capital, including the warning domain, but not the Yi 3 |a general designation for non-Chinese tribes to the 
forth and east of Chinese settlement] domain (see Shih chi, 2:75 and our translation of Chapter 2 above). Under 
the Chou dynasty the system had nine domains beyond the imperial one-thousand {i [on a side], including both the 
warning and barbarian domains. 

“o After this initial literal translation of Huang-ti $8555 we will return to the conventional translation of "em- 
peror” in subsequent passages. 

?' We will refer to him subsequently simply as "emperor." 

1" Kurihara Tomonobu MRANA believes that this concept of Ch'in ruling under the water element and even the 
thirty-six commanderies are ali interpolations or inventions of Han scholars (see his Shin Kan ski no kenkyii 
SEHE B WER [Tokyo: Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 1960]. 

133 Chien-pen (6:70) reads chih i& for shih 93: " Al were to indicate the rule of the water-essence.” 

'* AIL of these qualities were considered to be yin $2, like water itself. 

"5 Chavannes (2:130) reads "Alors donc on pressa l'application des lois; pendant longtemps on ne fit aucune 
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[Wang] Wan, the Chancellor, and the others said: "The feudal lords have just been de- 
stroyed, and territories of Yen, Ch'i, and Ching are distant; if we do not establish kings there, 
there is no way we can subdue them. We ask that princes be invested. May the Sovereign 
kindly [*239*] permit this." 

The First Emperor handed down their proposal to all the ministers. All the ministers 
considered it appropriate. Li Ssu, the Commandant of Justice, deliberated: 

"Many of the younger generation who were enfeoffed by Kings Wen and Wu of the 
Chou had the Chou cognomen. Yet their descendants became so estranged that they attacked 
one another like bitter foes. The feudal lords attacked and killed each other and the Son of 
Heaven in the Chou court was not able to put a stop to it. Now, thanks to Your Majesty's di- 
vine sagacity, the lands within the seas are united under one and have become commanderies 
and counties. The princes and meritorious vassals have been generously rewarded with gov- 
ernmental taxes. They have more than enough, and can be easily controlled. The world is in- 
harmony and [this is] the path to tranquility. To invest feudal lords would not be 
appropriate." 

The First Emperor said, "The whole world has suffered from endless wars and battles, 
because there were marquises and kings. With blessings from our ancestral temple, the world 
has now become peaceful. To establish princedoms again would mean sowing the seeds of 
war and then expecting the war to cease. Would it not be difficult? The Commandant of Jus- 
tice's deliberation is correct." 

He divided the world into thirty-six commanderíes, "5 each with a governor, a comman- 
dant, and a superintendent. He [officially] used the term "the black-haired" to replace "the 
people." They celebrated a great bacchanal."* He confiscated the weapons of the world, 
collected them together in Hsien-yang, and smelted them into bells and bell-racks, as well as 
twelve bronze statues, weighing one-thousand tan each, to be placed in the courtyard of the 
palace.” He unified the measurements of capacity, "^ weight, and length. Carts all had the 
same width between wheels, and writings all used the same characters. His territory reached 
the seas and Ch'ao-hsien 11##'” in the east, Lin-t'ao'? and the heartland of the Ch'iang 75'^ 
in the west, so far-sóuth that houses were built facing north," and so far north that, holding to 
the Ho, he built fortifications [i.e., the Great Wall], encompassing the Yin 3 Mountains, up 


grace.” 

1% AH thirty six are listed in the "Chi-chieh." For variant accounts of the number of commanderies see Wang 
Shu-min, 6:202. 

1? Ch'ien-shou #514--this term had been in informal use previously. 

See n. 118 above. This celebration seems odd, since nothing which usually merited such such a fete had 
taken place. 

9? According to "Cheng-yi" these statues were modelled on giants who appeared in Lin-t'ao (see n. 33 above) 
and weighed 240,000 chin. The figure "one-thousand tan" probably refers to the bells mentioned above. By the 
middle of the Six Dynasties Era all twelve bronze statues had been melted down to use in minting coins (see also 
Wang Shu-min, 6:204.5). 

 Fa-tu WERE later means "law": here we read it as "capacity," supported by Wang Shu-min (6:205) who notes 
that unifications in ancient China often involved "capacity, weight and length." 

"t Referring to the Korean Peninsula. 

“See n. 33 above. 

"* The Ch'iang were a non-Chinese tribe who lived in the T'ao HE River valley, which flows through the south- 
ern part of Kansu to join the Yellow River about 30 miles west of modern Lanchow in Kansu (Wang Li-ch'i, 
6:125n.; T'an Ch'i-bsiang, 1:43). 

“To avoid direct sunlight into their entrances and windows. Wang Li-ch'i (6:125n.) observes that some schol- 
ars have claimed this was a place name referring to the region south of the Wu-ling fi? Mountains (modern 
Nan-ling Hit Mountains which divide Kwangtung and Hunan provinces, sec T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:11-12) where 
homes are built with the entrances facing north. 
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to Liao-tung. He moved the extraordinarily wealthy households of the world, 120,000 in all, 
to Hsien-yang.' The royal temples, the Chang-t'ai 22 (Tilustrious-terrace [Palace]),”” and 
the [Menagerie] of the Shang Lin LAK (Sovereign's Forest)!” were all situated on the south of 
the Wei. Whenever Ch'in destroyed a feudal lord, an imitation of his residence would be built 
on the north slope of Hsien-yang, overlooking the Wei. From the Yung ## Gate eastward to 
the Ching and the Wei, halls and residences were connected by elevated collonades'? to the 
galleries surrounding them. The bells and drums and beautiful girls obtained from the feudal 
lords filled the halls. 

[241] In his twenty-seventh year (220 B.C.), the First Emperor toured Lung-hsi Bi Pi 
and Pei-ti 4Lit,'3' went by Mount Chi-t'ou HES,’ and stopped over at the Hui-chung [8]? 
[Palace]. 5? He built the Hsin ff Palace!” to the south of the Wei. Shortly after, he renamed 
the Hsin Palace the Polar Temple RAW, symbolizing the celestial pole. From the Polar Tem- 
ple a road lead to Mount Li HB, where he built the front hall of the Kan-ch'üan Palace. He 
constructed a walled corridor to connect it to Hsien-yang. In this year, he granted everyone an 
increase of one rank. He built the Speedway. 

[242] In his twenty-eighth year (219 B.C.), the First Emperor went eastward to inspect 
the commanderies and counties and climbed Mount Yi ## in Tsou 885,75 where he erected a 
stone monument." With the Confucians of [the former state of] Lu he deliberated [the text] to 
be inscribed on the monument which would sing the praises of Ch'in's good deeds ánd deliber- 
ated the matters of the Feng and Shan [sacrifices]'”” and the Wang Sacrifice to the mountains 
and rivers. Then he eventually ascended Mount T'ai 4,'” erected a stone monument, heaped 
up an earthen altar, and sacrificed to Heaven. While he was descending, a storm suddenly 
broke, and he took shelter under a tree. Accordingly he enfeoffed the tree a Junior Grand 


18 Stretching cutting from near modern Pao-t'ou tii in Inner Mongolia for over 100 miles (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 1:37-8). - 

"5 See Bodde, "Ch'in," pp. 101. : 

W See Ma Fei-pai, p. 240. `, 

" Running along the south of the Wei from modern Hu F County west for some 30 miles (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
2:6). 

1 On fu-tao 1838 see also Lil Sung-yün, p. 248 See also Lao Kan, p. 139. 

'9 4 commandery which spanned the upper reaches of the Wei River and beyond to the border of modern Tsing- 
hai (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:5). 

“TA huge commandery northeast of Lung-hsi (see preceding note) and northwest of the Ch'in capital, extending 
over 300 miles north of Hsien-yang (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:5). 

'* About 120 miles northwest of modern Xian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:5). 

3 South of modern Feng-lisiang WAH County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:125n.; see also Ma Fei-pai, p. 537). 

“ Also known as the Ch'ang-hsin lê Palace (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:125n.) and the Hsien-yang 483 Palace, Ma 
Fei-pai (pp. 538-9) believes it was actually the front hall of the Kan-ch'üan Palace, but this contradicts the Shih 
chi text which immediately follows. Lao Kao (Shih chi chin-chu, p. 142, n. 62) locates the Hsin Palace on the 
southern bank of the Wei opposite Hsien-yang. 

55 This was the system of roads which were 50 pu in width, the center 30 pu marked off by a line of trees for 
the exclusive use of the emperor, which eventually ran to the outer reaches of the empire (see Wang Li-ch'i, 
6:125n., Takigawa, 6:32, and Chavannes, 2:138, n. 3). See also Bodde, "Ch'in,” p. 101 and Ch'ü Shon-yaeh 
di Tf], "Chung-kuo ku-tai te tao-lu" rPE d RENGE, BIHP, 2(1960), 143-52. 

Southeast of modern Tsou County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:125n.). 

5! The text of this inscription, not recorded in the Shih chi, has been translated by Chavannes (2:551ff.). 

‘$ The Feng #1 Sacrifice was directed to Heaven: the Shan ## to Earth (see also the texts collected from a num- 
ber of sources on these sacrifices under the Ch'in in Sun K'ai's #14 Ch'in hui-yao KUS (Taipei: Chung-hua 
Ts'ung-shu Wei-yan-hui "POTERE SITZ: Rf, 1956), ch. 4, pp. 25-26. 

1 The eastern sacred peak located about 30 miles south of modern Tsinan in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:125n. 
and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 
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Master. He performed the Shan ritual at [Mount] Liang-fu J£&^.? He had a stone monument 
inscribed. Its inscription! read: 


[243] "The Emperor having acceded to the throne, he created a system and 
refined the laws for vassals and subjects to cultivate and embellish. In his twenty-sixth 
year, for the first time in history he unified the world, leaving no one insubordinate. - 

Touring to inspect in person the black-haired of remote regions, he “ascended 
this Mount T'ai and viewed this easternmost part of the world. 

The accompanying ministers, with his accomplishments in mind, traced the 
origins of his enterprise and respectfully eulogized his meritorious deeds. 

His way of governing functions thoroughly, all walks of life attain their due, 
and everything has its form and riorm. 

Weighty principles are elaborated, glorified, and bequeathed to all posterity, 
who shall obediently accept them without change. 


The Emperor is himself sagacious and, aftér having pacified the world, tireless 
in regulating it. 

Arising in the early morning and reposing late at night,'? he established 
institutions to prolong the [state's] interest, specifically emphasizing education and 
enlightenment. 

The precepts and the canons are propagated throughout the land, and the 
people far and near ail comprehend them, each acknowledging His Majesty's wishes. 

The honored and the debased are clearly distinguished, males and females live 
according to the norms and are harmonious, each prudently attending to his duties and 
tasks, 

His glory permeates'? within and without, [so that] everywhere there is a 
peace and quiet, which will extend to posterity. 

May his influence reach to infinity, all receive and follow this testament, and 
forever accept these solemn precepts.'® 


[244] Then he traveled along the Po Hai #114' coast eastward, passed by Huang Bi 
and Chui HÉ!“ to the end of Mount Ch'eng Shan 5X,'* and ascended [Mount] Chih-fu Z F, 
where he erected a stone monument lauding Ch'in's virtues and left. 

He went south to climb [Mount] Lang-ya RIR." As he liked it very much, he stayed 
there for three months. Then he moved thirty-thousand households of the black-haired to live 
at the foot of the Lang-ya Terrace"! He exempted their taxes and state service for twelve 


WA small mountain located south of Mount T'ai (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:125n.). 

16 Every third line rhymes; after six rhyming lines, the rhyme changes (six was the number the Ch'in exalted). 
See also Watson (Qin, p. 46, n. 16) and Chavannes (2:140-1, n. 5). 

'2 This line also occurs in the Book of Odes, Mao # 58; Legge, 4:100. 

18 Following the variant, yung- for ko WA, given in "Chi-chieh." 

141 e... those within (women) and without (men). 

'5 Although the oríginal stone inscription was destroyed long ago, Takigawa traces the bistory of various copies 
and rubbings in a lengthy note (6:32-3). 

" "The Po Hai is the sea lying north of Shantung, east of Tientsin, and south and west of Liao-tung (T'an Ch'i- 

hsiang, 2:4). 

Huang was a county just east of its modern namesake and Chui a few miles southwest of modern Yen-t'ai 
1838 in Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

1 The eastern point of the Shantung Peninsula (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

'9 A mountain on an island just north of modern Yen-t'ai (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

"* Located within Chiao-nan FEM County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:126n.). 

"' Some scholars believe the terrace was originally built by Kou-chien TEH, King of Yüeh (r. 496-465 B.C.), 
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years. Having built the Lang-ya Terrace, he erected a stone monument with an inscription 
lauding Ch'in's virtues and clarifying his goals. The inscription read: : 


[245] In his twenty-eighth year (219 B.C.),'? the Emperor began to lay the 
foundations of the state,” 

He rectified the laws, by which all things are regulated, human affairs are 
clarified, and fathers and sons united. 

Being sagacious, intelligent, benevolent, and righteous, he manifested the Way 
and reason. 

Travelling to the east to tend the eastern lands, he paid visits to soldiers and 
warriors. Having finished these matters, he then came to the sea. 


As the Emperor is industrious, he toils at the basic tasks. 

Exalting agriculture and suppressing the non-essential,"^ he enriches the 
black-haired ones. 

] The people under the vast heavens devote their minds to and unite in their 

goals. 

With regard to implements, measurements have been unified, in writings, 
characters have been standardized. 

Wherever the sun and the moon shine, wherever boat and cart can reach, 

People all live out their allotted span, and each is satisfied. 


To initiate things in accord with the times is what this Emperor does. 

To reform and regulate the divergent customs, he crosses waters and 
transverses lands. 

He mourns for and relieves the black-haired, day and night unremittingly. 

He eliminates the dubious and fixes the laws, thus the people all know what to 
observe. 

The regional lords are assigned their alloted duties, governing of all sorts is 
routine and easy. 

Whatever he does or undoes is absolutely appropriate, everything is done as 
distinctly as if it had been marked out. 


As the Emperor is bright, he comes to inspect the four quarters. 

Superiors and inferiors, the noble and the mean, none transgresses his own 
rank. i 

The evil and depraved are not tolerated, all strive to be upright and good. 

In things great or small the utmost effort is put forth, no one ventures to be idle 
and negligent. :" 

The people far or near, eminent or obscure, 

Strive to be respectful and sedate, decent and upright, 

Sincere and loyal, and to have their enterprises endure. 


As the Emperor is virtuous, he consoles and pacifies the people at the four 
points of thé compass. 

Punishing the disorderly and eliminating the harmful, he promotes the interest. 
of the state and brings about bliss. 


when he established Lang-ya (Wang Li-ch'i (6:126n:). 

'2 As Wang Shu-min (6:209) has noted, the Chien-pen (6:102) and Po-na (6:16b) texts both read erh-shih-liu 
nien Lr AE. "twenty-sixth year" for erh-shih-pa nien Aff. "twenty-eighth year" here. 

5 Beginning here every other line--rather than every third line--rhymes. 

1 The “non-essential” refers to commerce. 
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He regulates manual labor according to the seasons, and all walks of life 
prosper. 

The black-haired live in peace, with no use for weapons and armor. 

The six-kins care for each other, and there are no outlaws or thieves at all. 

Each merrily receives the imperial teachings, and thoroughly understands the 
forms and the norms. 


Within the six paired [directions] is the Emperor's land. 

To the west it crosses Liu-sha fit? ,'”” to the south it ends where houses face 
north, 

To the east it encompasses the Eastern Sea,” and to the north it stretches 
beyond Ta Hsia AE." 

As far as one can find traces of human beings, everyone has submitted. 

His merits surpass those of the Five Emperors, and his kindness extends to 
cows and horses. 

All things receive his favor, and live peacefully in their own abode.'” 


[246] After the King of Ch'in had encompassed the world and established the 
title "Majestic Deified One" [i.e., Emperor], he tended the eastern lands and arrived at 
Lang-ya.'" Ranking Marquis Wang Li E8#,'”' the Marquis of Wu-ch'eng iX, 
Ranking Marquis Wang Pen, the Marquis of T'ung-wu FX, Secondary Marquis'? 
Chao Hai £z, the Marquis of Chien-ch'eng 45%, Secondary Marquis Ch'eng FX, the 
Marquis of Ch'ang-wu & BX, Secondary Marquis Feng Wu-tse 158#3F, the Marquis of 
Wu-hsin ff, the Chancellor Wei Lin BUE, the Chancellor Wang Wan, Secretary! 
Li Ssu, Secretary Wang Wu XX, Junior Grand Master Chao Ying #422 and Junior 
Grand Master Yang Chiu 447 attended him and joined in a disquisition above the sea: 


"Of all those who became emperors in ancient times, their territories did not 
exceed one-thousand /i [on a side]. 

The feudal lords, each holding onto his own fief, sometimes came to court, 
sometimes did not. 

They invaded and violated each other['s territory], destroyed and slew one 
another unceasingly, 


75 Above and below, north and south, east and west. 

"6 The desert extending west and northwest of modern Yin-ch'uan $&J!| in the Ningxia Huizu Autonomous Re- 
gion into Inner Mongolia (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:3-4 and Wang Li-ch'i, 6:126n.). 

ILe., the Yellow Sea (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:126n.). 

" Referring to the area south and west of modern T'ai-yüan AFM in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:126n.). 

This language reflects the closing lines of the inscription at the Lang-ya Terrace translated above (Shih chi, 
7:245-6). 

' This final portion of the inscription is in unrhymed prose. 

18 Lieh-hou FE or "Ranking Marquis" was the highest rank in the Ch'in system of nobility (see Wang Li-ch'i, 
6:127n.); Wang Li was the famous general Wang Chien's E89 son (see Shih chi Chapter 73) and the Marquis of 
Wu-ch'eng i, see Shih chi, 89:2578-9 and 8:356-7. 

© Lun-hou fil; According to "So-yin," this position was lower than a Ranking Marquis and merited only a ti- 
tle, not a fief. 

‘® "So-yin" notes that other editions and an inscription discovered during the Sui dynasty read Wei Chuang MAR 
(see also Wang Shu-min, 6:210). 

™ Ch'ing $, here indicating one of the Chiu Ch'ing 4.98 who held various high positions under the Ch'in (see 
Hsü Lien-ta, pp. 24 and 855). Li Ssu was Commandant of Justice at this time, but Wang Wu's exact position is 
unknown. 
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Yet they still engraved inscriptions on metal or stone to commemorate their 
deeds. 


As for the Five Emperors and the Three Kings of the past, 

Their knowledge and teachings were different from ours, and their laws and 
regulations not as clear. 

By utilizing the awesome influence of ghosts and gods to oppress the people of 
the remote regions, 

Their actual deeds did not live up to their [*247*] fame. Thus they did not last 
long. 

Sometimes when they were yet to die, the feudal lords rose in revolt, and their 
laws and ordinances were not carried out. 


Now this Emperor has unified [the land] within the seas, made it into 
commanderies and counties, and the world has attained harmony and peace. 

He has glorified his ancestral temple, embodied the Way [of the universe] and 
extended his allotment of that Way, and his honorific name is substantiated by his great 
achievements. : 

This assembly. of vassals, joining together in praise of the Emperor's 
meritorious deeds, inscribe this text on metal and stone thereby to make His Majesty 
the constant exemplar. / 


After this, Hsü Fu {RS of Ch'i and others memorialized, saying that there were 
three islands of immortals in the sea, called P'eng-lai #38, Fang-chang 7j X, and Ying-chou 
WAP, where the immortals lived. They asked for permission to purify themselves and, to- 
gether with young boys and girls, to search for them. Thus the king sent Hsü Fu to enlist sev- 
eral thousand young boys and girls to search for the immortals in the seas. 

[248] The First Emperor returned. He stopped over at P'eng-ch'eng &4%,'® where he 
purified himself, sacrificed, and prayed, wanting to recover one of Chou's tripods!"" from the 
Ssu il River. He had one-thousand men dive into the river to search for it, but failed to 
find it. Then he toured southwestward, crossed the Huai # River, went to Mount Heng pe 
and Nan-chün [Commandery], sailed across the Chiang il, and arrived at the Mount Hsiang 
WH Shrine." There he encountered heavy winds and was hardly able to ferry across [Lake 
Tung-t'ing]. The Sovereign asked the Erudites: "What kind of gods are these Hsiang La- 
dies?" An Erudite said: "I have learned that they were Yao's daughters and Shun's wives. 
They were buried here. "^ The King was enraged. He had three-thousand convicts cut down 
all the trees on Mount: Hsiang and strip it bare. The Sovereign returned from Nan-chün 
[Commandery] via Wu i Pass.'” 

183 Also written Hsü Fu (5:85, see Wang Li-ch'i, 6:127n., Wang Shu-min, 6:210, and Shih chi, 118:3086, where 
a more detailed, albeit variant, account of these events are given. 

'5 Near modern Hsuchow in Kiangsu (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:127n.). 

87 According to legend, when the First Emperor's father, King Chuang-hsiang, obtained the Nine Tripods from 
Chou, one of them flew away and landed in the Ssu River (see Shih chi, 5:218, n. 81 to our translation of Shih chi 
Chapter 4, Wang Li-ch'i, 6:127n., and Takigawa 6:41). 

US The Ssu River is one of the major tributaries of the Huai, originating in modern Shantung and flowing south- 
west and then southeast to join the Huai about 25 miles upstream from Ch'ing-chiang ifii. City in Kiangsu (T'an 


Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

'? Wang Li-ch'i (6:127n.) gives several possible locations for Mount Heng, suggesting it may be the same as 
Mount Huo 3E, which is today known as Mount T'ien-chu AE in Anhwei. 

“This mountain is located on an island in modern Lake Tung-t'ing (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:127n.). 

On this tradition see Wang Li-ch'i (6:127n.). ` 
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[249] In his twenty-ninth year (218 B.C.), the First Emperor toured eastward. When 
he arrived at Po-lang Sha 1S7R?^ in Yang-wu Mik, he was frightened by bandits.'” Failing 
to track them down, he ordered a general search throughout the world for ten days. He 
climbed Chih-fu and inscribed a stone monument. The text read: 


In the twenty-ninth year, in mid-spring, 5 the warmth of the sun began to 
rise.” ; 

The Emperor toured eastward and, in his excursion, ascended Chih-fu, and 
came to look upon the sea. 

His accompanying vassals, elated by the view, contemplated the cause of his 
elaborate enterprise and eulogized its origins. 

When this great sage began to regulate the state, he established his laws and 
manifested his principles. 

Beyond his capital, he taught the feudal lords, generally extending to them his 
refining influence and favor and enlightening them by means of righteousness and 
reason. 

Yet the Six States, being depraved, were lustful and insatiable, and savagely 
killed each other unceasingly. 


The Emperor, pitying the multitudes, thus raised a punitive host and roused it 
to display his military virtue. 

He punished them according to righteousness, executing it as promised, thus 
his awesome influence shone forth and spread widely, and all became submissive. 

He reduced the violent to ashes, relieved the black-haired, and completely 
pacified the lands at the four points of the compass. 

He put luminous laws into general practice, aligned the world, and set the 
constant model of government. 

Great is he! Within the [red] lands" under the celestial dome, everyone 
adopted and followed his mind. 

We assembled vassals sing the praises of his achievements, and have his 
permission to inscribe this on the stone to be handed down as a permanent norm. 


[250] The text on the eastern peak? read: 


In his twenty-ninth year (218 B.C.), the Emperor toured in the spring to inspect 
the distant regions. 

Having arrived at this nook on the seashore,™ he then climbed [Mount] 
Chih-fu and illustriously overlooked the morning sun. 


7? Located southeast of modern Tan-feng F4, County in Shensi near the intersection of the three modern prov- 
inces of Honan, Shensi and Hupei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:127n.). 

13 Much supplementary information on this tour can be found in Shih chi, Chapter 28. 

1 Yang-wu is located southeast of modern Yüan-yang A55 County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:127n.). 

These "robbers" were Chang Liang RÈ and his confederate who struck the wrong car in the First Emperor's 
retinue (see Shih chi, 55:2034). 

#8 Literally the second lunar month. 

"In this inscription every third line rhymes and there is a rhyme change after every sixth rhyme (eighteen 
lines). : 

8 Ch'ih hsien IE or "red lands" was a metaphoric term for China (see "Chi-chieh" and Wang Li-ch'i, 
6:128n.). » 

' Our translation follows Lao Kan, Shih chi chin-chu, p. 143, n. 81. Chavannes translates tung kuan WER as 
“la face orientale" and Watson (Qin, p. 51) "the eastern tour." 

90] e. , Chih-fu, see n. 169 above. 
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While he watched the vast and magnificent view, the accompanying vassals all 
contemplated the original meaning of the Way of the universe and the time when it was 
the brightest. 

When his sagacious system first rose to prominence, he calmed and regulated 
that within the borders and punished the felonious powers without, 

As his military prestige spread wide, shaking the land to the four points of the 
compass, he captured and exterminated the six kings. 

He united the whole world, thus calamities will cease to be, and hostilities will 
be put to rest forever. 


As the Emperor manifests his virtue, he manages the land within the celestial 
dome, inspecting and listening tirelessly. | 

He creates and establishes weighty principles, illustriously institutes a complete 
set of implements, each department having its insignia and pennon. 

The vassals in office observe their duties, each knows what to do, and nothing 

is left to uncertainty. 

The black-haired are transformed, [so that] people far and near use the same 
measures and grow old without committing a crime. 

The regular duties of each office having been fixed, posterity shall follow in the 
task, and carry on this sagacious rule for all time. 

The assembled vassals, admiring his virtues and respectfully lauding his 
sagacious legacy, ask to inscribe this at [Mount] Chih-fu. 


Turning to home, the Emperor then went to Lang-ya and entered [the capital] via 
Shang-tang."! 

[251] In the thirtieth year (217 B.C.), nothing [of note] happened. 

In the twelfth month of the thirty-first year (216 B.C.), he renamed the La Hit "Chia- 
p'ing" 3° 2 He granted the black-haired six tan of rice and two sheep per hamlet. The 
First Emperor went around dressed as a commoner in Hsien-yang. Accompanied by four war- 
riors, he went out at night, encountered bandits"? at Lan-ch'ih bili? and was harassed by 
them. The warriors beat the bandits to death then spread their search through Kuan-chung 
Fl] 17795 for twenty days. Rice was sold at 1600 [coins] per tan. 

In his thirty-second year (215 B.C.), the Emperor went to [Mount] Chieh-shih 4% 
and had a native of Yen, Scholar look for [the immortal] Hsien-men Kao P1. He had a 
text inscribed [on the cliffs] at the Gate to [Mount] Chieh-shih."* He tore down the city walls, 
cut open the river embankments."? The text read: 


EO 


"I See n. 10 above. : 

Wla was the name of the twelfth month (see Wang Li-ch'i, 6:128n. and "Chi-chieh;" the latter gives a much 
later, Taoist account of this change). 

3 Takigawa (6:45) believes these "bandits" may also have been retainers of the former feudal lords like Chang 
Liang (see n. 195 above). | 

?* A moat which had been built by the First Emperor (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:128n.). 

95 Referring to the capital region which was surrounded by four passes (see Wang Li-ch'i, 6:128n.). 

#6 Located north of Ch'ang-li 332 County in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:128n.). 

™ We follow Takigawa (6:45) in reading shih % as an error here. Parallel passages such as that on Shih chi, 
28:1368 support this interpretation. Liang Yü-sheng (5:178-9) also reads Hsien-men Kao and tries to retain shih 
by breaking the line between kao and shih, but this distorts the following sentence. 

? See Shih chi, 2:52 and n. 30 to our translation of that chapter. 

?? This sentence also occurs below in the inscription and Wang Shu-min (6:212) suggests it was somehow inter- 
polated here. f ‘ 
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[252] [His Majesty] finally raised a host to execute the unreasonable, thus the 
perverse were exterminated. 

With military power, he destroyed the felonious and perverse, and with cultural 
influence, he exempted the innocent from taxation, thus the people were all willingly 
submissive. ] 

He favorably estimated the merits of his subjects, giving rewards even to cows 
and horses, and his kindness enriched the land.?'? 

The Emperor put forth his awesome power, and with a virtue surpassing that of 
all the feudal lords combined, for the first time unified and brought great peace." 

He tore down the city walls, cut open the river embankments,” removing 
defiles and obstacles. 

After the topography was regulated, the commoners were freed from labor 
services and the world was entirely pacified. 

Men took pleasure in their fields, women cultivated their crafts, and everything 
attained its order. 

Imperial favors extend to all walks of life, and the wheat fields have been 
redistributed," thus everyone is contented with his place. 

The assembled vassals, lauding his legacy, ask to inscribe this stone to hand 
down and manifest these standards. 


The Emperor thus had Han Chung ###5, Master Hou ff, and Scholar Shih £1 seek for 
the long life elixirs of immortals. The Emperor made a circuit of the northern border and en- 
tered the capital from Shang-chiin [Commandery]. Scholar Lu #f, a native of Yen, came back 
from his mission overseas and reported to the Emperor matters concerning ghosts and gods. 
He took the opportunity to present prophetic graphs and writings which read: "The one who 
will destroy Ch'in is a 'Hu!'"? The First Emperor then had General Meng T'ien #215 set 
forth a troop of 300,000 men to assault the barbarian tribes in the north. He seized the terri- 
tory of Ho-nan.?5 

[253] In the thirty-third year (214 B.C.), Ch'in assembled those who were either 
fugitives from justice, or indentured son-in-laws,?' or merchants, to seize the territory of Lu- 
liang BEYE.?7 Ch'in made it into Kuei-lin #E4K, Hsiang-chün & Ef, and Nan-hai i4” [com- 


?! This text begins abruptly and includes only three lines on this rhyme (rather than the normal six) further sug- 
gesting it is incomplete. Takigawa (6:46) gives a wealth of information in his comments which suggests that, al- 
though the original inscription probably sunk into the sea during the Six Dynasties, it was nearly twice as long as 
that recorded here. 

?!! Ping F seems to be an error for yi F "dome of the world" here (these characters are even more similar in 
hsiao-chuan ^3 characters). The sentence thus emended would read "for the first time he unified the great 
world," 

™ Defensive works the feudal lords had put up to hold off Ch'in (see also n. 2090 above). 

75 In reconstructing this line, we follow Wang Li-ch'i (6:129n.) in reading mai X€ "wheat" for lai K "come" the 
the variant fen 7} "to distribute" for chiu A "a long time" noted in "Chi-chieh." Our reading is in concert with 
the agricultural reforms under the Ch'in. Chavannes (2:166) renders the line "pour longtemps, tous sont venus 
dan leurs champs," apparently believing the line stresses the continuity peacetime lends to agricultural pursuits. 

?* Although this character, hu #1, can mean "barbarian" and was so understood by the First Emperor, it actually 
was later understood to refer to his own son, Hu Hai 89% (see Shih chi, 6:265-276 and Bodde, "Ch'in," pp. 78-9 
and 97). 

"5 Here Ssu-ma Ch'ien is apparently using the place name as it was understood in the Han to refer to the area in 
extreme northwest Shensi just south of the Yellow River (i.e., Ho-nan; see T'an Chi-hsiang, 2:17 and Shih chi, 
88:2565). he 

6 Men of little means who married into another family, giving up their surnames in the process and becoming 
dependent on their new relatives. In this way they were able to avoid paying taxes--like fugitives from justice-- 
which were levied on the head of all Ch'in households. 
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manderies] and sent exiled men to guard them. In the northwest, Ch'in drove away the 
Hsiung-nu. The land from Yü-chung $i 11?'? eastward along the Ho to the Yin Mountains was 
made into forty-four counties. Ch'in built a wall to the north of the Ho and fortified it.?? 
Ch'in also had Meng Tien cross the Ho to seize Kao-ch'üeh 1,7! Mount Yang [G,?” and 
the heartland of Pei-chia Jt 12,7? and build watchtowers and barricades to ward off the Jung 
people. Ch'in moved exiled men there to populate the newly established counties. Ch'in 
banned sacrifices [there]."* A bright star appeared in the west.” 

In the thirty-fourth year (213 B.C.), Ch'in exiled those law officers who presided in 
criminal courts but did not uphold justice and had them build the Great Wall or sent them to 
the territory of Nan Yüeh EE tR. 

[254] The First Emperor gave a feast in the Hsien-yang Palace.^' The seventy Eru- 
dites”! went forward to toast him. Their Supervisor, Chou Ch'ing-ch'en JA EIE, advanced 
to offer praise: "In former times, Ch'in's territory was no more than one-thousand li [on a 
side]. Thanks to Your Majesty's perspicacity. and sagacity, Ch'in has pacified the lands within 
the seas and expelled the uncivilized tribes.“° Wherever the sun and the moon shine, the peo- 
ple are submissive. The lands of the feudal lords are made into commanderies and counties, 
so that everyone is content and happy with his own life, and the calamity of war does not ex- 

[This] is to be handed down for ten-thousand generations. Since antiquity, none has at- 
tained the prestige and virtues of Your Majesty. 

The First Emperor was pleased. 

The Erudite Ch'un-yü Yüeh TK, a native of Ch'i, came forward and said,?! "I 
have learned that Yin and Chou, ruling as kings for more than one-thousand years, enfeoffed 
their sons, brothers and meritorious ministers to branch out as support for the court itself. 
Now Your Majesty possesses all within the seas, yet your sons and brothers are all ordinary 
men. If there were suddenly vassals like T'ien Ch'ang HA?” or the Six Ministers [of 
Chin], ? without support [from your branched-out vassals], who would come to your rescue? 


227 


"7 Referring (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:129n.) to the lands south of the Wu- “ling (see n. 144 above and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
2:4). 

“These three commanderies ranged from Hsiang in the west to Nan-hai in the southeast across what is today 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung (Tan Ch'i-hsiang, 2:11-12), on Hsiang Commandery see also Komai Yoshiaki 
MIRA, “Shogun sairon” RB Fim, Taho Gakuho, 38(1956), 363-9. 

?? A fort northeast of modern Yü-lin fk in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:129n.). 

See Shih chi, 110:2886-7 and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:5-6. 

?! Located northeast of modern Hang-chin-bou-ch'i #19 fi in Inner Mongolia (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:129n.). 

7? The westernmost part of the Yin Mountains (see n. 145 above) known today as Mount Lang 3R in Inner Mon- 
golia (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:129n.). 

13 The region south of thé Yin Mountains in modern Inner Mongolia (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:129n.). 

22 Presumably because exiles should not be allowed to sacrifice (?). 

75 "Chi-chieh" says this was a comet, Wang Shu-min (6:214) believes it was Venus, and Watson (Qin, p. 53) 
has both appearing. : ‘ 

261 e, to those newly formed commanderies of Hsiang, Kuei-lin and Nan-hai (see n. 21809 above). 

™ See Ma Fei-pai, p. 538 and Wang P'i-chung EXE, “Ch'in Hsien-yang Kung wei-chih t'ui-ts'e chi ch'i-t'a 
wenti" ARRS [7 BERE RR SHERR, Chung-kuo-shih yen-chiu, 1982.4, 102-111 (besides a discussion of O- 
p'ang, Wang also attempts to locate a number of other Ch'in palaces). 

#4 Ma Fei-pai (pp. 893-901) has a list of the dozen or so Erudites on whom we have reliable information. 

2 p'y.yeh f&85; see Hsü Lien-ta, p. 221. 

?? Man and Yi are used here pars pro toto for all the non-Han tribes. 

3i There is a parallel account (without Chou Ch'ing-ch'en's statement) on Shih chi, 87:2546-1. 

2 Tien Ch'ang murdered his lord, Duke Chien Wi of Ch'i (r. 484-481 B.C.) in 481 B.C. (Shih chi, 14:679), 
and installed Duke P'ing F {r. 480-456 B.C.), and served as Prime Minister, thereby beginning the usurpation of 
the Ch'en family in Ch'i (see Shih chi, 46:1883-5). 3. 
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I have never heard that an affair can exist for long without following antiquity. Now Ch'ing- 
ch'en has gone even further to flatter you, thus to intensify Your Majesty's mistakes. He is no 
loyal vassal." 

The First Emperor handed down his deliberation.” 

Li Ssu, the Chancellor, said; "The Five Emperors did not duplicate each other['s 
ways of governing], and the Three Dynasties did not inherit [them] from one another, but each 
regulated [the world by his own means]. It was not that they opposed each other, but that the 
times were different, Now Your Majesty has founded this great enterprise and attained merit 
which will last for ten-thousand generations; this is surely not that which an ignorant Confu- 
cian? can understand. Moreover, what Ch'un-yü Yüeh spoke of were matters of the Three 
Dynasties. Why should they be worth imitating? In different [*255*] times, the feudal lords 
struggled against each other, [so that] they attracted sojourning scholars with rich rewards. 
Now the world has been pacified and laws and ordinances come from one source. The com- 
mon people, when managing their households, shall put efforts in agriculture and labor, and 
gentlemen [when managing their households] learn the laws, ordinances, and prohibitions. 
Now these masters do not learn from the modern but from the ancient, with which they criti- 
cize the present time and confuse the black-haired. The Chancellor, Your Subject, risks his 
life to say that formerly the world was divided and in disorder, and none was able to unify it, 
therefore the feudal lords rose [to vie for hegemony] at the same time. In their words, they all 
talked about the ancient, thereby regarding the present [system] as harmful, and elaborated 
empty words to confuse reality. Each cherished what he had acquired from private learning to 
criticize what the sovereign has established. Now the Emperor, having united and grasped the 
world, has discriminated between black and white and established a single authority. But they 
are partial to their own learning and join together to criticize the laws and teachings. Upon 
hearing an ordinance has been issued, each debates it according to his learning. In the court, 
they criticize it in their hearts; outside, they debate it on the streets. To discredit the ruler is a 
means to be famous, and to be inclined to opposition is a means of showing superiority. They 
lead their followers to fabricate slander. 1f things like this are not banned, then the ruler's 
power will be diminished above, and factions will form below. To ban them is appropriate. I 
would ask that you burn all the records in the Scribes' offices which are not Ch'in's. If not 
needed by the Office of the Erudites,"" all songs, documents,"* and writings of the hundred 
schools, which anyone in the world has ventured to keep, should be brought to the governors 
and commandants to be thrown together and burned. Anyone who ventures to discuss songs 
and documents will be executed in the marketplace. Those who use the ancient [system] to 
criticize the present, will be executed together with their families. Officials who witness or 
know of this crime yet fail to prosecute it will have the same punishment as the criminals. 
Thirty days after the ordinance has been issued, anyone who has not burned his books will be 
tatooed and sentenced to hard labor.?? What are exempted are books of medicine, divination, 


3 Referring to the Six Clans--Fan Yi, Chung-hang #7, Chih &, Han 88, Chao #4, and Wei #2 who eventu- 
ally struggled for power and broke apart the state of Chin in the first decades of the fifth century B.C. (see Wang 
Li-ch'i, 6:130n.). 

™ Wang Shu-min (6:215) is of the opinion that originally Ch'eng-hsiang KAB "the Chancellor" was repeated 
here. We follow his reading. 

Win Li Ssu's biography (Shih chi, 87:2546) this text is a memorial and it differs markedly from the text here. 

P5 Referring to Ch'un-yii Yüeh. 

3! Which maintained an extensive library in order to be able to research and respond to the emperor's queries. 

4 Shih R4 and Shu BP here are read by the Chung-hua editors as proper names--Book of Odes, Book of Docu- 
ments. We choose to understand them in a broader sense. 

** Ch'eng-tan $R may originally have referred to those convicts who worked until dawn on the Great Wall 
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and horticulture. If one desires to learn laws and ordinances, he should make legal officials 
his teacher." 

The Emperor decreed: "We approve." 

[256] In the thirty-fifth year (212 B.C.), Ch'in built a highway which ran from Chiu- 
yüan ALIH to Yün-yang,"^ cutting through mountains and filling up valleys to connect them in 
a straight manner." Then the First Emperor felt that Hsien-yang was overpopulated and the 
palace built by the former kings was too small, saying:? "I learned that the King Wen of 
Chou made Feng 24 his capital, King Wu made Hao $8 his capital. [The lands] between Feng 
and Hao have been the site of the royal capitals." Thus he laid out and started to build the 
audience halls to the south of the Wei in the Shang-lin Menagerie.” He started first with the 
front hall, O-p'ang PA?“ which was five-hundred pu 4 from east to west, and fifty chang 
3 from north to south. Above in the hall it could seat ten-thousand people, below a five- 
chang flagpole could be erected.” From all sides ran collonades" reaching directly from the 
hall to the Nan #4 (Southern) Mountains." He marked the top of the Nan Mountains as [its] 
main gate. He built an elevated collonade from O-p'ang across the Wei [River] to connect the 
hali to Hsien-yang, thereby to symbolize the Collonade,?” [which runs] from near the Celestial 
Pole across the Milky Way to connect with the House Constellation.”” The O-p'ang Hall was 
not completed. At its completion, he would have selected a better name to call it. As the hall 
was built with a hipped roof, the people of the world called it the O-p'ang Hall.?? More than 
700,000 castrated or banished criminals were assigned to build either the O-p'ang Hall or the 
Mount Li [Mausoleum].?' [He had people] quarry the northern mountains?” for coffin-stone, 


(see "Chi-chieh"), but seems to have become another general term for "hard labor" (a multi-year sentence) by this 
time (see also Hsü Chia-lu, p. 702). On Ch'in penal labor see also Tomiya Itaru BE, "Shin Kan no rockikei" 
Hon RTI, T6ho Gakuho, 55(1984), 103-43. 

%0 Chiu-yüan was located just north of the Yellow River near” modern Pao-t" ou E in Inner Mongolia (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang); on Yün-yang see n. 74 above and the following note on the- "Straight Road." 

“This Chih tao EL38 (Straight Road) ran nearly 500 miles north from Yün-yang to Ch'in's northern marches 
(see Shih Nien-hai E£, "Ch'in Shih-huang chih-tao yi-chi te t'an-so" KAEH WE, Wen-wu, 
1975.10, 44-54; Shih presents several excellent maps and photos of the road). 

We read this as a direct quotation because of the pronoun "Wu." 

18 See n. 148 above. 

“See Bodde, ."Ch'in," p. 102 and Wang Hsüeh-li EFE, "O-p'ang Kung pien-cheng" AAS IE, K'ao-ku 
yi wen-wu, 1984.3, 74-78. 4 

%8 Le., the foundation of the hall was high enough to accomodate a flagpole of this height aesthetically; a pole 
which would have been taller than the imposing foundation would not have been acceptable (see the painting of thc 
palace attributed to Chao Pochi #81158 [c. 1120-c. 1162, a Sung court painter] in the National Palace Museum, 
Taiwan). 

> Although there is dbug a relationship between the ko-tao [5138 here and the constellation of the same 
name immediately below, the translation here is still tentative. Chavannes (2:175) offers little help in his render- 
ing: "Une route cavalière circulaire formait un chemin suspendu." On ko-tao see also Lü Sung-yün, p. 248, and 
our translation of Shih chi, 6:239 as well as n. 148 above. 

% These mountains begin about 30 miles south of modern Sian and stretch west almost to modern T'ai-pai XA 
(still in Shensi, see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:6). 

%8 Ko-tao T8038; on this constellation, see Shih chi, 27:1309. 

> Ying-sfih € 58; see Needham, 3:236, Table 24, no. 13. 

?* Some scholars have argued that O-p'ang was a place name. We read it, following the Chung-hua editors, as 
indicating that there were four wall plates or facets to its roof--a hipped roof. 

33! The tomb the First Emperor had built for himself, see Shih chi, 6:265. 

32 The Chung-hua Editors read this as a place name, but no commentator identifies it. Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming 
k'ao, p. 610-1) provides support that Pei-shan Jt! simply refers to the mountains north of the Ch'in capital (see 
also "Cheng-yi"). Ku Chieh-kang (6:15:185) does not mark it as a place name either. 
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log timber in Shu and Ching, and bring them all to [the capital]. Within the Pass were three- 
hundred palaces in all, and without more than four-hundred. Thus he erected a stone in the 
[Mount] Ch'ü 1 region above Tung-hai WH,” making it Ch'in's east gate. He moved 
thirty-thousand households to Li & City?” and fifty-thousand to Yün-yang. They were all ex- 
empted from taxation and labor services for ten years. 

[257] Scholar Lu advised the First Emperor [to conceal his whereabouts]: "This vassal 
and others who looked for magic mushrooms” and elixirs of long life and immortals regularly 
failed to find them. It seems that there were things impeding the effort. There is one method 
among many [to remedy this]. If a ruler of men from time to time disguises himself as a com- 
moner and walks around to exorcise evil demons, then the evil demons will be expelled and 
the Perfected?” will arrive. If the place a lord stays is known to his vassals, then it impedes 
the spirits. The Perfected can walk on water without getting wet, through fire without getting 
burned. They ride on the misty clouds and endure as long as the heavens and the earth. Now 
the way Your Highness is ruling the world, you will not be able to remain undisturbed. I 
hope that Your Highness will not let anyone know of the residence wherein you stay; then the 
elixir of long life may be obtained." 

Thus the First Emperor said: "I long to meet the Perfected. I will call myself the Per- 
fected, no more chen Rk when referring to myself!" He then ordered that all the 277 palaces 
and towers within the 200 fi surrounding Hsien-yang be connected by elevated walkways and 
walled corridors. Curtains, bells and drums, and beautiful girls filled the palaces; each was 
registered and assigned to a place and never transferred. Wherever he went, those who spoke 
of his whereabouts were sentenced to death. [Once] the First Emperor went to the Palace on 
Mount Liang 32.24 From the top of the Mount he saw the Chancellor was accompanied by a 
crowd of carts and horses, and was displeased by it. Some eunuchs informed the Chancellor, 
who reduced the number of accompanying carts and horses. The First Emperor was angered 
and said: "This [means] some palace servants have divulged my words." He interrogated the 
palace servants but none was willing to admit to it. In the meantime, he issued an edict to ar- 
rest everyone who had been near him at that time and killed them all. Since then no one knew 
` where he would be going. When he presided at court or the vassals received decisions from 
him, it was always in the Hsien-yang Palace. 

[258] Scholar Hou fX and Scholar Lu conspired with each other: "The way the First 
Emperor is, he has a disposition to be obstinant and self-willed. Arising from a feudal lord 
and having united the world, all he intended has been attained, all he desired, fulfilled. He 
thinks no one who ever lived is his match. He exclusively employs legal officials, and they 
are close to him and favored by him. The Erudites, although there are seventy of them, vainly 
fill their positions but are not used. The chancellors and other great vassals all receive assign- 
ments for tasks His Highness [alone] determines and rely on him to accomplish [things]. His 
Highness enjoys establishing his prestige through punishment and killing. As [the officials in] 
the world are afraid of offending him and want to keep their salaries, none would venture to 
devote their loyalty to him. Since His Highness has never been informed of his mistakes, he 
becomes more arrogant daily. And his subordinates either submit in awe of him or deceive 
him to win his acceptance. According to Ch'in law, one can not practice two types of [magic] 


3 Modern Mount Chin-p'ing #37 near Lien-yün-kang 222148 City in Kiangsu (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:131n.). 
=Le., the modern Yellow Sea (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:12). 

s About 15 miles northeast of modern Sian (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:6). 

See Needham, 5.2:121-3. 

5 Chen-jen BLA. 

#8 Located east of modern Kan #Z County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:131n.): see also Ma Fei-pai, p. 538. 
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methods. If one's method is invalid, he will soon be killed. Nevertheless, the astrologers and 
aeromancers amount to three hundred. They are all decent persons. But being afraid, or 
shunning taboos, or concealing facts, or toadying to him, none would venture to tell him 
squarely his mistakes. Things in the world, great or small, are ali decided by His Highness. 
His Highness even measures his paperwork by the tan. Every day and night he has an allot- 
ment of work. He does not rest until he meets the allotment. We can not look for an elixir of 
long life for a person obsessed with power like this." 

Thus they fled. When the First Emperor learned of it, he was enraged, "I have elimi- 
nated those books which I earlier confiscated from the world and judged useless, and recruited 
only the literary men and practioners of [magic] methods and techniques in great number, with 
the desire to bring about the great peace, and, with the practitioners of [magic] methods, to 
seek wonderous drugs by means of alchemy. Now I have heard that Han Chung has never re- 
ported back after he left, and Hsü Fu and his associates have spent cash countable only in myr- 
iads, but the elixir is yet to be found. I am only told everyday that they accused each other of 
embezzlement. I respected and treated lavishly Scholar Lu and his like. Now they have slan- 
dered me to substantiate my lack of virtue. 1 will have someone investigate all the masters in 
Hsien-yang, to see if any of them has spread phantom rumors to confuse the black-haired. " 

Thus he had Imperial Scribes interrogate the various masters. The masters accused and 
implicated one another to extricate themselves. Those who violated prohibitions, more than 
460 of them, he had trapped {and executed]^? at Hsien-yang, letting the world know it, in or- 
der to warn those [who might commit the same crime] later. He levied more exiles and sent 
them to the frontiers. Fu-su 1kX#F,?? the First Emperor's eldest son, remonstrated: "The 
world has just been pacified, and the black-haired in distant regions are yet to settle down. 
The masters all recited and modeled themselves on Confucius. Now Your Highness restrains 
them all by severe punitive laws. I am afraid that i People of the world are disturbed. May 
Your Highness consider my words!" 

The First Emperor was angered. He had Fu-su leave for the north to supervise Meng 
Tien in Shang-chün {Commandery}. 

[259] In the thirty-sixth year (211 B.C.), Mars ayahi in the Heart Constellation.” A 
meteor fell in Tung-chün [Commandery]. It hit the ground and became a stone. Some of the 
black-haired inscribed the stone with these words: "After the First Emperor dies, his territory 
will be divided." Upon learning of this, the First Emperor sent down an Imperial Scribe to in- 
terrogate people there one by one. None was willing to admit to it. He apprehended the resi- 
dents near the stone, executed them all, and melted the stone. The First Emperor was 
depressed. He had the Erudites write a "Hsien chen jen shih" EA (Poem of the Immor- 
tals and the Perfected): "When he travelled around the world, he ordered musicians to sing and 
play it to strings. In the fall, when a messenger from the east of the Pass was on the road near 
P'ing-shu Yêf of Hua-yin #8278 at night, a man with a jade disc?” in his hand stopped the 


2 Although there is a long tradition of reading it as "to bury alive," many modern scholars reject this reading as 
a simple attempt to cast further aspersions on the First Emperor's reputation. [n fact, the same texts cited in sup- 
port of the live-burial theory support another reading of k'eng as "to trap," since the First Emperor, after sum- 
moning his Erudites and masters to examine unusual winter-blooming melons, dug a pit and concealed it, causing 
them to fall in and be buried (see Wang Shu-min, 6:219, n. 92 above, and Ulrich Neininger, "Burying the Schol- 
ars Alive: On the Origin of a Confucian Martyr's Legend," in East Asian Civilizations, Wolfram Eberhard et al., 
eds. [Munich: Simon and Magiera, 1983], pp. 121:36). 

See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 125-7. 

? See Shih chi, 87:2547. 

2 Mars (Chinese name: Ying-huo Z Ik) is inauspicious. The three stars of the Hsin Ù (Heart) Constellation 
symbolize here the emperor, his heir, and his sons (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:132n.). 
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messenger and said: "Give this to the Lord of Hao Pond Witt? for me." With this he said: 
"This year the primal dragon will die." The messenger asked him what the matter was, 
whereupon he suddenly disappeared, leaving his jade disc with the messenger. The messenger 
brought the jade disc back to report on it in detail. The First Emperor kept silent for a good 
while, then said: "All a mountain spirit can do is to forsee things one year ahead--but not be- 
yond that! "55 Retiring from the court, he said: "The primal dragon was the primogenitor of 
human beings." He had the Imperial Storehouse examine the jade disc. It turnéd out to be the 
one which he dropped into the Chiang as he was crossing it twenty-eight years before. After 
this, the First Emperor divined by hexagram, through which he obtained [the advice]: "Trav- 
elling and moving is auspicious.” He moved thirty-thousand households to the Pei JL River”? 
and Yü-chung."* Each [head of] household had his rank raised by one. < 

[260] On the kuei-ch'ou KI day”? of the tenth month in his thirty-seventh year (210 
B.C.), the First Emperor set out to travel. Li Ssu, the Chancellor of the Left,"? accompanied 
him, while Feng Ch'ü-chi 452434, the Chancellor of the Right," stayed [in the capital]. Hu- 
hai 5322,77 his youngest son, longing for [his parent], asked to accompany him. His Highness 
acceded to his request.” In the eleventh month, he travelled to Yün Meng 3?" and per- 
formed the Wang Sacrifice to Shun 74 of Yeu Ei at Mount Chiu-yi ŻLE.” He drifted down 
the Chiang, went sightseeing at Chi-k'o 3851," and crossed the Chiang at Hai-chu i& iA 7 
He passed by Tan-yang FHRS? and arrived at Ch'ien-t'ang 33/87? When he came to the Che 


% p'ing-shu was about 65 miles east northeast of modern Sian on the south shore of the Wei River in Hua-yin 
County (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:132n.). 

“4Some traditional commentators suggest this was the God of the Chiang (see text below) on his way to an- 
nounce the imminent demise of the First Emperor to the Lord of Hao Pond. The jade disc was presumably a to- 
ken of authority. : 

%5 One reading is that Hao Pond is a euphemistic reference to the First Emperor, who united the world under the 
element of water (see Wang Li-ch'i, 6:132n.); "So-yin," however, reads the passage more literally, arguing that 
the man with the jade disc was a river god who wanted the Ch'in messsenger to take the disc to another god, the 
Lord of Hao Pond. 

The "primal dragon" (tsu-lung 4878) is read by Su Lin #844 (fI. 220 A.D.--cited in "Chi-chieh") as referring 
to the First (tsa) Emperor (lung). 

46 The First Emperor wanted to know what would transpire beyond the current year. 

The northern of two channels of the Ho flowing from where it bends east in what is now Inner Mongolia for 
about 100 miles until it rejoined the southern channel near modern Wu-la-t'e-ch'ien-ch'i Ez TEX (see T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 2:5-6 and Wang Li-ch'i, 6:132n.). 

See n. 219 above. 

% According to Fang Shih-ming (p. 159) the Kuei-ch'ou day did not occur in the tenth month but only on the 
tenth day of the eleventh month. See also Takigawa's long note on problems with dates related to this passage 
(6:60-1). 

"^ Tso Ch'eng-hsiang 72224, under the Ch'in system the Chancellor of the Left was higher than the Chancellor 
of the Right (Hsü Lien-ta, p. 282). 

7" Yu Ch'eng-hsiang 47K 18; see n. 270. 

7 The Second Emperor; see text below and Ma Fei-pai, p. 98-104. 

?* See Shih chi, 87:2547. 

?* See n. 175 to our translation of Chapter 5 above. 

?5 South of modern Ning-yüan $% County in Hunan (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:133n.). 

?* We read both Chi-k'o and Hai-chu (immediately following) as place names, despite being unable to locate ei- 
fher. Ku Chieh-kang (6:17:217) gives only Hai-chu as a place name. On the suspicions that the text here is 
flawed and suggested emendations see Wang Shu-min (6:221), Yoshida (p. 361n.) and Chavannes (2:185, n. 2 
and 3). d 

7" See n. 276 above. 

"Northeast of modern Tang-t'u #28 County in Anhwei about 30 miles south of Nanking (Wang Li-ch'i, 
6:133n.; T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:12). 
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River HL, the waves were torrential, thus he went 120 li to the west and crossed the river 
at its narrowest point. He ascended Mount K'uai-chi @ f4,” sacrificed to the Great Yü, per- 
formed the Wang Sacrifice to the Nan-hai FHi#,” and erected a stone, carving an elegy on it 
lauding Ch'in's good deeds. The text read: 


[261] "As the Emperor, in his elaborate enterprise, 

has pacified and unified the lands within the celestial dome, 
his virtue and favors are everlasting. 

In the thirty-seventh year, 

he personally toured the world 

and thoroughly inspected the distant lands. 

Subsequently he ascended Mount K'uai-chi 

to propagate and observe [righteous] customs, 

where the black-haired are respectful and sedate. 

The vassals laud his merits, 

trace the origin of his enterprise, 

and follow the way of his excellent intelligence.” 

When this sage [King] of Ch'in came to rule the state, 

for the first time he set up penalties and [legal] terminology, 
and eminently displayed his designed patterns.” 

At first, he decided the forms and norms, 

prudently classified offices and their duties, 

thereby to establish constants. 


The Six Kings, egoistic and reactionary, 

covetous and lustful, arrogant and ferocious, 

led their people and regarded themselves mighty. 

As they were violent, harsh, and unrestrained in their actions, 
they trusted to their strength and became overbearing, 

several times initiating wars. RN 
They covertly sent agents, 

thus to work alliances [against Ch'in]; 

these actions deviated from the [right] path. 

At home they conspired in artful schemes, 

abroad they came to invade our border, 

consequently bringing calamity upon themselves. 

Ch'in's righteous power punished them, 

to put to rest the:violent and the defiant, 

thus exterminating the rebellious thieves. 

His Highness' sagacious deeds are both extensive and intensive; 
within the six paired [directions], 

[262] boundless people have received his favors. 


™ A few miles southwest of modern Hangchow (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:12). 

"The Che, which empties into the sea south of modern Hangchow (T'an Ch'i i-hsiang, 2:12), is famous for its 
tidal bore. 

#' Located a few miles southeast of modern Shao-hsing #184 in Chekiang (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:12). 

“2L.e., the modern Tung-hai Wiki or East China Sea. On the Wang Sacrifice see n. 103 to our translation of 
Shih chi Chapter 1 above. 

?! Our translation follows the emendation of tao 3B "the way" for shou &i "head" which "So-yin" claims follows 
the inscription at K'uei-chi in T'ang times; this reading is also supported by Wang Shu-min (6:221). 

#We follow the emendation suggested by "Cheng-yi" of hua # for chiu #i (again based upon the text of the 
inscription in T'ang times). 
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[stanza break] 

The Emperor, having united the lands under the celestial dome, 
impartially presides over ten-thousand cases, 

and the lands, far or near, are all quiet. 

He runs and regulates all things, 

investigates and verifies their reality, 

each in accord with its designation. 

He communicates with both the noble and the mean, 

thus things, good or bad, are all displayed before him, 
leaving no truth obscured. 

He decrees that people shall observe and propagate right conduct; 
she who has sons and remarries, 

is unfaithful to the dead [husband] and unchaste. 

Guard the separation between inner and outer living quarters. 
thus to prevent licentiousness, 

sa men and women can be pure and faithful. 

If a husband becomes a hog put out to stud,” 

killing him is not a crime; 

so men can all uphold righteous conduct. 

If a wife runs off to remarry, 

her sons should not regard her as mother, 

so people can ali be taught integrity and purity. 

His great governing has cleansed customs, 

and the world has received his influence. 

accepting the decent and the constant. 

Everyone follows his measures and rules, 

peacefully encouraging one another, 

each obedient to his ordinances. 

The black-haired are cultivated and clean, 

and everyone is happy to have the same regulations 

so they gracefully maintain the great peace. 

The coming generations shall respectfully follow his form, 
thus to rule until the end of time, 

then this carriage or ship" will never founder. 
The accompanying vassals, lauding his legacy, 
ask to inscribe this text on the stone [monument]; 
may His Glory pass down as refined in this inscription! 


[263] On his return, the Emperor passed by Wu and crossed the Chiang at Chiang- 
ch'eng LA.“ He traveled northward along the coast and arrived at Lang-ya.? The prac- 
tioners of [magic] methods, Hsü Fu and the others, who had gone to sea to look for the drugs 
of immortality, but failed to find any after so many years and great expenditures, were afraid 
of being reprimanded. He then deceived [the Emperor]: 


*55 The following section departs from the prosodical norm of these inscriptions by uniting two stanzas (thirty-six 
lines) under the same rhyme and subject. 
4 That is to say, he is sleeping with other women (see the discussion in "So-yin"). 
?" Metaphors for the state. 
A county north of modern Kou-jung 5€ County in Kiangsu (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:133n.). 
See n. 170 above. 
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"The elixir from P'eng-lai was obtainable, but we were constantly troubled by large 
sharks, and therefore were unable to get there. We would ask for someone skilled at archery 
to accompany us, so that, upon seeing the sharks, we could shoot them with automatic 
crossbows.”?? 

The Emperor dreamed of fighting with a god of the sea, who had the appearance of a 
man. He asked an Erudite in oneiromancy, who said: 

"The gods of the waters can not be seen. They use large fish and dragons as their 
scouts. Now Your Highness has sacrificed and prayed with complete sincerity, and yet there 
are these evil spirits. They should be eliminated. Then the good spirits can be invited here," 

Thus he ordered those who would go to sea to take tools with them to catch gigantic 
fish. And he himself carried an automatic crossbow, waiting to shoot the large fish when they 
appeared. He did not see any from Lang-ya to Mount Jung-ch'eng #81.” When he arrived 
at Chih-fu, he saw the large fish. He shot and killed one. Then he traveled along the coast to- 
ward the west. 272 
. [264] He became ill when he arrived at P'ing-yüan FFR Ford. The First bae 
disliked talk about death, thus none of the vassals ventured to talk about matters concerning 
his death. When His Highness' illness became worse, he wrote a letter with the imperial seal 
on it for the Noble Scion Fu-su, saying: "Come to attend my funeral at Hsien-yang and bury 
me!" The letter was sealed, but was kept in the office where Chao Kao ER, the Prefect of 
Palace Vehicles,” was temporarily in charge of imperial tallies and seals, and was not given 
to the messenger." On the ping-yin PIA day in the seventh month,”” the First Emperor 
passed away in the P'ing Terrace 2f in Sha-ch'iu i^ fr.?* Because His Highness passed 
away outside of the capital, Li Ssu, the Chancellor, was afraid lest the noble scions and the 
world rise up, thus he kept the matter secret and did not start the funeral. The coffin was 
loaded in an insulated carriage attended by the eunuchs the Emperor formerly favored. When- 
ever the carriage stopped, they presented food and the officials -memorialized affairs as be- 
fore.” The eunuchs would then approve the memorials from within the insulated carriage. 
Only Hu-hai, [his] son, Chao Kao, and five or six eunuchs:the Emperor had favored knew that 
His Highness had died. 

Chao Kao had once taught Hu-hai calligraphy and criminal laws and ordinances. Hu- 
hai was partial to him. Chao Kao thus conspired with Noble Scion Hu-hai and Chancellor Li 
Ssu to open the letter the Emperor sealed for Noble Scion Fu-su and to pretend that Chancellor 


2 On these lien-nu 1823, which we translate as "automatic" but which actually fired more than one shot simulta- 
neously, see Sawyer, p. 387, n. 52 and Ch'en Yüeh-chün M39, "Chiang-ling Ch'u-mu ch'u-t'u shuang-shih 
ping-she lien-fa nu yan-chiu" iL BE 28 Sui 1: ER HAE BBA, Wen-wu, 1990.5, 89-96. 

“In modern Jung-ch'éng County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:133n.). Both Wang Shu-min (6:222) and 
Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, pp. 661-2) argue that Jung and Ch'eng are two separate mountains and that the current 
text of this passage is corrupt. 

?? Along the northern shore of the Shantung Peninsula. 

?? South of modern P'ing-yiian County in Shantung, on the east bank of the Yellow River (Wang Li-ch'i, 
6:133n. and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:11-12). 

?* The notorious eunuch on whom see the text of this chapter below, our translation of Chapter 87, and Ma Fei- 
pai, pp. 321-7. 

55 Chung-ch'e fu-ling PER G. 

?* Shih chi, 87:2548 says Chao Kao wrote the letter for the First Emperor and the text of the letter indicates also 
that Meng T'ien should be given charge of the military. — ' 

P" Once again there is a problem with the dating, since there is no ping-yin day in the seventh month of this year 
(see p. 159 and n. 269 above). 

4 Northeast of modern Kuang-tsung RER County i in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6: 134n.). 

?? As if the First Emperor were still alive. 
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Li Ssu received the last words of the First Emperor at Sha-ch'iu to invest Hu-hai as the Heir. 
Furthermore, they forged a letter to Noble Scion Fu-su and Meng Tien, enumerating their 
crimes and allowing them to kill themselves.” A complete account of this can be found in the 
"Memoir on Li Ssu." 

They traveled on and eventually arrived at Chiu-yüan via Ching-hsing."" It happened 
to be hot and His Highness' insulated carriage smelled. Thus there was an edict for the ac- 
companying officials to order one tan of salted fish loaded on a carriage so as to disguise the 
smell. 

[265] They took the Straight Road back to Hsien-yang and started the funeral. Hu-hai, 
the Heir, succeeded to the throne and became the Second Generation Emperor — WEH.” In 
the ninth month, he buried the First Emperor at Mount Li. 

When the First Emperor had just ascended the throne, he started to dig and construct 
the Mount Li [Mausoleum]. After he had united the world, more than 700,000 convict labor- 
ers from the world were sent there.9* They dug through three {strata of] springs, poured in 
liquid bronze, and secured the sarcophagus. [Terra-cotta] houses, officials, unusual and valu- 
able things were moved in to fill it. He ordered artisans to make crossbows triggered by 
mechanisms. Anyone passing before them would be shot immediately. They used mercury to 
create rivers, the Chiang, the Ho, and the great seas, wherein the mercury was circulated me- 
chanically. On the ceiling were celestial bodies and on the ground geographical features. The 
candles were made of oil of dugong, which was not supposed to burn out for a long time. 

The Second Emperor said, "It is improper to set free those concubines of the Late Em- 
peror who have no sons." Thus they were ordered to die with the emperor. A great number 
of them died. After the coffin had been lowered [into the tomb], someone mentioned that the 
artisans who made the mechanisms knew everything about the hidden treasure. [The location 
of] the hidden treasure and the important things?” could be disclosed [by them]. When the 
grand event was over and the treasures were put into place, the middle section of the tomb 
passage was closed up, and the door to the outer section of the passage was lowered, thus the 
artisans were all closed in the tomb, no one escaping. Trees were planted to make tbe tomb 
resemble a mountain. 

[266] In the first year of his reign (209 B.C.), the Second Emperor was twenty-one 
years old. As the Prefect of the Palace Attendants,” Chao Kao was put in charge of things. 


W Rather than sentencing them to some more horrendous death. 

W See Shih chi Chapter 87. As indicated in several notes above, the events and texts recorded in Chapter 87 do 
not correspond exactly to those presented here. 

Y There is nothing in Shih chi Chapter 87 about this route which runs northwest from where the First Emperor 
died (in modern Shantung) through Ching-hsing (near modern Shih-chia Chuang in Hopei) all the way to Chiu- 
yüan (in modern Inner Mongolia). This was a much longer route back to the capital than travelling up the Yellow 
River Valley. Ku Yen-wu MX (1613-1682; cited in Takigawa, 6:67) believes that this route had been prede- 
termined by the First Emperor and "cleared" by Fu-su. To change the route would have thus aroused suspicion. 
Moreover, in Chapter 87 there ís a detailed description of Meng T'ien's attempt to protect himself and Fu-su by 
requesting confirmation of the order to commit suicide, and it is possible that the conspirators felt they should pro- 
ceed north to where Meng T'ien and Fu-su were stationed to be sure they would accede to this order before re- 
turning to Hsien-yang. Chavannes (2:193, n. 2) was troubled by this, too, and proposed emending Chiu-yüan to 
read T'ai-yüan XIA. 

9 This was in keeping with the First Emperor's wishes, see our translation of Shih chi, 6:236 above. Hereafter 
we refer to Hu-hai as "the Second Emperor." 

“On these numbers see Hang Te-chou MH, "Lüeh-t'an hsiu-chien Shih-huang-ling te yao-yi fu-tan" 
KL SG SEHE, K'ao-ku yii wen-wu ts'ung-k'an, 3(1985), 91-97. 

951 e, the First Emperor's corpse. 

46 Lang-chung ling BBR; see Hsü Lien-ta, p. 671. 
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The Second Emperor issued an edict to increase the sacrifices to the First Emperor's 
mausoleum and temple and to mountains and rivers as well as all other objects of worship. He 
ordered all his vassals to deliberate ways of honoring the First Emperor's temple. The assem- 
bled vassals, all knelt, bowed their head, and said, "In ancient times, the Son of Heaven had 
seven temples, the feudal lords, five temples, the grand masters, three témples. These temples 
were not to be abolished even after ten-thousand generations.” Now the First Emperor's is 
the foremost temple. The lands within the four seas have all offered their tribute and services 
to it. You have increased the number of its sacrifices, and the rites are thorough and com- 
plete. Nothing more can be added. As for the tombs of the former kings, some are in West- 
ern Yung,” some are at Hsien-yang. According to the rites, it is fitting that Your Highness 
personally offers wine in sacrifice only at the First Emperor's temple. From Duke Hsiang on, 
[one ancestral temple] will be abolished each generation. In all seven temples will be estab- 
lished. The vassals will offer sacrifices in accord with the norm, thus to honor the First Em- 
peror's temple as the prime temple of the Emperor. The Emperor should again use chen to 
refer to himself. " 

[267] The Second Emperor consulted Chao Kao: "I am young and have just ascended 
the throne. The black-haired are yet to come together to support me. The Late Emperor took 
tours of inspection to local seats of government to demonstrate his might. His prestige made 
the lands within the seas submissive. Now if I remain idle and do not make tours of inspec- 
tion, I will immediately show my weakness and have no way to make the world my subject." 

In the spring, the Second Emperor toured to the east to inspect the local seats of gov- 
ernment. Li Ssu accompanied him. They went to [Mount] Chieh-shih,”” travelled along the 
coast southward to K'uai-chi, and engraved [additional inscriptions] on all the monuments the 
First Emperor had erected. On the side of the monuments, the names of those great vassals 
who had accompanied him were inscribed, thus to make known the Late Emperor's magnifi- 
cent virtue: 

The Emperor said: "The inscriptions on the n monuments were all done by the First Em- 
peror. Now I have inherited his title, and the monument inscriptions failed to use [his posthu- 
mous title], the First Emperor; after a long time they could be mistaken as done by his 
successors. This does not do justice to his accomplished merit and magnificent virtue." 

His subject Li Ssu and his subject Feng Ch'ü-chi, the Chancellors, and his subject Te 
$H, the Grand Master of the Imperial Scribes,”"' risk their lives to say: "We vassals ask to 
inscribe this edict on all of the monuments, thus it wili clarify the [matter] . We risk our lives 
to request this." 

The Emperor decreed: "We approve." 

They then went to Liao-tung and turned home. 

[268] After this the Second Emperor adopted Chao Kao's [ideas] in the interpretation of 
laws. He secretly consulted Chao Kao: 

"The great vassals have not submitted, the officials are still mighty, and all the noble 
scions will certainly contend with me. What can I do about this?" 

Chao Kao said: "I surely wanted to say something, but have not ventured to do so. 
Ali of the Late Emperor's great vassals are from the world's noble [houses] of great renown of 


W Wang Li-ch'i (6:134) observes that five generations after a person had died, his tablet was removed from its 
own temple and place in the general T'ai-miao AM (Grand Temple). 

59* The former Ch'in capital. 

39 See n. 206 above. 

*? His surname is not known. 

W Yü-shih tai-fu PEEK X; the position next in importance to the Chancellor under the Ch'in (Hsü Lien-ta, p. 
983). 
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the last several generations. [These houses] have accumulated merit through achievement and 
service, and thus have carried on generation after generation for some time. Being insignifi- 
cant and of mean birth, [ have now been fortunately hand-picked by Your Majesty and, by 
your order, hold a high position in charge of the palace affairs. The great vassals are unhappy 
[about this]. Outwardly they go along with me. In their minds, they really do not subscribe to 
it. Now Your Highness is out of the capital. Would it not be better to take this chance to in- 
vestigate those governors of commanderies and commandants of counties who have committed 
crimes and punish them, so as, in the first place, to demonstrate your prestige to the world, 
and to eliminate, in the second place, those whom you have not approved of your whole life? 
Nowadays, [people] do not follow civil [procedures], but decide everything by military power. 
I hope that Your Majesty would after all follow the trend without hesitation, and act immedi- 
ately before the vassals have time to make plans. If my perceptive ruler would call together 
those who have been left behind and bring them to service, make the mean noble, make the 
poor rich, and bring the distant close to you, then those high or low would all gather around 
you and the state would be at peace. "? f 

The Second Emperor said: "Excellent!" Thus he proceeded to kill the great vassals 
and the noble scions. In one criminal case, petty officers, his close attendants, and the three 
officials of the [Palace] Attendants’? were all involved; none of them were able to remain in 
their positions, and six noble scions!'^ were slaughtered in Tu KL.” The Noble Scion Chiang- 
lü 418] and his two brothers were imprisoned in the inner palace, and were the last to be sen- 
tenced for their crimes. The Second Emperor sent an envoy with a decree for Chiang-lü: 
"You failed to serve as vassals and this crime demands your death. The officers should carry 
out the law at once!" 

Chiang-lü said: "With regard to propriety at court, we have never ventured to go 
against the Master of Ceremonies. With regard to our presence in the temples, we have never 
ventured to engage in misconduct. With regard to receiving orders or replying to a question, 
we have never ventured to misspeak. What do you mean when you say we failed to serve as 
vassals? We would like to know our crime before we die." 

The envoy said: "I was not able to take part in this decision. I merely received orders 
to carry this out." 

Chiang-lü looked up to heaven and cried out repeatedly: "Oh, Heaven! We committed 
no crime!" 

These three brothers, in tears, all drew their swords to kill themselves. The members 
of the royal clan were shocked. Those vassals who admonished the emperor were considered 
to be slandering him. The great ministers toadied to him to keep their salaries. And the 
black-haired were shocked. 

In the fourth month, the Second Emperor returned to Hsien-yang and said: "The Late 
Emperor considered the court in Hsien-yang too small, therefore he laid out the Hall of O- 
p'ang. The construction of the buildings was yet to be finished, when His Highness passed 
away. [*269*] We withdrew those builders and had them spread the earth [over the mauso- 
leum] at Mount Li. The work at Mount Li is now largely complete. If we leave the Hall of 
O-p'ang unfinished, then it will show this undertaking started by the Late Emperor was a 


°° This speech also differs considerably from that recorded in Li Ssu's biography (Shih chi, 87:2552). 

NM "So.yin" says these were all officials of the Palace Attendants. 

?* Shih chi, 87:2552 says "twelve noble scions were executed in Hsien-yang and had their corpses exposed in the 
market place, ten princesses were drawn and quartered in Tu." 

43 About 35 miles south of Hsien-yang and a few miles southwest of modern Ch'ang-an &*Z in Shensi (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 2:6). 
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mistake." He resumed building the Hall of O-p'ang, from which he could soothe the four 
uncivilized tribes, as was planned by the First Emperor. 

He enlisted fifty-thousand archers to guard Hsien-yang. He had them trained by shoot- 
ing dogs, horses, and animals. Since there were a great number of people to feed and he fig- 
ured there would not be enough food, he levied and shipped in beans, millet, and hay from the 
local seats of government. The shippers were all ordered to bring their own food. Within 
three-hundred li of Hsien-yang, no one should eat these grains. He applied the laws even 
more harshly than before. 

In the seventh month, Ch'en Sheng MBA! and others [on their way to become] garri- 
son soldiers, rebelled in the territory that was formerly Ching [i.e., Ch'u], claiming [that they 
were restoring] Ch'u to greatness. Ch'en Sheng enthroned himself as the King of Ch'u, based 
at Ch'en WE,” and sent his generals to seize territory. The youths in the local seats of govern- 
ment east of the Mount, having suffered under Ch'in's officials, ali killed their governors, 
commandants, prefects and assistants, rising in revolt in response to Ch'en She BR"? They 
invested each other as marquis or king and allied [to fight] westward, which they called the 
"Expedition against Ch'in:" Cases like this were too many to count. One internuncio,"? com- 
ing back from being despatched to the east, reported the rebellion to the Second Emperor. 
The Second Emperor was angered and gave him to the legal officials. After this, when a mes- 
senger arrived, in reply to His Highness' questions, he would say, "They are bands of bandits. 

The governors and commandants of [those] commanderies have been pursuing them. Now 
they are all apprehended. There is nothing to worry about!" His Highness was pleased. 

Wu Ch'en EE enthroned himself as the King of Chao; Wei Chiu #22,”? the King 
of Wei; Tien Tan FH (&,7? the King of Ch'i. The Magistrate of P'ei ili?“ rose [in rebellion] at 
P'ei.?5 Hsiang Liang MU raised troops in K'uai-chi Commandery. 

[270] In the winter of the second year (208 B.C.), Chou Chang E% and other gen- 
erals, who had been sent by Ch'en She, [moved] westward to the Hsi Wi,” with several- 
hundred-thousand troops. The Second Emperor was greatly alarmed and consulted his vassals: 
"What are we going to do about this?" 

Chang Han SHB, the Privy Treasurer,” said: "The bandits have arrived. They 
have more soldiers and might. Now it is too late [for you] to mobilize the nearby counties. 

“The Chung-hua edition ends the quotation here. Since the following lines do not fit the context in that read- 
ing, we understand the imperial speech to go on for another sentence. 

W His agnomen was She i# and he is also referred to below as Ch'en She; see his biography in Shih chi Chapter 
48 and Ma Fei-pai, pp. 391-7. 

WA county neat modern Huai- -yang HER County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:36n.). 

?* She was Ch'en Sheng's agnomen (see n. 305 above). 

9? Yeh-che 38 $1; sce Hsü Lien-ta, p. 936. 

=! One of Ch'en Sheng's lieutenants, see Shih chi, 48:1953 and especially 1955. 

32 Another member of Ch'en Sheng's camp who was a former member of the Wei royal family (Shih chi, 
48:1956 and Ma Fei-pai, p. 418). 

25 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 94 and Ma Fei-pai, p. 419. 

Le., Liu Pang #138, the first emperor of the Han dynasty (see his annals in Shih chi Chapter 8). 

?5 Name of a county near the modern county of the same name in northwest Kiangsu (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:136n. 
and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

#8 Hsiang Yen's Ak son, see Shih chi, 7:295-300 and passim as well as Ma Fei-pai, pp. 407-11. 

WA former retainer of the Lord of Ch'un-shen #4 (see Shih chi Chapter 78) and adviser to Hsiang Yen (Shih 
chi, 48:1954). 

28 A river in modern Lin-t'ung KR County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:136n.). 

3 He led troops to put down Ch'en Sheng's rebellion, but was later defeated by Hsiang Yi SUN. After surren- 
during to Hsiang Yü, he was enfeoffed as the King of Yung FE, but later, following another defeat, he took bis 
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There are a lot of convicts at Mount Li. I would ask to pardon them and give them weapons 
io strike back. " 

The Second Emperor then issued an amnesty on a great scale throughout the world and 
had Chang Han” command these troops.”? Chang Han attacked and defeated Chou Chang's 
army, putting it to rout, and killed Chou Chang at Ts'ao-yang WIH.”? The Second Emperor 
increased [his forces] by sending Ssu-ma Hsin HSA and Tung Yi #85, the Chief 
Scribes,"* to assist Chang Han in his campaign against the bandits. They killed Ch'en Sheng 
at Ch'eng Fu 452,” defeated Hsiang Liang in Ting-t'ao M°! and eliminated Wei Chiu at 
Lin-chi 8835.5? After the renowned generals of the bandits from the [former] Ch'u territory 
were all dead, Chang Han crossed the Ho northward and assaulted Hsieh #k, the King of 
Chao, at Chii-lu $E. 

[271] Chao Kao dissuaded the Second Emperor [from attending court]: "The Late Em- 
petor was in control of the world for a long time, thus no vassal would venture to make mis- 
takes or to offer wrong advice. Now Your Highness has a lot of years [yet to live] and has 
[only] recently ascended the throne; why should you make decisions together with the minis- 
ters at court. Should you make a mistake, you show your weakness to your assembled vas- 
sals. The Son of Heaven uses chen when referring to himself. He should not let his voice be 
heard [by others." Thus the Second Emperor would usually stay within the forbidden quar- 
ters and decide all matters with Chao Kao. Thereafter, even the high officials were hardly 
able to see him in court. The number of bandits and thieves increased and the need to send 
out soldiers from within the Pass to attack the bandits in the east increased constantly. 

Feng Ch'ü-chi, the Chancellor of the Right, Li Ssu, the Chancellor of the Left, and 
Feng Chieh,*” a general, proceeded to admonish: "Bands of bandits have risen simultaneously 
east of the Pass. We have raised soldiers and killed them in attacks, with a great number of 
casualties, but we still can not stop them. There are so many bandits because [the demands on 
people to serve] as garrison soldiers, transporters, and laborers are too harsh and the taxes on 
lands and people are too heavy. We would ask to halt, for the time being, the construction at 
the Hall of O-p'ang and reduce the military and transport within the four quarters." 

The Second Emperor said: "I have learned from Han [Fei] Tzu: 'Yao and Shun's ts'ai 
K-wood rafters [of their houses] had not been stripped [of bark], the thatch [on their roofs] 
was not trimmed even. They ate from earthen bowls and drank from earthen cups. ?? Even 


own life (see Wang Li-ch'i, 6:136n. and Shih chi Chapters 7 and 8). 

5? We believe he was Chiang-tso Shao-fu HE/PRI (Privy Treasurer of Construction) at this time, a position 
which fits better his duties as outlined in this chapter. 

Wi See also Chang Ch'uan-hsi KAMB, "Kuan-yü ‘Chang Han chün' yi 'Wang Li chün' te kuan-bsi wen-t'i" 
WA SE HU SEL ER EBE RHIAN ARI, in Chang's Ch'in Han wen-t'í yen-chiu RRRA A. (Peking: Pei-ching Ta- 
hsüeh Ch'u-pan-she, 1985), pp. 336-41. 

53 T e. the freed convicts. 

#3 A pavilion located southeast of modern Ling-pao $E County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:136n.). 

3 Ssu-ma Hsin figures in subsequent events in this chapter and also in Chapters 7 and 8 below. 

95 See Shih chi, 92:2612-3 and 15:758 where Tung's position is given as Tu-wei #857 (Capital Commandant; 
Hsü Lien-ta, p. 816). 

95 Chang-shih R Œ; see also preceding note. 

3? A city southeast of modern Po % County in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:136n.). 

#8 A county near the modern county of the same name in western Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

= A county east of modern Feng-ch'iu 1 Er: County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:136n.). 

V Chao Hsieh Ek, see Shih chi, 8:355 and 89:2578. 

“LA county southwest of modern P'ing-hsiang "E #8 County in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:136n.). 

“See our translation of Shih chi, 6:236 above. 
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the stipends for the gatekeepers could not be more frugal than that! ‘Yi fi cut through the 
gorge of Lung-men ABI, drained the flood in Ta-hsia Xf, dredging the Ho™ to release the 
accumulated waters and let them flow into the sea. He himself handled the earth-pounder and 
shovel, so the hair had worn off his shanks. Even the hardships of slaves or captives could 
not be greater than that. The reason for one to be noble enough to possess the world is that he 
can give full rein to his wishes and fet his desires run wild. A lord gives weight to the clarity 
of the laws and his subordinates do not venture to do wrong, thus he can control the lands 
within the seas. With the fords of Yeu and Hsia [i.e., Yao and Shun], who were noble enough 
to be Sons of Heaven, yet forced themselves to undergo hardship and suffering, as an example 
for the families of the hundred cognomens, why did they need laws anyway? I am honored as 
the lord of ten-thousand chariots, but I do not really have that many. I want to have an escort 
of one-thousand chariots and followers in tens of thousands of chariots to substantiate my title. 
Besides, when the Late Emperor, rising from a feudal lord to unify the world, had pacified the 
world and driven out the four-uncivilized tribes to secure the frontiers, he built palaces to 
manifest his success. You have seen what remains of the Late Emperor's enterprise. Now, 
within the two years after I have ascended the throne, bands of bandits arise simultaneously. 
You are unable to stop them, .and, moreover, want to halt what the Late Emperor started. 
This shows, in the first place, that you can do nothing to requite the Late Emperor and, in the 
second place, that you can do nothing to devote your loyalty to me. Why should you be in 
your positions?” 

‘He gave Feng Ch'ü-chi, Li Ssu, and Feng Chieh [*272*] to the judicial officers to in- 
vestigate and reprimand their other faults. Feng Ch'ü-chí and Feng Chieh said: “A general or 
a chancellor should not be insulted." So they killed themselves. Li Ssu was finally impris- 
oned and sentenced to receive the five punishments.” 

[273) In the third year (207 B.C.), Chang Han and others led their soldiers to besiege 
Chü-lu. Hsiang Yu 401,” the Commander in Chief* of Ch'u, took-Ch'u's soldiers and 
went to Chü-lu's rescue. In the winter, Chao Kao became the Chancellor, eventually decided 
Li Ssu's case, and killed him.” E 

In [the following] summer, Chang Han and others were beaten off several times in bat- 
tles. The Second Emperor had someone reprimand Chang Han. Chang Han was fearful. He 
sent Ssu-ma Hsin, the Chief Scribe, to ask for instructions. Chao Kao neither received him 
nor replied to him. Ssu-ma Hsin, in fear, fled. Chao Kao had someone pursue him but they 
could not catch him. Ssu-ma Hsin went to see Chang Han and said: "Chao Kao is in charge 
of the affairs in the palace. You, sir, will be killed whether or not you have merit." Hsiang 
Yi fiercely attacked :Ch'in's army and took Wang Li”? prisoner. Chang Han and others 
consequently surrendered to the feudal lords with their soldiers. 

43 A passage in the current Han Fei Tzu (19:1b, SPPY) approximates these lines. 

“4Lung-men were mountains located north of modern Ho-chin ii£ County in Shansi on the west bank of the 
Yellow River (in modern Shensi, sec T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35). Ta-hsia indicates the region which is now south- 
central Shansi. In another record of this speech (Shih chi, 87:2553) Ho is omitted (see Wang Shu-min, 6:227). 

“Here the Second Emperor contains a rough approximation of the text in the extant Han Fei Tzu (19:1b, 
SPPY). On these two quotations see also Wang Shu-min (6:226-28). 

M6 The five punishments were tatooing, slicing off the nose, cutting the leg off at the knee, castration, and be- 
heading (see Wang Li-ch'i, 6:137n.). Takigawa (6:79) believes this line is an interpolation, since Li Ssu was pun- 
ished as a result of Chao Kao's slander in bis own biography (Shih chi, 87:2560-1). But it seems "five 
punishments" is used pars pro toto here to indicate the Ch'in legal system that Li Ssu helped to create. See also 
the account of Li Ssu's execution on Shih chi, 87:2562. 

“See his annals in Shih chi Chapter 7 and see also Ma Fei-pai, pp. 407-11. 


** Shang chiang-chiin LH4@ 
*? Bodde argues that this date ‘for Li Ssu's execution is incorrect (Unifier, p. 85). 
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On the chi-hai ÈZ day in the eighth month, Chao Kao decided to rebel. He was 
afraid that Ch'in's vassals would not listen to him, thus he first made a test: He presented a 
deer to the Second Emperor, calling it a horse. The Second Emperor laughed and said: "You 
must be wrong to call a deer a horse!" He asked his attendants. Some of them kept silent, 
some said a horse to comply with Chao Kao, and some said a deer. Chao Kao thus plotted to 
implicate, in terms of the law, those who said a deer. Afterward, all Ch'in's vassals held 
Chao Kao in awe.” 

Chao Kao had said many times that the bandits to the east of the Pass could not do any 
harm. After Hsiang Yü had taken Wang Li and others prisoner at Chü-lu and pushed forward, 
after Chang Han had been beaten off several times and had memorialized to ask for more sup- 
port, after Yen, Chao, Ch'i, Ch'u, Han, and Wei all had enthroned their kings and the people 
to the east of the Pass had all rebelled against Ch'in's officers in response to the feudal lords, 
marching their people west, and after the Magistrate of P'ei, leading several tens of thousands 
soldiers, had captured the Wu Pass and had someone secretly contact Chao Kao, Chao Kao 
was afraid that the Second Emperor would go into a rage, killing even him; thus he declined to 
go to court on account of sickness. 

The Second Emperor saw in his dream a white tiger bite the horse on the left side of 
his [carriage] team and kill it. He was uneasy and consulted oneiromancers. The oracle was: 
"The Ching River is casting its evil influence." The Second Emperor thus fasted in the Wang- 
yi 389€ [*274*] Palace?” and was about to sacrifice to the Ching by throwing four white 
horses into the river. He had a messenger reprimand [Chao] Kao on account of the problem of 
the bandits. [Chao] Kao was afraid and thus secretly conspired with Yen Lo 842, his son-in- 
law and the Prefect” of Hsien-yang, and his younger brother Chao Ch'eng £X: "His High- 
ness refused to listen to admonition. Now matters are critical, and he wants to lay the blame 
on our clan. I intend to remove His Highness and enthrone the Noble Scion Ying 2.3 The 
[Noble Scion] Tzu Ying 1-9 is kind and self-effacing. The common people ali uphold his 
words." 

He had the Prefect of Palace Attendants work with him from within the palace. On the 
pretext that there were great numbers of thieves, he ordered Yen Lo to call up officers and 
send out soldiers. Having kidnapped Yen Lo's mother and placed her in his [own] house, 
Chao Kao sent Yen Lo with more than one-thousand officers and soldiers to the gate of the 
Wang-yi Palace. Yen Lo apprehended the Prefect and the Supervisor?” of the Palace 
Guards, saying: "The bandits went in here. Why didn't you stop them?" The Prefect of the 
Palace Guards said: "The soldiers posted around the residence are very attentive. How could 
there be thieves venturing to enter the palace?" Yen Lo then cut down the Prefect of the Pal- 
ace Guards and entered directly with officers, shooting arrows as they proceeded. The palace 
attendants and eunuchs were frightened. Some of them ran away and some resisted. Those 
who resisted were immediately killed. Several dozen died. The Prefect of the Palace Atten- 
dants and Yen Lo went in together and shot at the drapery behind His Highness' throne. The 


WSee n. 181 above. 

V! See Shih chi, 87:2562. 
Ss Southeast of modern Ching-yang 2284 County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:138n.); see also Ma Fei-pai, p. 

1. 

3 Ling 4; Hsü Lien-ta, p. 327. 

He was either the Second Emperor's nephew or the First Emperor's younger brother (cf. Ma Fei-pai, pp. 
101-2) and the rest of this chapter. 

55 Wei ling #19 (also Wei-shih ling it 2); cf. Hsü Lien-ta, p. 93. 

56 See n. 229 above. 
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Second Emperor was angered and called his attendants. The attendants were all unsettled by 
their fear and would not fight. There was one eunuch who waited on him by his side and did 
not venture to leave. The Second Emperor went into [his chamber] and asked him: "Why 
didn't you tell me earlier, so that | wouldn't end up like this?" The eunuch said: "I didn't 
dare to say a word, thus I was able to keep myself intact. If I had told you earlier, 1 would 
have been executed with the others. Why do you think I am still alive?" 

Yen Lo approached the Second Emperor and enumerated the Second Emperor's faults: 
"Your Honor has been arrogant and licentious and killed people without reason. The entire 
world has rebelled against Your Honor. Your Honor should take the necessary steps on your 
own behalf.” The Second Emperor said: "Is it possible for me to see the Chancellor?" Yen 
Lo said: "Impossible!" The Second Emperor said: "I wish to be the king of a commandery." 
This found no approval. He then said: "I wish to be a marquis of ten-thousand households." 
This found no approval. He said: "I wish together with my wife and children to be common- 
ers like ali the other noble scions." Yen Lo said: "Your subject has received orders from the 
Chancellor to put Your Honor to death on the world's behalf. Even if Your Honor has many 
things to say, this vassal of yours dares not to report them." He directed his soldiers to enter 
the chamber. The Second Emperor killed himself. 

[275] Yen Lo returned to report Chao Kao. Chao Kao then called in all the great vas- 
sals and noble scions to inform them the grounds for killing the Second Emperor. He said, 
"Ch'in was formerly a state [ruled] by a King. The First Emperor became the lord of the 
world, thus he called himself emperor. Now the Six States have again enthroned their own 
kings, and Ch'in's territory is decreasing. It is not permissible with this empty title to rule as 
an emperor. It is fitting to rule as a king as before." He enthroned the Noble Scion Tzu 
Ying, the son of the Second Emperor's elder brother, King of Ch'in, and buried the Second 
Emperor as a commoner in the Yi-ch'un Park V f*/6 at Tu-nan ffHj.5* He ordered Tzu 
Ying to fast. He was supposed to receive his vassals in the ancestral temple and accept the 
royal seal. After five days of fasting, Tzu Ying plotted with two of his sons*’: "Chao Kao, 
the Chancellor, has killed the Second Emperor in the Wang-yi Palace. He was afraid that the 
vassals would kill him, thus, pretending that he was acting according to principle, he en- 
throned me. .I have heard that Chao Kao has actually made an agreement with Ch'u that he 
would exterminate the Ch'in clan and rule Kuan-chung™ as king. Now he has ordered me to 
fast and pay homage to the temple. This [means] he intends to kill us in the temple,” If I de- 
cline to go on account of sickness, the Chancellor will certainly come here in person. When 
he comes, we kill him." [Chao] Kao sent someone to request the presence of Tzu Ying and 
several others. Tzu Ying declined to go. Chao Kao, as expected, came in person and said: 
"The affairs in the ancestral temple are most important. Why haven't you come?" Tzu Ying 
then stabbed Chao Kao in the fasting hall and put the three families of Chao Kao's household 
to death and made it known to the people of Hsien-yang. 

Tzu Ying was the King of Ch'in for forty-six days. The Magistrate of P'ei, a 
general of Ch'u, defeated Ch'in's army and entered the Wu Pass. He then arrived at Pa-shang 
il: (Pa Heights)? and sent someone to arrange for Tzu Ying to surrender. Tzu Ying thus 


362 


37 Suggesting that the Second Emperor commit suicide. 

8 We have not located a place named Tu-nan and suspect this simply means "south of Tu" (see n. 315 above). 
The Yi-ch'un Garden was east of the palace of the same name (cf. Wang Li-ch'i, 6:138n. and Ma Fei-pai, p. 
541). 

9 According to Shih chi, 87:2563, Tzu Ying also enlisted the help of a eunuch, Han T'an 8. 

?* See n. 205 above. 

Mi Where the entire clan would gather to sacrifice. 

© Shih chi, 5:221 says he ruled “more than a month," and Shih chi, 87:2563 says "three mont 
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tied a cord around his neck, rode in a white carriage harnessed with white horses," and, hold- 
ing the seal and the tally of the Son of Heaven, surrendered near the Chih R Road 
[Pavilion]. 

"The Magistrate of P'ei then entered Hsien-yang to seal up the doors of palaces, resi- 
dences, and the imperial and state treasuries and withdrew his troops to Pa-shang. After he 
had stayed there for more than one month, the feudal lords' troops arrived. Hsiang Chi 
WAE was the head of the alliance. He killed Tzu Ying, Ch'in's noble scions, and the mem- 
bers of its clan. Then he massacred [the people of] Hsien-yang, set fire to its palaces and resi- 
dences, took its boys and girls prisoner, and collected its treasures, goods, and wealth to share 
with the feuda] lords. After having exterminated Ch'in, each [of Ch'in's three former gener- 
als] was allotted one-third of Ch'in's territory; they called themselves the King of Yung E 
[Chang Han], the King of Chai Æ [Ssu-ma Hsin], and the King of Ti Æ [Tung Yi]; they 
were known as the Three Chin. Hsiang Yii became the Hegemon of Western Ch'u, in charge 
of apportioning the world and investing feudal lords. Ch'in was then completely exterminated. 
[*276*] Five years later (202 B.C.), the world was pacified by Han. 


His Honor the Grand Scribe says: "Ch'in's ancestor Earl Yi 551,9 having merit during 
the time of T'ang EF and Yeu BE, was enfeoffed with land and a cognomen. During the 
time of the Hsia and the Yin, the Ch'in declined and were scattered. When Chou was declin- 
ing, the Ch'in prospered and built their state on the western frontier. Since [the time of] Duke 
Mu, it gradually encroached upon the lands of feudal lords and eventually made the First Em- 
peror successful. The First Emperor thought his achievements exceded those of the Five Em- 
perors, his land was larger than that of the Three Kings, and he was ashamed to be compared 
with them. How excellent Scholar Chia's 8? words were in his demonstration [of Ch'in's 
faults]: ?"! 


Ch'in united and incorporated the lands of the feudal lords east of the Mount 
into more than thirty commanderies, mended ferries and forts, and refined their armor 
and weapons to guard them. Nevertheless, when Ch'en She, with a group of a few 
hundred unorganized militia raised their arms and cried out loud, with hoe-handles and 
simple clubs instead of bows and pole-hammers, looking to the next village for their 
food, they swept across the world. Ch'in's strategic defiles were not guarded, its 


* Overlooking the Pa River about 10 miles southeast of modern Sian and less than 20 southeast of the Ch'in 
capital at Hsien-yang (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:6). 

% As if going to his own funeral. 

33 The first post stop heading east out of Hsien-yang, just northeast of modern Sian (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:138n.). 

9551 ¢., Hsiang Yü (praenomen Chi). 

sat They held, respectively, (1) the west part of modern Shensi and the east of Kansu, (2) the east of Shensi, and 
(3) the northern portions of that province (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:138n.). 

** Also written as Yi Zi, he was the ancestor of the tribes bearing the Ying FA cognomen, skilled in hunting and 
herding, who served several of the early emperors, aided Yü (8 in controlling the flood, and was killed by (or 
yielded to) Ch'i BX in a struggle over the succession (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:139n.). 

Te., Yao and Shun. 

“Chia Yi RAR (201-169 B.C-): see his biography in Shih chi Chapter 84. 

"This is essentially the text of Chia Yi's "Kuo Ch'in lun" 32838 (On the Faults of Ch'in) which Chia Yi 
wrote and which also appears in Hsin shu #78 (Chia Tzu Hsin shu chiao-shih BT ARBRE, Chi Yu-chang 
WER, ed. [Taipei: Chung-kuo Wen-hua Tsa-chih-she, 1974], pp. 1-74) and Wen ksiian NE, S1:1a-3b. The 
original text consists of three sections: the first on the First Emperor, the next on the Second Emperor, and the 
last on Tzu Ying. Ssu-ma Ch'ien has rearranged them here by placing the third section first (see also Chavannes, 
2:218-9, n. 3). On variants between the texts of Chia Yi's essay and the text here see Wang Shu-min, 6:231-246. 
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passes and bridges not defended, its long pole-hammers not swung, and its mighty 
crossbows not fired. Ch'u's forces were able to penetrate deeply to fight Ch'in at 
Hung-men #51"1],”? and there were no barriers to hamper them. Then the lands east of 
the Mount were in great turmoil: the feudal lords simultaneously. rose in revolt, and 
the brave and the eminent invested one another. Ch'in had Chang Han lead troops to 
campaign east. Chang Han accordingly used the host of his three armies to bargain 
[with Ch'in and feudal lords] from outside the capital and conspired against his 
sovereign. That Ch'in's vassals could not be trusted can be seen from this. After Tzu 
Ying was enthroned, to the very end he was not aware of this. Provided that Tzu Ying 
had had the ability of a mediocre ruler, even with mediocre assistants and with the 
chaos east of the Mount, Ch'in's territory could have been kept intact and in hand. Its 
ancestral temple's sacrifices need not have terminated. ` 

[277] The land of Ch'in, sheltered by mountains and bound by the Ho as its 
fortress, is a region of forts on four sides. From Duke Mu on down to the King of 
Ch'in/? for more than twenty [generations of] lords Ch'in was usually the most virile 
among the feudal lords. It was not that every generation was worthy, but that their 
geographical location made them so. Besides, the world had at least once united their 
wills and joined their forces to attack Ch'in. During that time, the worthy lined up 
with the wise, excellent generals commanded their armies, and worthy chancellors 
exchanged their plans, nevertheless, they were obstructed by the strategic defiles and 
could not move forward. Ch'in then invited them into its lands to fight by opening up 
is passes for them. The one-million soldiers of the alliance thus were routed and 
subsequently defeated, It was not that [the alliance] was in need of courage, strength, 
and wisdom, but that the geography [of Ch'in] and [its own] inner structure were not to 
its advantage. 

Ch'in incorporated small towns into great cities. It guarded defiles and forts by 
stationing troops there. Building high its fortress, it would not give battle but shut itself 
up within the passes and held the gorges, its soldiers with pole-hammers on their 
shoulders watching over them. The feudal lords, rising on their own, allied in con- 
venience and were without the good deeds of a throneless king. Their relations had yet 
to be close and their subordinates had yet to come in support. They were for the 
extermination of Ch'in in name, but in reality [only wanted] to gain an advantage.” 
When they saw that Ch'in's defiles were hard to overcome, they were sure to 
withdraw. Ch'in could then compose its land and its people to wait until the alliance 
broke apart, claim victory over the weak and support the exhausted, and command the 
lords of the great states. It would succeed without trouble in this land within the seas. 
[Ch'in's lord] would be as noble enough to be the Son of Heaven and rich enough to 
possess the whole world. But in reality he [Tzu Ying] was taken prisoner [by the 
alliance]. It was his way of saving himself from defeat that was wrong. 

[278] The First Emperor of Ch'in was smug and would never ask for advice. 
He let mistakes run their course and would never correct them. — This [trait] was 
inherited by the Second Emperor, who complied with it and did not change it, and, as 
he was felonious and harsh, he intensified the calamity. Tzu Ying was isolated without 
intimates and frail without supporters. These three rulers were all muddied and 
throughout their lives never came to their senses. That Ch'in was destroyed was only 
fitting. During their time, it is not that there were no thoughtful and perceptive people 
in the world. This being the case, the reason that they did not venture to devote their 
loyalty and eliminate the mistakes was that in Ch'in's common practice many [things] 


WA slope located near modern Hsiang Wang Ying Ji € & (King Hsiang's Camp) just east of Li-yi ME (which 
became Hsin-feng #124 in Han times; sec T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:6 and 15 as well as Wang Li-ch'i, 7:171n.). 

Le., the First Emperor. ` 

?* fn other words, each of the feudal lords was more intent on enhancing his own position than destroying Ch'in. 
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were forbidden as [politically] taboo; or, (if they did venture to do so], before they had 
finished [presenting] their loyal advice, they would be killed and their lives 
extinguished. This caused the intellectuals of the world to listen with attentive ears, to 
stand by with legs crossed, and to say nothing with their mouths tightly shut. Thus 
when the three rulers lost the way of governing, the loyal vassals dared not admonish, 
the resourceful intellectuals dared not plan, and, when the world was already in chaos, 
evil things were not brought to the sovereign's attention. Was this not lamentable! 

Knowing that a state fraught’? [with crime] was harmful to itself, the former 
kings set up dukes, ministers, grand masters, and knights in order to enforce laws and 
execute punishments, and the world was regulated. When the royal court was mighty, 
they could stop the violent, punish the unlawful, and the whole world submitted. When 
it was weak, the Five Hegemons’” campaigned [against each other], but the feudal 
lords listened [to the king]. When it was stripped of power, it protected itself within, 
adhered to [the strong] without, and its altars of soil and grain” were sustained. When 
the former Ch'in was prosperous, it made its laws more complicated, stiffened its 
punishments, and the world was shocked. When it was in decline, the common people 
harbored rancor and the lands within the seas rebelled against it. Thus the kings of 
Chou successively attained proper ways of governing and their reign lasted more than 
one-thousand years without interruption. [The kings of] Ch'in lost their way from first 
to last, thus their reign did not endure long. Looking at this matter from this view- 
point, the threads [leading] to the security or insecurity of a reign are far apart. 

A folk proverb has it: "The past remembered is a guide for the future." On 
this account, when a lord's scion rules a state, he examines the ways of governing in 
ancient times, tests them in his generation, refers to [current] human affairs, observes 
the laws of flourishing and perishing, and looks for what fits convenience and situation, 
[so that decisions on what] to adopt or not to adopt are made orderly, and what to 
correct or to reform are made timely. Thus the reign can endure for a long time and 
the altars of soil and grain can be secured.” 


Duke Hsiao # of Ch'in (r. 361-338 B.C.) grasped the strongholds of Han[-ku 
Pass] and [Mount] Hsiao and embraced the territory of the Land of Yung FE,”” both 
the lord himself and his vassals guarding them firmly with their eyes on the Chou 
court. He had the ambition to clean up the world, to encompass the lands under the 
celestial dome, to contain the four seas, and the intention to swallow up the eight 
wastelands. During that time, the Lord of Shang assisted him, within, to establish laws 
and measures, to strive in farming and weaving, and to hone [*279*] their readiness for 
defensive war, without, to ally with [some of] the feudal lords to fight against some of 
the others. Thus the Ch'in people folded their arms and seized the land beyond the Hsi 
Ho Fi inj 39 

After Duke Hsiao died, Kings Hui 8 (r. 337-311 B.C.) and Wu iX (r. 310-307 
B.C.), received the former enterprise and conformed to the inherited policy, annexing 


5 Wang Li-ch'i (6:160) reads yung-pi AERX as “the king being obscured." 

5 Generally referring to Duke Huan 18 of Ch'i (r. 685-643 B.C.), Duke Wen X of Chin (r. 636-628 B.C.), 
Duke Mu 7& of Ch'in (r. 659-621 B.C.), King Chuang AË of Ch'u (r. 613-591 B.C.), and Duke Hsiang X€ of 
Sung (r. 650-637 B.C.--see Wang Li-ch'i, 68:1690n.). On the variations in this grouping see Sydney Rosen, 
"Changing Conceptions of the Hegemon in Pre-Ch'in China,” in Ancient China, pp. 99-114. 

Y" She # was the temple of the spirit of land and chi #E was the temple of the spirit of grains; the term she-chi 
was often used to refer pars pro toto to the state. 

?* Here ends the third part of Chia Yi's essay. 

?? An ancient designation (of the Nine Lands) for the region including modern Shensi, Kansu, Tsinghai and the 
Ning-hsia Autonomous Region (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:140n.). 

©The commandery along the west bank of the Yellow River as it flows north to south dividing modern Shensi 
from Shansi (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:35); this territory originally belonged to Wei. 
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Han-chung in the south, seizing Pa and Shu in the west, encroaching upon the fertile 
territory of the east, and claiming there strategically vital commanderies. Alarmed, the 
feudal lords met to reach covenants and plotted to weaken Ch'in. They spared no 
precious ifems, valuable treasures, or rich lands in order to attract the intellectuals of 
the world, and allied together to bind their relations and befriend one another in unison. 
During that time, Ch'i had the Lord of Meng-ch'ang. dil, Chao had the Lord of 
P'ing-yüan JF FR, Ch'u had the Lord of Ch'un-shen #4, and Wei had the Lord of 
Hsin-ling (Bl?! These four lords were all perceptive and loyal, generous and kind. 
By respecting the worthy and valuing the intellectuals, they agreed to a Horizontal 
Alliance and forsook the Vertical Alliance,” uniting the people of Han, Wei, Yen, 
Ch'u, Ch'i, Chao, Sung, Wey, and Chung-shan. At that time, the Six States had 
intellectuals such as Ning Yüeh #4, Hsü Shang #219,“ Su Ch'in Æ% and Tu 
Ho *¢4#°"* making plans for them, Ch'i Ming 7883," Chou Ch'u ft, Ch'en Chen 
BILE 79 Chao Ku WH 2” Lou Huan 482288,” Chai Ching #9,” Su Li KAB,” and 
Yüch Yi 888?” communicating their ideas, Wu Ch'i E, Sun Pin 448,” Tai T'o 
ff fe" Ni Liang SEE,” Wang Liao E,” Tien Chi HÈ, Lien P'o WEKA,” and 
Chao She #27 controlling their troops. Sometimes, with their territory tenfold that 
of Ch'in and with a host of one million, they knocked at the door to the Pass to attack 
Ch'in. The Ch'in people opened the Pass and invited their opponents in. The army of, 
these nine countries hesitated, shrank back, and did not venture to move forward. 
Ch'in, without the expense of spending arrows or losing arrowheads was still able to 
put the feudal lords of the world in straits. After this, with the alliance disjoined and 
the treaty dissolved, the feudal lords contended with one another to cede and offer their 
territory to Ch'in. Ch'in with its excess energy dealt with them when they were 
exhausted. It chased the fleeing and drove the routed, leaving one million corpses 
lying on the ground, the flow of their blood floating away shields. Availing itself of 
every advantage, it persecuted the world, reapportioned the rivers and mountains.” 
The mighty countries asked permission to submit, and the weak ones paid homage in its 
court. Later on, during the time of Kings Hsiao-wen and Chuang-hsiang, as they were 
^N 
3 Sce the biographies of these four lords in Shih chi Chapters 75-78. 
The tsung WÈ or Vertical (north-south) Alliance was directed against Ch'in; the keng {i or Horizontal (east- 
west) Alliance by led by Ch'in. See also the Translators’ Note to Chapter 69-on these terms. 

38 A native of Chao, according to "So-yin." ' 

Wang Li-ch'i (6:141n.) says he was from Sung. 

555 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 69. 

#6 A vassal of Chou ("So-yin"). 

WA vassal of Eastern Chou who later served Ch'u, Ch'in and Han ("So-yin"). 

355 A noble scion of Chou: who also served Ch'in ("So-yin"). 

#9 See Ting-pu shih-chung, p. 678 and Ma Fei-pai, p. 274-9. 

39 "So-yin" says he was from Ch'u, 

9! See n. 339 to Chapter 5 above. 

9? From the state of Wei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:141n.). 

9! Su Ch'in's younger brother, see his biography in Shih chi Chapter 69. 

“4 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 81. 

?5 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 65. 

5 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 65. 

"7 A Chao general according to Wang Li-ch'i (6:14 1n.). 

95 "So-yin" notes that he and Wang Liao were noted warriors. 

“See n. 397 above and Ting-pu shih-chung, p. 637. 

“WA general of the state of Ch'i, see Ting-pu shih-chung, pp. 675-6. 

“See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 81. 

“2 Sec his biography in Shih chi Chapter 81. 

“ Referring to Ch'in's reapportionment of the land into chün BB and hsien RE. 
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on the throne [only] for a short term, the state and the ruling house were devoid of 
[major] events. 

[280] When it came to the First Emperor, succeeding to the great achievements 
of six generations, he waved his long whip to run the lands under the celestial dome, 
swallowed up the two Chou [courts] and exterminated the feudal lords, stepped into the 
most honorable post and controlled that within the six paired [directions], and held 
switches and clubs to flog the world, so that his prestige shook the four seas. He took 
the territory of the Hundred Yüeh [tribes] in the south, making it into Kuei-lin and 
Hsiang commanderies. The lords of the Hundred Yüeh bowed their heads, with cords 
tied around their necks, and entrusted their fate to the [Ch'in] judicial officers. Then 
he had Meng Tien build the Great Wall in the north and guard the frontier, driving 
the Hsiung-nu more than seven-hundred /j away. The barbarians dared not to come 
down south to herd their horses, and their warriors dared not to use their bows to 
avenge themselves. At this point, he abolished the ways of governing of the former 
kings and burned the books of the hundred schools in order to keep the black-haired 
simple. He tore down famous city-walls, [*281*] and killed the powerful and the elite. 
He collected weapons from around the world. Gathering them in Hsien-yang, he 
melted and cast them into bells and twelve bronze statues in order to weaken the 
black-haired people. After this, he followed [the countours of Mount] Hua to make 
fortifications and utilized the Ho as a moat.“ Holding to the fortifications thousands of 
chang [above] and looking down a gorge of unfathomable depth was his idea of a 
fastness. He had good generals and powerful crossbows guard vital places and 
trustworthy vassals and elite troops display sharp weapons to question all who passed. 
The world under these [measures] was pacified. In the First Emperor's mind, he 
thought the fastness within the Pass and thousands of li of bronze walls would be the 
estate for ten-thousand generations of his descendants to rule as emperor. 

After the First Emperor died, Ch'in's remaining prestige was still felt [in the 
lands] of different customs. [Nevertheless 5] Ch'en She--who was a lad from a home 
with window-frames made of broken jars and door-handles made of cords, a migrant 
farmworker, and a soldier sent off [to the frontier], whose talent was below that of the 
average man, who had neither the worthiness of Confucius or Mo Ti nor the wealth of 
T'ao Chu MIA” or Yi Tun 4448," who came forth humbly from the ranks, and who 
rose in revolt from among a squad in a company--led his exhausted and unorganized 
soldiers, a troop of several hundred, to turn around and attack Ch'in. They cut trees 
for weapons and raised bamboo poles as standards. The people of the world gathered 
like clouds in response and brought their own provisions [*282*] to follow him. 
Consequently, the powerful and the elite to the east of the Mount ali rose up to destroy 
the Ch'in clan. 

Moreover, Ch'in's world was neither small nor weak. The territory of the 
Land of Yung and the fastnesses of [Mount] Hsiao and the Han[-ku] Pass remained as 
they were. Ch'en She's position was not more respectable than that of the lords of 


See also Arthur N. Waldron, "The Problem of the Great Wall of China," HJAS, 43(1983), 643-63, Wal- 
dron's The Great Wall of China, From History to Myth (Cambridge: Cambridge. University Press, 1990), and 
Bodde, "Ch'in," pp. 101-2. 

“Reading the variant chien #4 for chan 81 (cf. Wang Shu-min, 6:239). According to the Chung-hua text this 
sentence would read "he cut off [portions of Mount] Hua to make fortifications.“ 

“5Some sort of conjunction is called for here; Wang Shu-min (6:240) notes that in several editions jan-erh $8 Mi 
begins this sentence. 

le., Fan Li 168, who came from Ch'u, aided the King of Yüeh, Kou-chien 518€ to defeat Wu and then 
went to T'ao fil (north of modern Ting-t'ao PE in Shantung) where he called himself His Honor Chu ^k of T'ao 
P4 and made his fortune (see Wang Li-ch'i, 6:142n. and Shih chi, 41:1751). 

He studied with the Duke of T'ao-chu and became a wealthy merchant and the owner of livestock (cf. Wang 
Li-ch'i, 6:142n. and Wang Shu-min, 6:240). 
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Ch'i, Ch'u, Yen, Chao, Han, Wei, Sung, Wey, and Chung-shan; his hoe-handles and 
bramble branches were no sharper than a hooked pole-hammer or a long lance. His 
troops, consisting of convicts exiled to guard the frontiers, were not comparable to the 
forces of those nine states; and his thoughtful planning, his foresight, and his way of 
military maneuvering were not the equal of those of the intellectuals of former times. 
Nevertheless, success and failure surprisingly changed places, merit and achievement 
came unexpectedly. If the countries to the east of the Mount were compared to Ch'en 
She in terms of advantages, size, power or strength, they could not be spoken of in the 
same breath, But Ch'in, with its tiny territory and force of one-thousand chariots, had 
been able to command the other eight lands and bring the lords of equal rank to its 
court for more than one-hundred years. Then, with the six paired [directions; i.e., the 
world] as its home and [Mount] Hsiao and the Han[-ku] Pass as its residence, its seven 
ancestral temples were ruined by the rebellion of one man, its ruler killed at the hands 
of the rebellious, leaving all to be ridiculed by the world. Why was that? It was 
because benevolence and righteousness were not extended [to its people] and the 
offensive and defensive conditions had changed. 


[283] After [the First Emperor of] Ch'in had united the lands within the 
seas,”” absorbed the territories of the feudal lords, and faced south to proclaim himself 
emperor and shepherd the people within the four seas, the intellectuals of the world 
gracefully turned toward his teaching. Why did they do so? The answer is there, had 
been no true king for à long time in recent history. When the Chou court declined and 
and the Five Hegemons died, orders could not be carried out throughout the world. 
Thus the feudal lords strove to campaign [against each other], the strong invading the ` 
weak, the many violating the few, military forces never rested and both intellectuals 
and commoners exhausted and worn out. Then, when the First Emperor of Ch'in faced 
south on the throne to rule the world as king, this [meant] there was a Son of Heaven 
above. Since the multitude of people were longing to settle down to a peaceful life, 
everyone gave up his preoccupations to look up to the sovereign: Just at this time, the 
First Emperor could keep his prestige and secure his merit. The basis of stability or 
instability lay in this. N 

The First Emperor of Ch'in, harboring an avaricious heart and following a 
self-assertive mind, not trusting his meritorious vassals or keeping close to intellectuals 
and commoners, abolished the kingly way of ruling, established his personal authority, 
banned writings and books, stiffened punitive laws, promoted craft and power, 
neglected benevolence and righteousness, and made tyranny the first rule of the world. 
The fact is, those unifying the world esteem craft and power, those settling the world 
value compliance and convenience. This is to say that acquisition and conservation 
require different techniques. The First Emperor of Ch'in braved the Warring States 
period to rule the world as king. His way [of rule] did not change, his policy did not 
alter. This means the ways he acquired and conserved [the world] were not different. 
He isolated himself to possess it, therefore his demise was waiting around the corner. 
Given that the First Emperor of Ch'in had taken into consideration matters of his 
preceding generations [in Ch'in] as well as the history of Yin and Chou with which to 
design and execute his politices, even if there were licentious and arrogant rulers 
among his descendants, there would have been no calamity of subversion. Thus the 
way the Three Kings had founded the world made their names illustrious and their 
enterprises endure. 

Then, when the Second Emperor was enthroned, everyone in the world 
stretched out his his neck to look forward to his policies. The situation was such that 
those out in the cold would benefit [even] from coarse cloth, those in hunger would 


“The second part of Chia Yi's original essay begins here. 
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savor [even] dregs and bran. That the people of the world were thirsty was a resource 
for the new ruler. This means it is easy to be kind to troubled people. Formerly, if the 
Second Emperor had conducted bimself even as a middling ruler and employed the 
loyal and the worthy, and if the ruler and the vassals had joined [*284*] their minds to 
worry about the calamity of the people within the seas, mournfully corrected the 
mistakes of the Late Emperor, divided the territory and separated the people to enfeoff 
the descendants of the meritorious vassals, founded feudal states and invested their 
lords to show respect to the world, emptied the jails and prisons and exempted convicts 
from punishment or execution, eliminated implicating wives and children [of convicts] 
and other miscellaneous offenses and let each of those [in detention] return home, 
opened granaries and distributed wealth to relieve the orphaned, the childless, the poor 
and the destitute, lightened taxation and reduced labor projects to assist the people in 
need, simplified laws and lessened punishments to put people on probation, so that all 
the people in the world would be abie to renew their lives, change their bearing, 
cultivate their conduct, and be prudent about themselves, and prevented the grievances 
of the myriad people, the world would have gathered behind him. If all the people 
within the four seas were contented and each found his lot peaceful and enjoyable, 
fearing nothing but [drastic] change, so that even if a deceitful man were to appear, the 
people would have had no intention of betraying [their sovereign], then the lawless 
vassals would have had no means to ply their cleverness and insurrectionary treachery 
would have been stopped. The Second Emperor could not adopt this stategy, and 
[even] intensified the situation by his unreasonableness; ruining his ancestral temples 
and people, he renewed the building of the O-p'ang Palace, increased punitive laws, 
and stiffened punishments, made judicial rulings harsh and stern, awards and 
punishments improper, taxation limitless, the world full of labor projects, and officials 
unable to function. The common people were destitute and poor, yet the ruler would 
not take care of and relieve them. 

This being the case, when treacherous and fraudulent elements later rose 
together, the superiors and inferiors in the government concealed [facts] from each 
other. Those being condemned were so numerous that those to be executed could be 
seen one after another on roads. The [people of] world suffered for this. From the 
lord and ministers down to the multitidinous commoners, everyone harbored a sense of 
insecurity and found himself in a hopelessly miserable reality and none were able to 
have peace of mind in his position, therefore, the state could be easily shattered. "Thus 
when Ch'en She, neither applying the worthiness of Kings T'ang and Wu, nor 
depending on the prestige of the nobles, raised his arms in revolt at Ta Tse A@ (Great 
Marsh),”” the world responded in accord; the reason for this was that the people felt in 
peril. The previous kings had perceived the course of change from the beginning to the 
end and discerned the critical moment a state could be preserved or ruined, thus the 
way they shepherded the people essentially consisted in making them feel at peace and 
nothing more. Even if there were rebellious subjects, there would be no one to 
respond to them by taking their side. Thus as the saying goes, "People at peace can be 
made to do right, people in peril can easily be made to do wrong." This applies 
exactly to this situation. [The Second Emperor] was noble enough to be the Son of 
Heaven, and rich enough to possess the world, yet he could not escape being put to 
death. The reason for this was the way he [tried to] stop his decline was wrong. This 
was the Second Emperor's mistake." 


*? A village southeast of modern Su 14 County in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:143n.). 
“" Watson's translation of this chapter (Qin, pp. 35-83) ends here. 
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[285] Duke Hsiang X, after being invested, enjoyed a reign of twelve years over the 
[Ch'in] state (r. 777-766 B.C.).”? He initiated the building of the Western Altar. He wag 
buried in the Western March. He begot Duke Wen. 

Duke Wen X, after being invested, dwelt in the Palace of the Western March. He 
died after having reigned for fifty years (765-716 B.C.). He was buried in the Western 
March. He begot Duke Ching. 

Duke Ching &f died before he could enjoy his reign over the state. He begot Duke 
Hsien. i 

Duke Hsien X‘! enjoyed a reign of twelve years over the state (715-704 B.C.), dwell- 
ing in the Western New City." After he died, he was buried at Ya (5i.*5 He begot Dukes 
Wu and Te and Ch'u Tzu. | 

Ch'u Tzu ili f- (Scion Ch'u)!'* enjoyed a reign of six years over the state (703-698 
B.C.), dwelling at Hsi-ling ERE.” Three of his Chiefs of Staff," Fu Chi #4, Wei Lei 
RR, and Shen Fu $2, led rebels and disposed of Ch'u Tzu at Pi-yen RT.“ He was bur- 
iéd at Ya. Duke Wu was invested. 

Duke Wu ik enjoyed a reign of twenty years over the state (697-678 B.C.), dwelling in 
the Feng ff Palace in P'ing-yang “Ff. He was buried southeast of Hsüan-yang #215 Set- 
tlement. The three Chiefs of Staff admitted their offense.”' Duke Te was invested. 

[286] Duke Te fË enjoyed a reign of two years over the state (677-676 B.C.), dwelling 
in the Ta Cheng AY Palace in Yung. He begot Dukes Hsüan, Ch'eng, and Mu. He was 
buried at Yang 8$. For the first time people observed the Day of Concealment”? [and dis- 
membered dogs] to ward off noxious vermin.”? 

Duke Hsüan #1 enjoyed a reign of twelve years over the state (675-664 B.C.), dwelling 
in the Yang Palace. He was buried at Yang. For the first time the intercalary month was 
recorded. : 


Ng 


* There are a number of discrepencies between the following list and the material records in "Ch'in, Basic An- 
nals Five" (Shih chi Chapter 5), from which this was presumably taken. We note only major discrepencies. 
Some scholars believe this section could not have been not the work of the Grand Scribe, ut was added by later 
editors. 

This list presumably begins with Duke Hsiang since he was the first of the Ch'in rulers to be considered a 
feudal lord (cf. Shih chi, 5:179) effectively bringing Ch'in within the realm of Han-Chinese history. 

*? Shih chi, 5:180 says his-title was Duke Ning #. 

** [ e,, P'ing-yang FPR, see n. 44 to our translation of Chapter 5 above. 

“Ie. P'eng-ya 92/81, northeast of Pai-shui 17K County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:144n.). Shih chi, 5:181 
records his burial at Mount Hsi M, 

“He was appparently called "Scion Ch'u" because he was enthroned at 5 sui and assassinated when he was 11 
sui, never reaching maturity (cf. Shih chi, 5:179). 

^" We have not located this place (cf. Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 342). 

“8 Shu-chang WEE; on Shih chi, 5:181 Fu Chi is said to have been a Grand Chief of Staff KER. 

* Southwest of modern Mount Ch'i & in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:145u.). 

“0 Southwest of modern Ch'i-shan «ili County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:145n.). 

*' This occurred in the third year (695 B.C.) of his reign (Shih chi, 5:182). 

*! Fy 1K, meaning originally "to hide away" from the hottest time of the summer; see also n. 75 to our transla- 
tion of Chapter 5 above and Hsti Chia-lu, p. 452. 

$5 Following Wang Li-ch'i's (6:162) translation and Wang Shu-min's (6:246) note that in other editions and on 
Shih chi, 5:182 kou 4] "dog" follows yi LA as a means of warding off the verminous. Chavannes (2:237) trans- 
lates this line as "II institua le sacrifice fou pour maitriser les vers malfaisants." 
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Duke Ch'eng AX enjoyed a reign of four years over the state (663-660 B.C.), dwelling 
in the Palace of Yung. He was buried at Yang. The Ch'i State attacked the Mountain Jung 
[tribes] and Ku-chu MATT.“ 

Duke Mu B8 enjoyed a reign of thirty-nine years over the state (659-621 B.C.). The 
Son of Heaven conferred the title of Hegemon upon him. He was buried at Yung. Duke Mu 
studied to be a Guard Behind the Screen.”” He begot Duke K'ang. 

Duke K'ang FE enjoyed a reign of twelve years over the state (620-609 B.C.), dwelling 
in the Exalted Chamber in Yung. He was buried at Ch'ü She Wik.” He begot Duke Kung. 

Duke Kung 3t enjoyed a reign of five years over the state (608-604 B. C.), dwelling in 
the Exalted Chamber in Yung. He was buried to the south of Duke K'ang's tomb." He be- 
got Duke Huan. 

Duke Huan tE enjoyed a reign of twenty-seven years over the state (603-577 B.C.), 
dwelling in the Grand Chamber in Yung. He was buried to the north of the Yi Hamlet Hill 
#/2 fr. He begot Duke Ching.”? 

Duke Ching 5% enjoyed a reign of forty years over the state (576-537 B.C. Ja dwelling 
in the Exalted Chamber in Yung. He was buried to the south of the [Yi] Hamlet Hill. He be- 
got Duke Pi.” 

[287] Duke Pi 5€ enjoyed a reign of thirty-six years over the state (536-501 B.C.). He 
was buried to the north of Ch'e 3€ Hamlet. He begot Duke Yi. 

Duke Yi % died before he could enjoy his reign over the state. He was buried at Tso 
# Palace. He begot Duke Hui. 

Duke Hui X enjoyed a reign of ten years over the state (500-491 B.C.). He was bur- 
ied at Ch'e Hamlet. He begot Duke Tao. 

Duke Tao t enjoyed a reign of fifteen years"? over the state (490-477 B.C.). He was 
buried south of Duke Hsi's?^' tomb. He walled the [capital] city, Yung. He begot Duke La 
Kung #132,“ 

Duke La Kung enjoyed a reign of thirty-four years over the state (476-434 B.C.). He 

was buried at Ju A Hamlet. He begot Dukes Tsao and Huai. In his tenth year a comet 
appeared.” 

Duke] Tsao & enjoyed a reign of fourteen years over the state 442-429 B.C.), dwelling 

in the Shou < Chamber. He was buried south of Duke Tao's tomb. In his first year a comet 
appeared. ^^ 


*' South of modern Lu-lung RAE in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:145n.). 

?5 Chu-jen €i ^, someone who protects the ruler from behind the screen which serves as a backdrop to his 
throne (cf. Wang Li-ch'i, 6:145n.). 

** According to Wang Li-ch'i (6:145n.) this was at Yung. 

Le., further down the slope of the hill on which his father was buried (a son's tomb could not be higher than 
that of his father). 

*?' "So-yin" notes other editions say he begot Duke Hsi 18. Duke Hsi is indeed mentioned in the paragraph on 
Duke Tao a few lines below. 

55 Shih chi, 5:197 and 14:649 (as well as other sources, cf. "Chi-chieh") say his son was Duke Ai 5. 

Both "Cheng-yi" and Shih chi, 14:673-82 say 14 years. 

?' Duke Ching’s tomb (?), see n. 428 above. 

“ Both "Cheng-yi* and Shih chi, 14:687 give his title as Li-kung 3%. 

*5 There is no record of this comet in Shih chi Chapter 5 (cf. p. 199). 

“There is again no record of this comet in Shih chi Chapter 5 (cf. p. 199). 
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Duke Huai 14 came [back] from Chin”” and enjoyed a reign of four years over the 
state (428-425 B.C.). He was buried at Yü-shih FX in Yüeh f. He begot Duke Ling $. 
Duke Huai was besieged by all his vassals and killed himself. 

[288] Duke Su-ling HZ,” the son of Chao Tzu KiF, dwelt in Ching-yang KENA 5s 
He enjoyed a reign of ten years over the state (424-415 B.C.). He was buried west of Duke 
Tao's tomb. He begot Duke Chien.*” 

Duke Chien fifi came [back] from Chin“ and enjoyed a reign of fifteen years over the 
state (414-400 B.C.). He was buried to the west of Duke Hsi's tomb. ^' He begot Duke Hui. 
In his seventh yeu. the families of the hundred cognomens™ for the first time wore swords.*^ 

Duke Hui XX enjoyed a reign of thirteen years over the state (399-387 B.C.). He was 
buried at Ling Yü #2[#. He begot Duke Ch'u. 

Duke Ch'u !H enjoyed a reign of two years over the state (386-385 B.C.). Duke Ch'u 
killed himself“ and was buried in Yung. 

.. _ Duke Hsien WA enjoyed a reign of twenty-three years over the state (384-362 
B.C.)."5 He was buried at Hsiao Yi HA. He begot Duke Hsiao. 

Duke Hsiao # enjoyed a reign of twenty-four years over the state (361-338 B.C.). He 
was buried at Ti Yü 3814. He begot King Hui-wen. In his thirteenth year, Ch'in first made 
Hsien-yang the capital. 

King Hui-wen Z X enjoyed a reign of twenty-seven years over the state (337-311 
B.C.). He was buried in the Kung 4 Mausoleum." He begot King Tao Wu. 

[289] King Tao-wu tit enjoyed a reign of four years over the state (310-307 B.C.). 
He was buried in the Yung 7K Mausoleum.“* 

King Chao-hsiang HiX enjoyed a reign of fifty-six years over the state (306-251 B.C.). 
He was buried at Chih-yang. He begot King Hsiao-wen. 

King Hsiao-wen # X enjoyed a reign of one year over the state (250 B.C.). He was 
buried in the Shou # Mausoleum.”” He begot King Chuang-hsiang. 


*5 He was the younger brother of Duke Tsao who had apparently been serving (as a hostage?) in Chin. 

“On Shih chi, 5:199 we read that Duke Ling was the son of Chao Tzu Wi-f^, Duke Huai's son and heir. This 
coincides with what we are told in the follow paragraph here. 

“7 Shih chi, 5:200 and 14:703 give his title simply as "Duke Ling." 

5$ Northwest of the modern county of the same name in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:145n. dc 

“Shih chi, 5:200 reads: "His [Duke Ling's] son, Duke Hsien Wk, was not invested. Tao Tzu tf, Duke 
Ling's younger uncle, was invested. He was Duke Chien. Duke Chien was Chao Tzu's younger brother and 
Duke Huai's son." i 

“0 This formulaic expression means he returned from being a hostage in Chin. 

“ Duke Ching's tomb (?), see n. 428 above. 

^* Wang Li-ch'i (6:145n.) reads pai-hsing FiYÉ "families of the hundred cognomens" as pai-kuan FE'E "the one- 
hundred officials." 

“The first time they were allowed to wear swords at court, cf. Shih chi, 5:200 (which says this took place in 
his sixth year). 

^^ [n fact, Duke Ch'u was born in the {2th year of Duke Hui (388 B.C.) and took the throne in the 14th year at 
the age of 2 (Shik chi, 5:200), making it unlikely he committed suicide. Shih. chi, 5:200 says he and his mother 
were killed by Chief of Staff Kai. 

*5 Shih chi, 5:200 tells us he was Duke Ling's son but was passed over for Duke Chien, Duke Ling's younger 
uncle. 

“© Other accounts say 22 or 24 years (see "So-yin"). 

“North of modern Hsien-yang City in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:145n.). 

^* Wang Li-ch'i (6:145n.) says this is also north of modern Hsien-yang. 

*? Northeast of modern Ch'ang-an € £ County in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:145n.). 
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King Chuang-hsiang HEX enjoyed a reign of three years over the state (249-247 B.C.). 
He was buried at Chih-yang. He begot the First Emperor. Lü Pu-wei served as the Chancel- 
lor. 


Seven years after Duke Hsien was enthroned (709 B.C.),5? Ch'in for the first time set 
up marketplaces. In his tenth year (706 B.C.), Ch'in took a census and put every five families 
into a group. ^?! 

Sixteen years after Duke Hsiao was invested (346 B.C.), peach and plum trees blos- 
somed in the winter.**? 

King Hui-wen was enthroned at the age of nineteen. Two years after he was enthroned 
(336 B.C.), Ch'in for the first time issued coins. A newborn baby uttered: "Ch'in will be 
king." 

King Tao-wu was enthroned at the age of nineteen. Three years after he was enthroned 
(308 B.C.), the water of the Wei River turned red for three days. 

[290] King Chuang-hsiang was enthroned at the age of nineteen. Four years after he 
was enthroned (303 B.C.), Ch'in first did away with the paths in the [farming] fields.” 

King Hsiao-wen was enthroned at the age of fifty-three. 

King Chuang-hsiang was enthroned at the age of thirty-two. Two years after he was 
enthroned (248 B.C.), he took the territory of T'ai-yüan. In the first years of his reign, King 
Chuang-hsiang proclaimed a general amnesty, glorified the meritorious vassals of the Late 
King, extended his favors to show kindness to his blood relatives, and spread his graciousness 
among the people. East Chou plotted with the feudal lords against Ch'in. Ch'in made Lü Pu- 
wei its Chancellor, punished East Chou and annexed all its territory. Ch'in did not terminate 
East Chou's sacrificial tradition, but gave the Lord of Chou the ierit of Yang-jen for him 
to offer sacrifices to his ancestors. 


The First Emperor enjoyed a reign of thirty-seven years over the state (246-210 B.C.). 
He was buried at Li City. He begot the Second Emperor. The First Emperor was enthroned 
at the age of thirteen. 

The Second Emperor enjoyed a reign of three years over the state (209-207 B.C.). He 
was buried at Yi-ch'un. Chao Kao was the Chancellor and Marquis An-wu ZE. The Second 
Emperor was enthroned at the age of twelve. 3 

As [recounted] above, from Duke Hsiang of Ch'in down to the Second Emperor was 
610 years.“ 


“This list of unusual or important events in the history of Ch'in interrupts the summary of the reigns of its 
rulers. 

si Our reading follows Wang Li-ch'i (6:146n.). Chavannes has (2:240) "il institua pour la premiere fois des 
marchés." 

“2 Shih chi, 5:201 says peach trees blossomed in the winter in the 16th year of Duke Hsien (369 B.C.); this pas- 
sage probably confused Duke Hsiao with Duke Hsien. 

“I Shih chi, 5:203 dates this to the 12th year of Duke Hsiao (350 B.C.). 

“* See Shih chi, 5:219. 

55 Shih chi, 6:266 says "twenty one." 

5 Given the number of problems with reign dates given in both the text and the three traditional commentaries 
throughout this section (not all have been noted in our apparatus), it it not surprising that "Cheng-yi" presents two 
alternate counts: one, according to Shik chi Chapter 5, would add up to 576 years, the second, following Shih chi 
Chapters 13 and 14, would give 561 years. But our count for each of these chronologies is 571 years (777-207 
B.C.). 
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On the yi-ch'ou C, 3i day” of the tenth month in the seventeenth year (75 A.D.) of 
Emperor Hsiao Ming #5A [of the Han dynasty] [Pan Ku SIA (32-92 A.D.)] said: 


[291] After the Chou had lost the mandate, on the principle of benevolence that 
a son shall not supercede his mother, Ch'in was placed in between.“ Lü Cheng 
= EX was cruel and harsh. Nevertheless, assuming the feudal lordship at the age of 
thirteen, he united the world, gave rein to his passion and desires, and supported and 
nourished his clan. During his thirty-seven years, there was no place he failed to 
attack, and the government and laws he created were put into effect by the later kings. 
Presumably, he had obtained the awesome power of sage kings and the mystic 
diagrams bequeathed by the God of the Ho, and Ch'in was destined to hold the Lang 
IR (Wolf) and Hu M (Fox) and occupy the Ts'an & and Fa fk. This helped Lü 
Cheng sweep away [the feudal lords] until he was able to proclaim himself the First 
Emperor. 

[292] After the First Emperor had died, Hu-hai was so ignorant that, before 

` finishing [the mausoleum] at Mount Li, he continued building the Hall of O-p'ang in 
order to complete the existing policy. He said: "All the reason for one to be noble 
enough to possess the world is that he can give full reins to his wishes and let his 
desires run wild. And you, great vassals, want to halt what the Former Lord had 
started!" He put Li Ssu and Feng Ch'ü-chi to death and employed Chao Kao. How 
deplorable his words were! Having the head of a man, he howled like an animal. Had 
he not been so awful, people would not have attacked his depravity. Had his depravity 
not been so intense, people would not on any account have exterminated him. When it 
reached the point he was no longer able to remain [in his position], he became even 
more cruel and harsh, and that hastened his end. Even though the region he occupied 
was geographically to his advantage, he still was unable to endure. 

Tzu Ying passed over the succession to succeed to the throne. Putting on the 
jade crown, wearing the imperial seal with ornamental sashes, riding in the carriage 
with a yellow cabin, and accompanied by the hundred ministers, he paid homage to his 
seven ancestral temples. Every small man ascending to a position which he does not 
deserve would be uncertain of himself, mismanage his office, and shirk his duties day 
after day. But Tzu Ying was able to think of the long term and be free of 
indecisiveness.. He and his sons used their power to catch and kill all the crafty vassals 
as near as within their own quarters and to avenge the Former King on these thieves. 
After Chao Kao had died, before Tzu Ying could console his followers and relatives, 
before he had time to swallow his meal or wet his lips with wine, the Ch'u troops had 
already massacred the people within the Pass, and the True Lord had alighted at 
Pa-shang. Tzu Ying could only ride in a white carriage with a cord tied around his 
neck, and offer the imperial seal and insignia to the Emperor-to-Be. In the past, when 
the Earl of Cheng with his ox-tail banner and phoenix sword [surrendered to Ch'i], 


art 


King Yen-chuang HAE of Ch'u (r. 613-591 B.C.) withdrew his troops one she #7.“ 


*?' According to Fang Shih-ming (p. 257) this date is also problematic. 

55 ^Cheng-yi" says Pan Ku was responding to Emperor Ming's query on Ssu-ma Ch'ien's use of Chia Yi's es- 
say; see also Chavannes, 2:242, n. 1 

“Chou was represented by "wood" and Han by "fire," thus Ch'in ("water") was needed to come between the 
two because "wood produces [is the mother of] fire" in the Five-elements Theory. 

"9 In referring to the First Emperor as Lü Cheng instead of Ying Cheng, Pan Ku makes clear his belief that the 
First Emperor was the illegitimate son of Lü Pu-wei. 

“Stars symbolizing a bow and an arrow (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:146n.). 

#2 Stars which symbolized warfare (see Wang Li-ch'i, 6:146n.). 

““ pan Ku is referring to the founder of the Han dynasty, Liu Pang. 

This occurred in 597 B.C. The ox-tail banner and phoenix sword were both ritual objects used in the Earl's 
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[But now it was as if] the Ho had burst its banks beyond repair, or fish had rotted 
beyond preserving.“ Yet Chia Yi and Ssu-ma Ch'ien said: "Provided that Tzu Ying 
had had the ability of a mediocre ruler, even with mediocre assistants and with chaos 
east of the Mount, Ch'in's territory could have been kept intact and in hand. [ts 
ancestral temple's sacrifices need not have terminated." Considering that Ch'in had 
been weak for years and the world was collapsing like a dirt wall and scattering like 
broken tiles, even if there had been one of the talent of Tan, the Duke of Chou, he 
would have had no way to demonstrate his skills. And yet they demanded this talent of 
a solitary lord who was on the throne for only one day. How wrong they were! It is 
commonly held that the First Emperor initiated the wrong doings and Hu-hai carried 
them to the extreme. This gets to the heart of the matter. But they also blame the 
youthful scion [Tzu Ying], saying that Ch'in's territory should have been able to have 
been kept intact. This is what we call a person who understands neither time nor 
circumstances. When the younger brother of [the Lord] of Chi #2” surrendered to 
Ch'i with Hsi #8," the Spring and Autumn Annals did not name him." Every time I 
read the “Ch'in chi" #42 ([The First Emperor of] Ch'in, [Basic] Annals) and come to 
the point Tzu Ying drew and quartered Chao Kao,'? 1 always admire Tzu Ying's 
decisiveness and symphasize with his resolution. Tzu Ying perfected himself in the 
righteous principles of life and death. 


ancestral temple and he was indicating to his enemies he wanted to preserve them; thus King Yen Chuang with- 
drew one she (about 10 miles--see also Wang Li-ch'i, 6:146n. and "Chi-chieh"). 

"55 Suggesting through these metaphors that things had changed irrevocably. so that rulers of states no longer 
held each other in mutual respect. 

^55 A smali state located southeast of modern Shou-kuang #6 County in Shantung; it was conquered by Ch'i in 
690 B.C. (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:147n.). 

“7 A city in Chi located northwest of modern Yi-tu 2$ 8 County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 6:147n.). 

“Sk did not name him in order to avoid shaming him for the surrender which saved his ancestral temples and 
thus deserved respect. This is all part of Pan Ku's claim that Chia Yi (and thus Ssu-ma Ch'ien by citing Chia Yi) 
wronged Tzu Ying in their treatment of him. 

“® Although most scholars agree that Ch'in chi 342 above refers to this chapter, Chao Kao is stabbed to death 
by Tzu Ying in this account (Shik chi, 6:275). 
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This is one of the longest and most complex chapters in Shih chi. Moreover, in struc- 
ture, content, and sources, it differs considerably from the other basic annals. Despite the ti- 
tle, the chapter is actually about Ch'in's brief imperial reign and, although it focuses on the 
First Emperor, also includes the annals of his successors. 

Although there are a few interesting narrative passages, such as that depicting the death 
of the Second Emperor, the majority of the text alternatives between an annalistic style ("In 
the seventh year . . .") and an expository one. Dialogues, memorials, inscriptions, and the 
two lengthy "commentaries" dominate. Obviously, the proper assessment of Ch'in was impor- 
tant to Han scholars who either found parallels between the Ch'in and their own Han era (such 
as Ssu-ma Ch'ien) or sought to show the clear superiority of the Han (as Pan Ku). 

Aside from the explicit criticism of Ch'in in the Grand Scribe's comments, suggestions 
of Ch'in's unworthiness abound. Beginning in the opening lines, the First Emperor is tied to 
some most unsavory characters (Lü Pu-wei and Lao Ai). In the annals for the years 244-211 
B.C. which follow, there are continuous reports every variety of unusual natural event (five 
comets or stars, two famines, two earthquakes, and a locust plague, to mention on the most sa- 
lient) which could only be understood by a Han reader as suggesting Heaven's disapproval. 

These accounts in turn reveal that the sources for this chapter were imbued in wu-ksing 

ideology. It may be that the repetition of the list of rulers of Ch'in near the end of the chapter 
was appended primarily because it also contains a plethora of portents suggesting Ch'in's 
depravity. 
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[7:295] Hsiang Chi #8? was a native of Hsia-hsiang M48.” His agnomen was Yi 7. 
When he first rose in revolt, he was twenty-four. His youngest uncle was Hsiang Liang 
142%. Hsiang Liang's father was Hsiang Yen Hit, a general of Ch'u who was killed? by the 
Ch'in general Wang Chien 3:85. The Hsiang clan served Ch'u as generals for generations 
and were enfeoffed in Hsiang JA,” thus the clan took Hsiang as its nomen. 

When Hsiang Chi was young, he studied writing but failed to complete [his studies]. 
He quit to study swordsmanship, but failed again to complete [his studies]. Hsiang Liang was 
angry with him. 

Hsiang Chi said: "Writing is only good for recording peoples' names.  [*296*] 
Swordsmanship can only resist a single man. Neither is worth learning. I want to learn how 
to resist ten-thousand men." 

Thus Hsiang Liang taught him the art of war. Hsiang Chi was greatly pleased. But 
when he had grasped the general idea of it, he again was unwilling to finish his study. 

Hsiang Liang was once implicated in a case in Yüeh-yang #485.” He asked Ts'ao Chiu 
WA, the Warden” of Ch'i 8i," to write a letter to Ssu-ma Hsin #185fX,” the Warden of 


Yüeh-yang. His case was then dropped. 


"Much has been written about the inclusion of Hsiang Yü in the Pen-chi *%4 "Basic Annals" section (see, for 
example, Ch'ü Wan-li's n. 1 on p. 167 of Shih chi chin-chu), otherwise reserved for dynasties or emperors. As 
we observed in the Translators’ Note to Chapter 5 above, Ssu-ma Ch'ien used this chapter as a foil for that which 
follows on Liu Pang #5. He also shows his respect for Hsiang Yü as a great general and recognizes the legiti- 
macy of his claim to have controlled the world if only for a short period of time (even the Ch'in claim was dis- 
puted during Ssu-ma Ch'ien's day). [t has been argued that in his use of the formulaic "he was a native of" to 
open the chapter, Ssu-ma Ch'ien reveals that he has essentially a "memoir" in mind. But Shih chi Chapter 8, 
"Kao-tsu pen-chi" &tB2K£d (The Basic Annals of the Primogenitor of Han), also begins this way and the form 
probably suggests only the Grand Scribe's sense of the importance of these two personalities in the struggle for 
power after the fall of the Ch'in. 

? Although Ssu-ma Ch'ien often alternates his reference to a single character by praenomen or agnomen, the 
potential for confusion in this chapter is even higher because he refers to the protagonist progressively here as 
Hsiang Chi, Hsiang Yü and finally the King Hsiang. Let the reader be forewarned. On Hsiang Yü see also Ma 
Fei-pai, pp. 407-11. 

3 Located just west of modern Su-ch'ien 1428 in Kiangsu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). It was also only a few miles 
east of the confluence of the Ssu IM and Sui ff rivers. As will be seen below, much of the early activity in this 
chapter takes place along the Ssu River north and west of Hsiang Yü's hometown. For one account of the origin 
of the name Hsia Hsiang see "So-yin," but this places it over 50 miles northwest of these events and is therefore 
probably in error. 

“See Ma Fei-pai, pp. 407-11. 

5 Shih chi, 6:234 claims that after Wang Chien defeated the Ch'u army in 223 B.C., Hsiang Yen committed 
suicide. He was probably surrounded by Wang Chien and ordered to take his life. 

*See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 73. 

"Located near modern Shen-ch'iu MIT on the Ying 9i River in Honan {T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:45) and almost 
200 miles west southwest of Hsia-p'ei, where Hsiang Yü was born. 

* Writing and swordsmanship probably represent those studies needed to pass civil and military examinations as 
a step towards securing an official position (see Lao Kan 3997, "Shih chi ‘Hsiang Yü pen-chi' chung 'hsüeh-shu* 
ho ‘hstieh-chien’ te chieh-shih" EATA cb St gr AME 987 8218, BIHP, 30(1959), 499-510. 

“During both the Ch'in and the Han, Yao-yang was located about 20 miles northeast of the capital city (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 2:6 and 15). 

9 Yj-yran TR; this was an administrative office involving the judicial affairs of a county. 

“Located about 10 miles south of modern Su-chou 1&/il City in Anhwei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

"See n. 334 to our translation of Chapter 6 above. 
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Hsiang Liang killed a man. He and Hsiang Chi fled from vengeance to [the seat of] 
Wu X [Commandery]. None of the officers of Wu were as worthy as Hsiang Liang. When. 
ever there was a great levy of corvée labor or a funeral in Wu, Hsiang Liang always took 
charge of the matter on behalf [of the local people]. Secretly he organized and trained his 
guests, retainers and other young men in the arts of war, and in this way he came to knoy 
their abilities. 

When the First Emperor of Ch'in traveled to K'uai-chi, both Hsiang Liang and Hsiang 
Chi looked on as he crossed the Che River iffiil.'” Hsiang Chi said: "I could take that fe]. 
low's place." Hsiang Liang covered Chi's mouth with his hand, saying: "Don't talk nonsense 
or all our clan will be executed!" But because of this, Hsiang Liang looked at Chi in a differ- 
ent light. 

Hsiang Chi was over eight ch'ih tall. His strength was sufficient to lift a tripod and his 
talent and spirit surpassed others, so that even the young men of Wu were all afraid of him. 

[297] In the seventh month of the first year of the Second Emperor of Ch'in (209 
B.C.), Ch'en She BH!” and his followers rose in revolt from Ta Tse A# (The Great 
Marsh). In the ninth month, Yin T'ung 5138," the Governor of K'uai-chi, told Hsiang 
Liang: 

“All the lands west of the Chiang have risen in revolt. Now is the time Heaven will 
destroy Ch'in. I have heard that, 'Move first and you will gain control; move last and you 
will be controlled.’ I will raise troops and have you and Huan Ch'u 4228” lead them." At 
that time, Huan Ch'u was in hiding in the marsh. 

Hsiang Liang said: "Huan Ch'u has gone into hiding and no one knows where he is. 
Only Hsiang Chi knows his whereabouts." Hsiang Liang then went out and instructed Hsiang 
Chi to stay outside and wait with his sword in hand. Hsiang Liang went in, sat with the gov- 
ernor again, and said: "I would ask you to call in Hsiang Chi and have him receive your or- 
der to summon Huan Ch'u." 

The governor said: "Very well." 

Hsiang Liang called Hsiang Chi in. After a while, Hsiang Liang signaled Hsiang Chi, 
as if to say: "You may act now!" 

At this, Hsiang Chi drew his sword and cut off the governor's head. Hsiang Liang 
held up the governor's head and hung the seal and sashes [of office] from his belt. The gover- 
nor's attendants were stunned and thrown into confusion. Hsiang Chi struck down almost a 
hundred of them. The whole office lay prostrate in fear, none of them daring to rise. Hsiang 
Liang then called in those influential officials he had known of old and explained to them why 
he had started this great affair.” Thereafter he raised the troops of Wu and had someone levy 


"Near Soochow in modern Kiangsu (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:165n. and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:12). 

“The Che River flows into Ch'ien-t'ang $378 (modern Hangchow--see n. 280 to our translation of Chapter 6 
above). The First Emperor in the 10th month of 210 B.C. did approach K'uai-chi from the west and cross the 
Che River (Shih chi, 6:260). But this would put Hsiang Chi and his uncle hundreds of miles southeast of their 
normal area of operations at this time. It seems more likely that they saw him cross the Che which joined the Ssu 
(see n. 188 to our translation of Chapter 6 above and Shih chi, 6:248) near Hsiang Yü's subsequent camp near 
Hsia-p'ei as the emperor made his way north to Lang-ya after leaving K'uai-chi (see Shih chi, 6:263). In any 
event, the account, although delightful, has an anecdotal ring to it. 

“See n. 319 to our translation of Chapter 6 above. 

“See Shih chi, 6:269 above and n. 410 to our translation of Chapter 6 above. 

"Identified according to "Chi-chieh" as Chia Shou (5, "Acting Governor." 

“We know little of Huan Ch'u. "Cheng-yi" tells us that Hsiang Yü once used him as an envoy to King Huai 


fi 


' Hsing ÍT here is a pun meaning both "go ahead, leave" and "take action." i.e.. kill the governor. 
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[soldiers] in its outlying counties, obtaining eight-thousand picked soldiers. Hsiang Liang as- 
signed the influential and distinguished men of Wu to the positions of colonel," major," and 
lieutenant colonel.? One man received no assignment. He spoke up for himself to Hsiang 
Liang. Hsiang Liang said: "Sometime ago at so-and-so's funeral, I put you in charge of a 
certain matter and you were unable to handle it. This is why I did not employ you." Thus 
everyone submitted [to his decisions]. Afterwards, Hsiang Liang became the Governor of 
K'uai-chi, and Hsiang Chi was made the Adjutant General" to pacify the outlying counties. 

[298] Shao P'ing (17É,5 a native of Kuang-ling IE, was then trying to pacify 
Kuang-ling on the King of Ch'en's? behalf, but was not able to subdue it. When he heard that 
the King of Ch'en had been routed” and that Ch'in's troops were about to arrive, he crossed 
the Chiang, forged an order from the King of Ch'en appointing Hsiang Liang as the King of 
Ch'u's Supreme Pillar of State,” and said: "The land east of the Chiang has already been 
pacified. Quickly lead your troops west to attack Ch'in!" 

Hsiang Liang then crossed the Chiang with his eight-thousand men and marched west. 
When he heard that Ch'en Ying 22 had already subdued Tung-yang #15,” he sent an envoy 
seeking to join with Ch'en's forces and march west together.” 

Ch'en Ying was once the Scrivener” of Tung-yang. He lived at the county seat, was 
always truthful and careful, and was known as a [trustworthy] elder. After the young men of 
Tung-yang had killed its prefect? and gathered several thousand men around them, they 
wanted a leader, but there was no one suitable, so they asked Ch'en Ying. Ch'en Ying de- 
clined on account of his lack of ability. They then forced Ch'en Ying to become their leader. 
Twenty thousand in the county followed them. The young men wanted to enthrone Ch'en 
Ying as king right away and rise in revolt immediately, distinguishing themselves from the 
other forces by wearing blue caps. Ch'en Ying's mother told him: 

"Since I became a bride in your father's household, I have never heard of any of your 
ancestors becoming a nobleman. To suddenly attain an honorable name now, does not bode 
well. It would be better to become a subordinate to another. If the affair succeeds, you will 
still be enfeoffed as a marquis; but if the affair fails, it will be easy to escape, because you will 
not be the one the world will point out by name." 


?1 c. rebellion in the attempt to set himself up as the new ruler. 

? Hsiao-wei AH who commanded a unit know as a hsiao F2 or pu Bi consisting of about 1000 men (see Wang 
Li-ch'i, 7:166n.). On these units and their commanders see also Liu Chan FIIR, ed., Chung-kuo ku-tai chün-chih 
shih PE] TAN BE (Peking: Chün-shih K'o-hsüeh Ch'u-pan-she, 1992), pp. 150-51. 

Ple. Chün Hou Wik, the subordinate to a Hsiao-wei who heads a unit of several hundred men known as a 
Ch'ü #8 (see Chang Cheng-lang, p. 507 and n. 21 above). 

"Le., Chun Ssu-ma * 8155, who assisted the Hsiao-wei, this position held the same rank as a Pieh-pu Ssu-ma 
A128 S155, but it held no independent command (see Chang Cheng-lang, p. 508 and n. 21 above). 

^ Pi-chiang PEAS (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:166n.). 

3 See also Shih chi, 16:766. 

“Modern Yangchow (see "Cheng-yi"). 

#Le., Cheng Sheng. 

? Ch'en She had been routed in 208 B.C. by the Ch'in General Chang Han 3H (see Shih chi, 6:270 and 
15:758). 

? Shang Chu-kuo LAB; "Chi-chieh" notes this was equivalent to the post of Minister of State. 

» Located 60 miles due north of Nanking in Kiangsu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8); it was about 70 miles southeast of 
Hsia-hsiang. 

3! See Shih chi, 91:2598. 

#Ling-shih FE (see Ch'ü Wan-li, Shih chi chin-chu, p. 170, n. 26). 

P Ling 5, the designation for the head of a county of 10,000 or more people (those with smaller populations 
were headed by Chang R, see Hsü Lien-ta, p. 327). 
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Thus Ch'en Ying did not venture to take the title of king. He told the officers of his 
army, "The Hsiang Clan have been generals for generations and are renowned in Ch'u. Now 
if we want to undertake this great affair, it will only work if we chose the right man. 1f we af. 
filiate ourselves with this renowned clan, Ch'in's fall is certain." 

They all agreed and put their troops under Hsiang Liang's command. 

Hsiang Liang crossed the Huai. Ch'ing Pu 344i and General P'u ik?" also put their 
troops under his command. In all there were 60-70,000 men. They encamped at Hsia-p'ei 
TUR S 

[299] At the same time, Ch'in Chia #38, having enthroned Ching Chü ##)“as the 
King of Ch'u, encamped east of P'eng-ch'eng #244,” intending to resist Hsiang Liang. 
Hsiang Liang told the officers of his army: "The King of Ch'en was the first to initiate this af- 
fair. The tide of battle has turned against him and we do not know where he is. Now Ch'in 
Chia has turned his back on the King of Ch'en and enthroned Ching Chü. This is high 
treason!" 

He sent in his troops to attack Ch'in Chia. Ch'in Chia's army was routed. Hsiang 
Liang pursued him to Hu-ling #486.” Ch'in Chia turned and fought for one day. Ch'in Chia 
died and his troops surrendered. Ching Chü fled to the territory of Liang and died [there]. 

When Hsiang Liang had incorporated Ch'in Chia's army and encamped at Hu-ling, 
preparing to lead them west, Chang Han's HE army reached Li R.” Hsiang Liang sent his 
Deputy Generals, Chu Chi-shih #245 and Yu Fan-chün E, to engage him in battle.” 
Yü Fan-chün was killed, and Chu Chi-shih, his army defeated, fled back to Hu-ling. Hsiang 
Liang thus led his troops into Hsüeh ##” and executed Chu Chi-shih. 

Hsiang Liang earlier had sent Hsiang Chi on a separate mission” to attack Hsiang- 
ch'eng ft.” The people of Hsiang-ch'eng resolutely defended it and would not submit. Af- 
ter [*300*] taking it, Hsiang Chi trapped and executed“ them all, then returned to report to 
Hsiang Liang. 


“There are two readings here. The first ("Chi-chieh") suggests that Ch'ing Pu first rose in P'u and was thus 
known as the "General of P'u," i.e., there is only one person indicated here. The second reading can be found in 
"So-yin" which points out that Ch'ing Pu was originally known as Ying Pu # (he reputedly changed his cogno- 
men after committing an offense and being tattooed) and was from Chiu County MW. We follow "So-yin." 
There is a similar passage in Ch'ing Pu's biography (Shih chi, 91:2598) as well as one below (Shih chi, 7:305) 
which also support our reading. 

SA little over 10 miles south-southwest of P'ei T County in Kiangsu near the confluence of the Ssu il! and 
Che #f rivers and about 20 miles northwest of Hsiang Yü's hometown at Hsia-hsiang (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

* Although otherwise unknown, it is obvious many of the rebels attempted to use the existing royal families 
(here the Ching) to set up their puppets. 

?' About 50 miles up the Ssu River from Hsia-p'ei in modern Kiangsu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

# Another fifty miles up the Ssu River in modern southwest Shantung near the city of Yü-t'ai MA (which is to- 
day on the southwest shore of Nan-yang Hu 181574 [Lake Nan-yang]; T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

WA county on the Sui River 60 miles southwest of Hu-ling in modern Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

“ Since there is no other information on either of these deputy commanders, Watson (Records, p. 41) reads Yü 
Fan-chün as his name, but the Yangs (p. 415) and Wang Li-ch'i (7:167) believe he was the Lord of Yü-fan. 

“ A county about 20 miles east of Hu-ling in modern Shantung (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:44); "Cheng-yi" locates it 
further south near modern Hsuchow, but this seems too far from Hu-ling. 

* Hsiang Liang himself went to relieve Tung-o. 

® Located south of modern T'eng BÉ County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:167n.), 

“On k'eng Si see n. 92 to our translation of Chapter 6 above. 
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When Hsiang Liang heard that the King of Ch'en's death had been confirmed, he sum- 
moned all his deputy generals to meet in Hsüeh to assess matters. At this time, the Magistrate 
of P'ei iti 2X4 also set out“ from P'ei ü” to attend the meeting. 

Fan Tseng #224 of Chü-ch'ao FHK, who for seventy years had led a sedentary life 
but delighted in marvelous plans, went to advise Hsiang Liang: "It is certainly fitting that 
Ch'en Sheng suffer defeat. When Ch'in exterminated the Six States, Ch'u had committed the 
least offense. Ever since King Huai 14 [of Ch'u (r. 328-299 B.C.) went to Ch'in and failed to 
return,” the people of Ch'u have never ceased to mourn him. This is why Master Nan Ñi of 
Ch'u said: ‘Even if Ch'u has but three households left, it will be Ch'u that destroys Ch'in. '® 
Now when Ch'en Sheng initiated this affair, he failed to enthrone a descendant of Ch'u, but 
enthroned himself instead; thus his power did not grow. After you rose in revolt from east of 
the Chiang, all the commanders across the length and breadth?! of Ch'u strove to attach them- 
selves to you. This was because they thought My Lord, as a member of a family which for 
generations served Ch'u as generals, could reestablish a descendant of Ch'u." 

Hsiang Liang thought his suggestion correct and sought out from among the common 
people a grandson of the late King Huai of Ch'u, named Hsin ù, who was herding sheep for 
someone. He enthroned him as King Huai f® of Ch'u to comply with the wishes of the peo- 
ple.” Ch'en Ying became the Supreme Pillar of State for Ch'u and was enfeoffed with five 
counties. He and King Huai established their capital at Hsü-yi ff 7.% Hsiang Liang titled 
himself Lord Wu-hsin Fifa. 

[301] Several months later, [Hsiang Liang] led his troops to attack K'ang-fu JTS," 
joined with the armies of T'ien Jung H1385 of Ch'i and Marshal Lung Chi ABAL,” in the 
rescue of Tung-o "B, and crushed Ch'in's army there. Tien [*302*] Jung then led his 


“Le., Liu Pang $158; besides the accounts in this chapter, see also Shih chi Chapter 8 and Ma Fei-pai, pp. 
398-406). 

“Ch'i here means "to set out" as on Shih chi, 7:303, not to "to rise up." 

“A county located near modern P'ei County about fifteen miles down the Ssu River from Hu-ling in modern 
Kiangsu (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

* About 20 miles north of modern An-ch'ing #B City in Anhwei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:24). 

® For details see our translation of Shih chi Chapter 84 below. 

“This proverb has been variously understood. We follow "Chi-chieh" which attributes the enmity Ch'u felt to- 
wards Ch'in as the basis for this claim. Other interpretations include san hu =F (three households) referring to 
the three royal clans of Ch'u (Chao 83, Ch'ü Ei, and Ching 5) or to a place name San-hu Chin if (Three House- 
holds Ferry) where Hsiang Yü indeed later defeated the Ch'in general Chang Han (see "So-yin" and "Cheng-yi," 
respectively). 

The traditional commentaries give various accounts of Master Nan; there is a work with the title Nan kung 
AZ listed in the bibliographic chapters of the Han shu (30:1733) supposedly dating from this time; see also Cha- 
vannes, 2:256, n. 2. 

* Our translation follows Sung Yün-pin KREW, Hsiang Yü IA (Peking: Chung-hua, 1962), p. 7, n. 5. 

52? "Chi-chieh" says this took place in the sixth month of 208 B.C. But according to Shih chi, 16:765, Ch'en 
Sheng (She) did not die until the nwelfth month of 208 B.C. Reports of the events in other areas were surely de- 
layed at this time of civil war (witness the sentence just about "When Hsiang Liang heard that the King of Ch'en's 
death had been confirmed") and they may have contributed to the rather haphazard chronology of this section. 

5 Almost 100 miles north of modern Nanking and a few miles north of the city by the same name in Kiangsu 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:8). 

“4A county south of modern Chi-ning #1 City in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:167n.). 

5 He was T'ien Tan's (see n. 323 to our translation of Chapter 6 above) younger brother. After Chang Han de- 
feated and killed T'ien Tan, T'ien Jung gathered the remnants of his brother's army and fled to Tung-o, followed 
closely by Chang Han (see Shih chi, 94:2643-4, Ma Fei-pai, 419-20 and Wang Li-ch'i, 7:167n.). 

See Shih chi, 92:2620-5 and 95:2668-9. 

? About 15 miles east northeast of modern Yang-ku Mifi in Shantung and 100 miles northwest of Hsiang 
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troops back [to Ch'i] and expelled the king, T'ien Chia I {fi.°* Chia fled to Ch'u: his Prime 
Minister, T'ien Chiao [154, fled to Chao, and Tien Chiao's younger brother, T'ien Chien 
FAH, a former commander of Ch'i, remained in Chao and did not venture to return home, 
Tien Jung enthroned T'ien Tan's” son, T'ien Fu Hlifi, as the King of Ch'i. After Hsiang 
Liang had defeated the army outside Tung-o, he pursued Ch'in's troops. He sent envoys sev- 
eral times to urge the troops of Ch'i [to come], intending to proceed west together with them. 

T'ien Jung said: "When Ch'u has killed T'ien Chia and Chao has killed T'ien Chiao 
and T'ien Chien, then I will send forth my troops." 

Hsiang Liang said: "T'ien Chia was the King of our ally. In his distress, he came to 
be with us. I can not bear to kill him." 

Nor would Chao kill T'ien Chiao and T'ien Chien as part of a bargain with Ch'i. Ch'i 


subsequently was unwilling to send forth troops to aid Ch'u. Hsiang Liang sent the Magistrate 


of P'ei and Hsiang Chi on a separate mission to attack Ch'eng-yang 4i.“ They massacred 


the people of the city, and, marching west, defeated Ch'in's army east of P'u-yang wei.” 
Ch'in withdrew its troops into P'u-yang. The Magistrate of P'ei and Hsiang Chi then attacked 
Ting-t'ao Œ. Before Ting-t'ao was subdued, they left, made a clean sweep of the land up 
to Yung-ch'iu WE,” smashed Ch'in's army, and decapitated Li Yu #tH.” They then 
returned to attack Wai-huang 9NHi.? Before Wai-huang was subdued, [*303*] Hsiang Liang 
set forth from Tung-o and marched west.” When he arrived at Ting-t'ao, he defeated Ch'in's 


Liang's previous base at Hsiieh (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). There is a question here of whether Hsiang Liang re- 
turned to Hsüeh after this rescue or (as Ssu-ma Ch'ien believes) stayed in Tung-o (see n. 60 below). 

5 T'ien Chia had been enthroned shortly after T'ien Tan's death without consulting Tien Jung, who was then 
besieged at Tung-o by Chang Han. T'ien Jung considered T'ien Chia a usurper and moved quickly to restore his 
own family (through T'ien Tan's son) to power (see Shih chi, 94:2644). 

#Qn T'ien Tan see n. 323 to our translation of Chapter 6 above. 

9 1t seems from the text below that Hsiang Liang was still based in Hsüeh at this time. 

“This punitive attack was against Ch'i; Ch'eng-yang was about 75 miles northwest of Hsiang Liang's earlier 
base at Hsüch and 50 miles south-southwest of Tung-o (20 miles north-northeast of modern Ting-t'ao sipiy in 
Shantung; T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

® This was the administrative seat of Tung-chün located a few miles south of modern P'u-yang in southeastern 
Hopei, some 50 miles west of Ch'eng-yang (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

* Near the modern city of T'ing-tao in northwest Shantung and some 40 miles southeast of P'u-yang (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). This action completed a sweep of the Ch'in forces to Hsiang Liang's northwest and allowed 
him to concentrate next on an attack directly to the west. 

“About 20 miles southeast of modern Kaifeng in Honan and 60 miles southwest of Ting-t'ao (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
2:7); thus this flanking movement covered about 60 miles. 

“Li Ssu's 459 son who was then Governor of San-ch'uan ~:!!1 Commandery, see Shih chi, 87:2559-61 and 
95:2651. 

“Returned” because Wai-huang is about 20 miles northeast of Yung-ch'iu (and 30 miles east of modern 
Kaifeng; see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

“Here our parsing, and our understanding of the text, differ from that of the Chung-hua editors. They read 
"They returned to attack Wai-huang, (but] Wai-huang had not yet been subdued. Hsiang Liang set forth from 
Tung-o and marched west . . . .” Our reading is predicated on Hsiang Chi and the Magistrate of P'ei setting out 
earlier "on a separate mission" and on wei A meaning "not yet." They were attacking Wai-huang, thus screening 
Hsiang Liang the Ch'in troops to the west, when he attacked Ting-t'ao. There is a further problem here, how- 
ever. The Chin-ling edition reads "Hsiang Liang set forth from Tung-o, [marched] northwest and reached Ting- 
t'ao.” The Chung-hua editors, following comments of several earlier scholars, emend "northwest and arrived at 
Ting-t'ao" PALEB to read "west, when he arrived at Ting-t'ao^ Wi, tt SEP. This is because Hsiang Liang 
would have had to lead his men almost directly south from Tung-o to Ting-t'ao. Another explanation, which 
would preclude changing the text in the manner the Chung-hua editors have, would be that Hsiang Liang was still 
at his earlier base in Hsüeh from which Hsiang Liang would have marched northwest to Ting-t'ao and started 
from there rather than Tung-o. Although this also assumes a revision in the original text, the assumption that 
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army a second time. Because Hsiang Chi and his people had also decapitated Li Yu, Hsiang 
Liang thought even less of Ch'in and took on an arrogant appearance. Sung Yi ^K 3&5 admon- 
ished Hsiang Liang: "The commander who grows arrogant and soldiers who grow lazy after 
victory in battle will be defeated. Now the soldiers grow more and more lazy and Ch'in's 
forces increase daily. I fear for you." 

Hsiang Liang refused to listen to him. Instead, he sent Sung Yi as an envoy to Chii. 
On his way, Sung Yi met Ch'i's envoy, Hsien Xt, the Lord of Kao-ling P$ ,® and said, "Are 
you going to see Lord Wu-hsin?" ^ 

The latter said, "I am." 

Sung Yi said, "In my judgment, Lord Wu-hsin's army is sure to be defeated. If you 
travel slowly, you may escape death. If you hurry, you will meet with calamity." 

As he expected, Ch'in raised all its troops to reinforce Chang Han, who assaulted 
Ch'u's army and crushed it at Ting-t'ao. Hsiang Liang died. The Magistrate of P'ei and 
Hsiang Yü left Wai-huang to attack Ch'en-liu BK.” Ch'en-liu resolutely defended itself and 
refused to submit. The Magistrate of P'ei and Hsiang Chi consulted: "Now that Hsiang 
Liang's army has been defeated, our officers and soldiers are frightened. " 

Thus they led their troops east, together with Lü Ch'en's mfe” army. Lü Ch'en en- 
camped east of P'eng-ch'eng, Hsiang Chi, to its west, and the Magistrate of P'ei, at Tang 18.” 

[304] After defeating Hsiang Liang's army, Chang Han thought that the troops in the 
territory of Ch'u were no longer worth worrying about. Thus he crossed the Ho to assault 
Chao and crushed it.” At this time, Chao Hsieh #8 was King of Chao, Ch'en Yü PRBR, its 
commander,” and Chang Erh "KE, its Prime Minister.” They all fled into the city of Chü-lu 
SHE." Chang Han ordered Wang Li ERÈ and She Chien XPI to besiege Chü-lu. Chang 
Han himself encamped to its south and built a walled corridor to transport grain to them. As 


Hsiang Liang set out from Tung-o may have been simply an erroneous one on the part of Ssu-ma Ch'ien or his 
sources, and thus the revision does not seem as drastic as changing pei AL to pi EE or as dissatisfying (since even 
without "pei AL," Hsiang Liang still would not be moving west!). 

5 Formerly the Premier (Ling-yin 377) of Ch'u, he had joined Hsiang Yü's camp (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:168n.). 

“Otherwise unknown. 

?[.e., Hsiang Liang. 

"This was about 20 miles west-southwest of Wai-huang and a few miles southeast of modern Kaifeng (T'an 
Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

? On Lü's movements prior to joining with Hsiang Yü, see Shih chi, 48:1959-60; Lü later turned against 
Hsiang Yü, joined Liu Pang, and was subsequently enfeoffed (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:168n.). 

” Hsiang Yu thus retreated to his home territory and set up a line of defense (with Lü Ch'en and Liu Pang) 
Stretching about 50 miles from Tang (referring to Tang County, about 10 miles north of modern Yung-ch'eng 
kk in eastern Honan; it is unlikely to refer to the various other places suggested by commentators including the 
seat of the Tang Commandery [near the modern Shang-ch'iu ifr. in Honan]--which the Magistrate of P'ei was 
soon given charge of [see below]--because these locations were too far from P'eng-ch'eng and would have left 
Hsiang Yü with a porous line of defense; see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7) in the west through his camp west of P'eng- 
ch'eng to Lü Ch'en's east of the city. 

“On these events, which took place during the 9th and 10th months of 207 B.C. (see Shih chi, 16:769-70), see 
also Shih chi, 89:2578-9. 

3 As Wang Shu-min (7:259-60) points out, this clause could be an interpolation, since it is repeated a few lines 
below. 

% After Ch'en Sheng rebelled, he sent Wu Ch'en l2, Chang Erh, and Ch'en Yü north across the Yellow 
River to win support for his cause. Wu Ch'en, upon reaching Han-tan, set himself up as King of Chao. After he 
was killed, Chang and Ch'en enthroned a descent of the Chao royal family, Chao Hsieh, as a puppet (see the bi- 
ographies of Chang Erh and Ch'en Yü in Shih chi Chapter 89. 

” A county about 45 miles northeast of Han-tan, just southwest of modern P'ing-hsiang 248 County in Hopei 
(Wang Li-ch'i, 7:168n.). 
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the commander of Chao, Ch'en Yü took several tens of thousands of soldiers and encamped to 
the north of Chü-lu. This was called the Army North of the Ho. 

After Ch'u's troops were defeated at Ting-t'ao, King Huai of Ch'u was frightened. He 
left Hsü-yi for P'eng-ch'eng, combined the armies of Hsiang Chi and Lü Ch'en, and took 
command of them himself. He made Lü Ch'en Minister of the Interior,” Lü Ch'en's father, 
Lü Ch'ing 377, Premier, and the Magistrate of P'ei, Head” of Tang-chün 8885 [Command- 
ery].” He also enfeoffed him as of the Marquis of Wu-an i Z5," and gave him command of 
the troops of Tang-chün [Commandery]. 

Hsien, the Lord of Kao-ling, the Ch'i envoy whom Sung Yi had met, was [then] in the 
Ch'u camp. He went to see the King of Ch'u and said: "Sung Yi judged that the army of the 
Lord of Wu-hsin was sure to be defeated. Several days later, the army was indeed defeated. 
To foresee the signs of defeat before the troops joined in battle, this man can be said to under- 
stand the arts of war." 

The king summoned Sung Yi to evaluate affairs with him and was greatly pleased 
with him. The king then made him Commander in Chief.” Hsiang Chi was made the Duke of 
Lu and the Lieutenant Commander,” and Fan Tseng, the Deputy Commander,” taking troops 
to the aid of Chao. All the deputy generals were put under Sung Yi, whom the king called 
"Excellent Scion, Head of the Army." 

[305] They marched to An-yang, where they stayed for forty-six days without advanc- 
ing. Hsiang Chi said, "I have heard that the Ch'in army has besieged the King of Chao at 
Chü-lu. If we quickly lead our troops across the Ho, with Ch'u assaulting from without and 
Chao responding to the attack from within, we are sure to defeat the Ch'in army." 

Sung Yi said, "Not so! You do not need to strike a louse with the same force it takes 
to kill a horsefly! Now Ch'in is attacking Chao. If it wins victory in battle, then its troops 
will be exhausted and we can avail ourselves of their weariness. If it loses, then we can lead 
our troops west with drums sounding and are sure to take Ch'in. Thus it is better to let Ch'in 
and Chao fight it out first. In donning armor and handling weapons, I am not as good as you. 
But in sitting down and working out strategy, you are not as good as I." 

With this, he issued this order among the troops: "Let all those who are fierce as a ti- 
ger, vicious as a ram, covetous as a wolf, and too intractable to employ be decapitated." 

Then he sent his son, Sung Hsiang ^R, to serve Ch'i as Prime Minister. He himself 
accompanied him to Wu-yen 2EER,* where they drank and held a great feast. It was a cold 
day, raining heavily, and the officers and soldiers [of Ch'u] were chilled and hungry. Hsiang 
Chi said, "We were to join our forces to attack Ch'in, yet he holds us here for so long without 


18 See n. 9 to our translation of Chapter 3 above. 

P? Chang E. 

© Near the modern city of Shang-ch'iu in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

*' Wu-an was located near the modern city of the same name in Hopei a few miles west of Han-tan (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 2:9). This was also the title of the famous Ch'in general, Pai Ch'i 34€ (see Shih chi, 73:2331). 

We have read shih W generally here, but it may also refer to "the great affair" (ta shih AW), i.e. the over- 
throw of Ch'in, that Hsiang Liang had initiated (see Shih chi, 7:297). 

? See n. 348 to our translation of Chapter 6 above. 

^ Tz'u Chiang ilt (see Hsü Lien-ta, p. 449). 

“Mo Chiang Xi (see Hsii Lien-ta, p. 268). 

*5 Ch'ing Tzu Kuan-chün WAN (Hsu Lien-ta, p. 856); this, like Lieutenant General and Deputy General 
above, seem to be terms unique to this administration. ` 

#' For other readings of this maxim see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:169n., Ch'ü Wan-li, Shih chi chin-chu, p. 174, n. 67, 
and Chavannes, 2:263, n. 2. 

“Southeast of modern Tung-p'ing F County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:169n.). 
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advancing. Now the year is lean, the people are poor, and our officers and soldiers are fed on 
half” rations of pulse. In the camp there are no ready provisions, yet he drinks and holds a 
great feast. He does not lead the troops across the Ho, take advantage of Chao's rations, and 
join forces with Chao to attack Ch'in, but instead talks of 'availing ourselves of their [Ch'in's] 
weariness.' To attack newly founded Chao with the might of Ch'in, the situation is sure to re- 
sult in Chao being taken. Once Chao is taken, Ch'in will be even mightier. What sort of 
weariness will there be for us to avail ourselves of? Furthermore, our troops were defeated 
only recently and our king sits uneasily on the throne. The king swept together [all the men] 
within the borders and put them under his exclusive command. "Whether the country is to be 
saved or perish all depends on this one move. Since he cares nothing for the officers and sol- 
diers, but attends only to his personal affairs, he is no servant of our altars of earth and grain." 

Shortly after dawn, Hsiang Yü went to a morning audience with the Commander in 
Chief, Sung Yi, cut off Sung Yi's head in his tent, and came out to issue this order among the 
troops: "Sung Yi and Ch'i have conspired against Ch'u. The King of Ch'u secretly ordered 
me to execute him." 

At this, all the commanders were cowed into submission; no one ventured to take a 
stand against him. They all said: "It was your family who first enthroned the descendant of 
Ch'u, General. Now you have punished a rebel!" 

Thus they jointly declared Hsiang Yü the Acting Commander in Chief. Hsiang Yii had 
someone pursue Sung Yi's son; he caught up with him in Ch'i and killed him. Hsiang Yii then 
sent Huan Ch'u to report his decision to King Huai. King Huai then made Hsiang Yü the 
Commander in Chief. The Lord of Tang-yang #585? and General P'u” were both put under 
Hsiang's command. 

[307] After Hsiang Chi had killed the Excellent Scion, Head of the Army, his power 
shook the state of Ch'u and his name was known to all the feudal lords. He then dispatched 
the Lord of Tang-yang and General P'u with twenty-thousand soldiers across the river? to res- 
cue Chü-lu. The tide of battle gradually turned in their favor. Ch'en Yi asked for more 
troops. Hsiang Yü led all his troops across the river; he then sank all his boats, smashed his 
cooking utensils, burned his cantonment, and took with him only three-days' rations, showing 
that his officers and soldiers would fight to death, that not even one man hoped to return. 
Upon his arrival at Chü-lu, he surrounded Wang Li and engaged Ch'in's army. After nine 
battles, he cut off Ch'in's walled corridors, smashed its forces, killed Su Chiao #& £4, and took 
Wang Li prisoner. She Chien refused to surrender to Ch'u. Instead, he set himself on fire 
and died. At this time, Ch'u's troops outmatched those of the feudal lords. Those forces of 
the feudal lords which came to the rescue of Ch'ü-lu had formed more than ten ramparts,? but 
none had dared send out troops. When Ch'u set upon Ch'in, their commanders watched from 
their ramparts. Each and every soldier of Ch'u was a match for ten of the enemy, and the war 
cry of the Ch'u troops shook the heavens, so that among the feudal lords each and every man 
was terrified. After he had defeated Ch'in's army, Hsiang Yü summoned and received the 
commanders of the feudal lords to an audience. When they entered the gate of his camp, they 
all crawled forward on their knees, none daring to look up. Hsiang Yü thus first became the 


“Literally "taro and pulse"; we read pan °} for yü € following "Chi-chieh" and Wang Shu-min (7:621). 

9 Te., Ch'ing Pu, see n. 34 above. 

?! See n. 34 above. 

? Ho Ù] here refers (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:169n.) to the Chang ii River which flowed in a protective arc from 
the west to the south to the east of Han-tan (see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

? Our reading follows Wang Shu-min (7:263). 
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Commander in Chief of the feudal lords and all their commanders” were put under his 
command. 

[308] Chang Han encamped at Chi-yüan $R.” Hsiang Yi encamped south of the 
Chang. Each held off from battle. Because Ch'in's army had [already] retreated several 
times, the Second Emperor sent someone to rebuke Chang Han. Frightened, Chang Han sent 
Ssu-ma Hsin, his Chief Scribe, to ask for instructions. When Ssu-ma Hsin arrived at Hsien- 
yang, he waited for three days outside the marshals' gate, but Chao Kao refused to see him, 
[suggesting] his distrust of Chang Han and Ssu-ma Hsin. Ssu-ma Hsin, in fear, fled back to 
his army, not venturing to take the road by which he had come. Chao Kao did indeed have 
someone pursue him, but they did not catch him. 

Back with the army, Ssu-ma Hsin reported: "Chao Kao is in charge of affairs in the 
palace. There is nothing we subordinates can do about. Now if we can win victory in battle, 
Chao Kao will surely be jealous of our merit; if we can not win victory in battle, we will not 
escape death. I hope you will take this under careful consideration, General!" 

Ch'en Yü also sent Chang Han a letter, which read: 


When Pai Ch'i Ft” was the Commander of Ch'in, he subjugated Yen 5b 
and Ying #8” in Ch'u to the south, trapped the Lord of Ma-fu SAR” in the north, 
attacked numerous cities and swept across countless lands, yet in the end he was 
granted death. When Meng T'ien #245'”” was the Commander of Ch'in, he drove 
away the Jung people in the north and opened several thousand /i [on a side] of 
territory in Yü-chung fir," yet in the end he was beheaded at Yang-chou [5 fl. 
Why was this? Because their merits were too numerous for Ch'in to enfeoff them for 
each one, it used legal pretexts to execute them. Now you have been the Commander 
of Ch'in for three years. The men you have lost amount to hundreds of thousands and 
the feudal lords rising in arms have only increased in number. That fellow, Chao Kao, 
has been toadying to the Emperor for a long time. Now, with matters becoming 
urgent, he is afraid that the Second Emperor will also execute him. Therefore, he 
intends to use legal pretexts to execute you and thereby evade his responsibility, and to 
have someone else replace you and thereby avoid disaster himself. You have been 
away from the capital for a long time, and, in the capital, many people have a grudge'” 
against you. You will be killed whether or not you earn merit. Moreover, Heaven 
itself is destroying Ch'in. All men, both wise and foolish, now know this. Now you 
are unable to admonish the Emperor at home and instead have become a commander of 
a doomed state abroad. Isolated and cut off, you still hope for a long life. Is it not 
pitiful? Why do not you turn your troops around and ally with the feudal lords, make a 


* Following Wang Shu-min's (7:264) suggested reading of chu-hou chiang 8441 for chu-hou. 

% South of modern P'ing-hsiang 38 County in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:170n.). 

“Since the Chang swings north and south of Han-tan, it comes very close to Chi-yüan (see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 
2:7). 

?' For his biography, and more detail on the events mentioned here, see Shih chi Chapter 73. 

# Although we consider Yen and Ying two different places (as Wang Shu-min, 7:170n., suggests), Ying may 
also be the Ch'u word for capital (see also n. 70 to our translation of Chapter 69). 

“This was the title Chao K'uo #215. who was defeated by Chang Han at Ch'ang-p'ing fe‘? and lost Chao's 
entire army of 400,000 men, inherited from his father (see Shih chi, 81:2446-7 and 73:2334-5). Ma-fu was a 
mountain a few miles northwest of modern Han-tan in Hopei (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 1:38). 

' See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 88. 

'"Le., the Fortifications at Yü-lin #2444 near modern Chün-ko-erh-ch'i :fEf8 MH in Inner Mongolia (Wang 
Li-ch'i, 7:170n.). 

'? North of Tzu-ch'ang FE County in modern Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:170n.). 

Reading Asi PR for ch'iieh 8l (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:170n.). 
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pact with them to attack Ch'in together, divide Ch'in's territory, rule your share as 
king, and proclaim yourself a sovereign? Would this not be better than submitting 
yourself to the executioner's ax and chopping block, and letting your wife and children 
be slaughtered?" 


Chang Han hesitated, unable to decide. He secretly sent Shih Ch'eng $4f%, a major, to 
Hsiang Yü, intending to reach an agreement. Before an agreement was reached, Hsiang Yü 
had Commander P'u lead troops across the river at San-hu =F,” day and night, and en- 
camped south of the Chang i&, 5 where Ch'u engaged in battles with Ch'in and defeated it 
twice. Hsiang Yü then led all his soldiers in an attack on Ch'in's army on the Yü #f River 
and crushed it. 

[309] Chang Han [again] sent someone to see Hsiang Yü intending to reach an agree- 
ment. Hsiang Yü summoned his own military officers to draw up a plan: "Our provisions are 
scarce. I intend to listen to his [terms] for an agreement." 

The officers all agreed. [*310*] Hsiang Yü thus set a date to meet with him at the ru- 
ins of the Yin capital" south of the Huan 74 River."* After a covenant was reached, Chang 
Han came to see Hsiang Yü and, in tears, told him everything of Chao Kao. Hsiang Yü then 
made him King of Yung ##'” but kept him in Ch'u's camp, and made Ssu-ma Hsin, the Chief 
Scribe, the Commander in Chief." He led Ch'in's army in the vanguard. 

When Ssu-ma Hsin arrived at Hsin-an #14,'' because many of the officers and sol- 
diers of the feudal lords had been conscripted for labor projects or garrison duty and in many 
ways treated improperly by Ch'in's officers and soldiers as they passed through Ch'in, now 
with Ch'in's army having surrendered to the feudal lords, the officers and soldiers of the feu- 
dal lords availed themselves of their victory to variously use Ch'in's officers and soldiers as 
slaves, holding them in contempt, tormenting and insulting them. 

Many of Ch'in's officers and soldiers said in private: "Commander Chang and his peo- 
ple tricked us into surrendering to the feudal lords. Now if they are able to enter the Pass to 
defeat Ch'in, all will be fine; if they are unable, the feudal lords will take us east as their pris- 
oners, and Ch'in is sure to execute all our parents, wives and children." 

Ch'u's commanders overheard their concerns and reported them to Hsiang Yü. Hsiang 
Yi thus called in Ch'ing Pu and Commander P'u to lay plans: "Ch'in's officers and soldiers 
are still numerous, and in their hearts they have not submitted to us. Once inside the Pass, if 
they disobey, the situation would surely be dangerous. It would be better to attack and kill 
them; take only Chang Han, the Chief Scribe Ssu-ma Hsin, and Commandant Tung Yi #33!” 
with us to Ch'in." 

Ch'u's army set on Ch'in's army by night, and trapped and executed over 200,000 sol- 
diers of Ch'in south of the city of Hsin-an. 


1% A crossing on the Chang River west of modern Lin-chang 2812 County in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:170n.). 

105 On this river see n. 92 above. 

' A now dried up river which flowed out of the T'ai-hang Mountains from west of modern Lin-chang in Hopei 
into the Chang River (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:170n.). 

1 Located northwest of modern An-yang #285 in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:170n.). 

1% The Huan River flowed just north of modern An-yang in Honan (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

!?]n Ch'in (see n. 71 to our translation of Chapter 5 above). 

!!? Wang Shu-min (7:265) notes that Hsiang Yü held this position and shang E here is likely a copyist error. 

“Watson (1:48) and the Yangs (p. 215) continue the preceding sentence to this point, mistakenly reading 
ch'ien-hsing WifT as a verb. 

'? See n. 335 to our translation of Chapter 6 above. 
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Hsiang Yü was going to sweep across and pacify the territory of Ch'in, but there were 
troops defending the Han-ku Pass and he was unable to enter.'? He then heard that the Magis- 
trate of P'ei had destroyed Hsien-yang. Hsiang Yü was enraged and sent the Lord of Tang- 
yang and others to attack the Pass. [*311*] Hsiang Yi finally entered the Pass and arrived at 
a point west of the Hsi BX,"* The Magistrate of P'ei, encamped at Pa-shang $ 1-,' was not 
yet able to meet with Hsiang Yü. Ts'ao Wu-shang # 415, the Magistrate of P'ei's Left Mar- 
shal,"$ had someone inform Hsiang Yü: "The Magistrate of P'ei intends to rule the land 
within the Pass as king and make Tzu Ying his Prime Minister. He alone will keep possession 
of the treasures." 

Hsiang Yü was enraged and announced: "Feed the officers and soldiers at sunrise and 
prepare to attack and destroy the Magistrate of P'ei's army." 

At this time, Hsiang Yü had a troop of 400,000 men at Hung-men ?5I"l in Hsin Feng 
3/r22,"" while the Magistrate of P'ei had 100,000 men at Pa-shang. 

Fan Tseng advised Hsiang Yü: "When the Magistrate of P'ei was living east of the 
Mount, he was greedy for wealth and fond of beautiful women. Now, having entered the 
Pass, he has taken no wealth nor slept with any woman of Ch'in. This shows that his mind is 
not set on small [matters]. I have had a man observe his aeromantic signs, and they are al- 
ways in the form of dragons or tigers appearing in all five colors. This is the aeromantic sign 
of a Son of Heaven. Set upon him quick, do not miss the chance." 

Hsiang Po 4£i{f,'"* the Chu's Premier of the Left, was Hsiang Yü's youngest uncle 
and was on good terms with Chang Liang KE, the Marquis of Liu #,'° who, at this time, 
was in the service of the Magistrate of P'ei. Hsiang Po thus galloped to the camp of the Mag- 
istrate of P'ei by night, saw Chang Liang in private, and told him the entire matter, with the 
intention of urging Chang Liang to leave together with him. He said: "Do not die together 
with them." 

Chang Liang said: "I am accompanying the Magistrate of P'ei on the King of Han's 
behalf.?! Now that the Magistrate of P'ei's situation is critical, it is not right for me to flee. I 
will have to tell him." 

He thus entered [the Magistrate of P'ei's camp] and told him everything. 


'3 Troops sent by the Magistrate of P'ei (Liu Pang) to keep Hsiang Yü from entering the pass (see Shih chi, 
7:311 below). 

The Hsi River originated south of Mount Li and flowed around it to the east to join the Wei (T'an Ch'i- 
hsiang, 2:15). 

5] e. , the Pa Heights to the west of and overlooking the Pa River (now written ifi) a few miles southeast of 
modern Sian (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:171n.). 

"6 Tso Ssu-ma #5185 (Hsü Lien-ta, p. 281). 

w A slope located near modern Hsiang Wang Ying JH-£ 2% (King Hsiang's Camp) just east of Li-yi 818 (which 
became Hsin-feng in Han times, see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:6 and 15 as well as Wang Li-ch'i, 7:171n.). Hsiang 
Yu's camp was about 20 miles north of that of Liu Pang, separated from it by the Pa River. 

"8 Po was his agnomen; his praenomen was Ch'an #4, Liu Pang later enfeoffed him as the Marquis of She-yang 
5188 (see Shih chi, 55:2036-8, 91:2602 and 95:2654) and gave him the royal surname, Liu (Wang Li-ch'i, 
7:172n.). 

1 Tso yin EF (Hsü Lien-ta, p. 277). 

1 His agnomen was Tzu-fang 1-58 and his biography is found in Shih chi Chapter 55: he was one of Liu Pang's 
major advisors who was later enfeoffed as the Marquis of Liu, located southeast of modern P'ei iili County in Ki- 
angsu (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:172n.). 

' Chang Liang's ancestors had been Prime Ministers of Han for five generations. He had asked Hsiang Liang 
to install Han Ch'eng $8/X as the King of Han and then served him as Minister of the Interior. When Liu Pang 
moved west Chang Liang joined Liu (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:172n. and Shih chi, 55:2036-9 and 95:2631-2). 
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The Magistrate of P'ei, in great alarm, said: "What's to be done?" 

Chang Liang said: "Who made this plan (to close the Pass] for you, Your Majesty?" 

The Magistrate of P'ei said: "A mean fellow told me that if I held the Pass and didn't 
let the feudal lords in, I could rule the whole territory of Ch'in as king. Therefore, I listened 
to him."'” 

Chang Liang said: "Do you think your officers and soldiers are strong enough to resist 
[those of] King Hsiang?" 

The Magistrate of P'ei was silent. Then he said "They are not, of course. What's to 
be done?" 

Chang Liang said: "Allow me to go tell Hsiang Po that the Magistrate of P'ei would 
not dare to turn his back on King Hsiang." 

The Magistrate of P'ei said: "Where does your friendship with Hsiang Po come 
from?" 

[312] Chang Liang said: "Under Ch'in's reign, he and I were acquaintances. He 
killed someone and I saved his life. Now that matters are urgent, he was kind enough to come 
inform me." 

The Magistrate of P'ei said: "Which of you two is older?" 

Chang Liang said: "He is older than I." 

The Magistrate of P'ei said: "Call him in for me, and let me treat him as my elder 
brother. " 

Chang Liang went out to invite Hsiang Po in. Hsiang Po came in to see the Magistrate 
of P'ei. The Magistrate of P'ei offered him a cup of wine, proposed a toast, and pledged to 
link their families by marriage: "Since entering the Pass, I have not ventured to touch even 
the slightest thing. I registered the officers and people, sealed up the treasury and arsenal, and 
have awaited the Commander [in Chief, i.e., Hsiang Yü]. The reason I sent commanders to 
guard the Pass was to prevent bandits from getting in or out and any emergency from occur- 
ring. Day and night I have looked forward to the arrival of the Commander. How would 1 
dare to rebel against him? I hope you will inform him in full that I would not venture to turn 
my back on his kindness." 

Hsiang Po gave his promise and told the Magistrate of P'ei: "At sunrise, you must 
come early to apologize to King Hsiang in person." 

The Magistrate of P'ei said: "I promise." 

At this, still by night, Hsiang Po left, went back to his camp, and reported to King 
Hsiang in full what the Magistrate of P'ei had said. With this Hsiang Po said: "If the Magis- 
trate of P'ei had not defeated the lands within the Pass first, how would you have dared to en- 
ter? Now he has great merit, and you would set upon him. This is unprincipled. It would be 
better to treat him well." 

King Hsiang gave his promise. 

At sunrise, the Magistrate of P'ei, accompanied by over one hundred horsemen, came 
to see King Hsiang. When he arrived at Hung-men, he apologized: "You and I joined forces 
and attacked Ch'in, General. You fought north of the Ho, I fought south of the Ho. But I 
never expected that I could enter the Pass first, vanquish Ch'in, and see you again here. Now, 
the words of petty men have caused a rift between us." 

King Hsiang said: "This was what Ts'ao Wu-shang, your Left Marshal, told me. If 
not [for this], how could I have come to [doubt you]?" 

King Hsiang took the opportunity to invite the Magistrate of P'ei to stay and drink with 
him that day.” King Hsiang and Hsiang Po sat facing east; Ya-fu 52 € sat facing south 


'? See also Shih chi, 8:364. Tsou Sheng 9E is also understand as "Scholar Tsou” by some scholars. 
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(Ya Fu was Fan Tseng'™); the Magistrate of P'ei sat facing north; and Chang Liang, waiting 
upon them,'?” sat facing west. Fan Tseng several times glanced at King Hsiang, thrice lifting 
up the horseshoe-shaped jade disc hung from his girdle to show him." King Hsiang was si- 
lent and did not respond. Fan Tseng rose and left to summon Hsiang Chuang JAHE, telling 
him: "Our king is too kind a person. Go in [*313*] and proceed to offer a toast. After the 
toast, ask to do a sword dance and seize the opportunity to attack the Magistrate of P'ei on his 
mat and kill him. Otherwise, all of you will be his captives." 

Hsiang Chuang thus entered and offered a toast. After the toast, he said: "My King 
and the Magistrate of P'ei are drinking, but there is nothing in camp with which to entertain 
you. Allow me to do a sword dance." 

King Hsiang said: "You have permission." 

Hsiang Chuang drew his sword and began to dance. Hsiang Po likewise drew his 
sword and began to dance, constantly shielding the Magistrate of P'ei with his own body so 
that Hsiang Chuang was not able to strike him. At this, Chang Liang went to the gate of the 
camp to see Fan K'uai #08." Fan K'uai said: "How are things going today?" 

Chang Liang said: "Matters are very critical! Hsiang Chuang has drawn his sword to 
dance, constantly trying to strike the Magistrate of P'ei." 

Fan K'uai said: "This is urgent. Let me enter and share his fate!" 

Fan K'uai, a sword in his girdle and a shield in his hand, immediately entered the gate 
of the camp. The sentries with crossed halberds tried to stop him from entering. Fan K'uai 
tipped his shield sideways and charged them. The sentries were bowled over. Having entered 
the camp, Fan K'uai pushed aside the tent curtain and stood facing west, glaring at King 
Hsiang with his hair bristling and his eyes bulging. King Hsiang rested his hand on his sword, 
raised himself to his knees, and said: "Who is this guest?" 

Chang Liang said: "This is Fan K'uai, third man'? on the chariot of the Magistrate of 
P'ei." 

King Hsiang said: "What a stalwart! Give him a cup of wine." 

So they gave him a big cup of wine. Fan K'uai knelt down to bow in thanks, rose up, 
and drank it standing. King Hsiang said: "Give him a pork shoulder." 

So they gave him a raw pork shoulder. Fan K'uai placed his shield upside down on the 
ground, put the pork shoulder on it, drew his sword, and cut and ate it. King Hsiang said: 
"What a stalwart! Can you drink more?" 

Fan K'uai said: "I would not avoid even death. So why decline a cup of wine? The 
Kings of Ch'in had the heart of a tiger or a wolf. He killed people as if they thought he could 
not finish them all, and punished people as if he was afraid he could not punish them all. The 


"See also Yü Ying-shih, "The Seating Order at the Hung Men Banquet," translated by T. C. Tang, in George 
Kao, ed., The Translation of Things Past, Chinese History and Historiography (Hong Kong: The Chinese Univer- 
sity Press, 1982), pp. 49-61. There is another abbreviated account of this party on Shih chi, 95:2564. 

?* At a military gathering the most honored seats faced east (see also Wang Li-ch'i, 7:173n.). 

"5 Ya-fu means "Second Father" and is used to refer to junior uncles or those non-relatives who are as close as 
junior uncles (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:173n.). 

"5 Because his status was junior to the others. 

'” This disc was called a chüeh JE, since it lack one piece from being a whole circle. Chüeh is a pun on chüeh 
Vt "to decide" and here was a means for Fan Tseng to ask Hsiang Yü to make up his mind whether he wanted Liu 
Pang killed (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:173n.). 

"* Hsiang Yü's younger cousin. 

"5 He was married to the younger sister of Liu Pang's wife and had fought with Liu from the beginning (see his 
biography in Shih chi Chapter 95). 

“There were normally a driver and a bodyguard accompanying the lord in his chariot; Fan K'uai was, of 
course, Liu Pang's bodyguard. 
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whole world rebelled against Ch'in. King Huai and all his commanders made an agreement 
that the one who vanquished Ch'in and entered Hsien-yang first would rule there as king. The 
Magistrate of P'ei vanquished Ch'in and entered Hsien-yang first, yet he did not venture to 
touch even the slightest thing, but sealed up the palace, returned to encamp at Pa-shang, and 
awaited your arrival. He deliberately sent commanders to guard the Pass, to prevent bandits 
from getting in and out and any emergency from occurring. Having toiled so hard and 
achieved so much, he has not been enfeoffed as a marquis in reward. Instead, you listen to ru- 
mors and intend to execute a man of merit. This is just continuing the way of fallen Ch'in. I 
presume to think that you would not choose to do so." 

King Hsiang, having no words to answer him yet, said: "Sit!" 

Fan K'uai sat next to Chang Liang. 

A little while after he was seated, the Magistrate of P'ei got up to go to the privy and, 
at this, he beckoned Fan K'uai out. 

[314] After the Magistrate of P'ei went out, King Hsiang sent Commandant Ch'en 
P'ing BRF"! to call the Magistrate of P'ei in. The Magistrate of P'ei said: "Just now when I 
came out, I did not excuse myself. What should I do?" 

Fan K'uai said: "In great actions one need not regard trivial formalities, and in great 
ceremonies one need not avoid petty reproaches. Right now they are the cleaver and chopping 
block, while we are the meat and fish. Why should we excuse ourselves?" 

The Magistrate of P'ei then left, ordering Chang Liang to stay behind and apologize. 
Chang Liang asked: "What did you bring here as gifts?" 

He answered: "I brought a pair of white jade discs which I intended to offer to King 
Hsiang, and a pair of jade wine cups intended for Ya-fu. As the king bappened to be angry, I 
did not venture to present them. You may present them for me." 

Chang Liang said, "I shall respectfully comply." 

At this time, King Hsiang's camp was at Hung-men and the Magistrate of P'ei's camp, 
at Pa-shang. They were forty li apart. The Magistrate of P'ei thus left his chariot and horses, 
abandoned his attendants, and rode on alone; four men, Fan K'uai, Hsia-hou Ying 31k 82,'? 
Chin Ch'iang $75$,? and Chi Hsin fCÍ&,"* ran alongside carrying swords and shields; they 
took a side road from the foot of Mount Li through Chih-yang 1EB." Before leaving, the 
Magistrate of P'ei told Chang Liang: "If you take this path to our camp, it is no more than 
twenty li. When you judge I should have arrived at the camp, then go back [to the tent]. " 

After the Magistrate of P'ei had left and arrived at his camp by a side road, Chang 
Liang went in to apologize: "The Magistrate of P'ei had more cups of wine than he should 
have and was not able to take his leave. He ordered me to make obeisance twice with all due 
respect and to offer this pair of white jade discs to Your Highness, the King, and to offer this 
pair of wine cups to His Honor, the Commander in Chief." 

King Hsiang asked, "Where is the Magistrate of P'ei?" 

Chang Liang said, "Knowing that Your Highness may want to reprimand him, he left 
his attendants and departed alone. He is already back in his camp." 

King Hsiang took the jade discs and placed them on his mat. Ya-fu took the wine cups 
and put them [*315*] on the ground; then he drew his sword and smashed them to pieces, 


1! After serving Hsiang Yü, Ch'en later became chancellor under Liu Pang (see his biography in Shih chi Chap- 
ter 56). 

1 See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 95. 

133 A member of Liu Pang's staff who was later made Marquis of Fen-yang il (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:173n.). 

™ One of Liu Pang's lieutenants who was later killed by Hsiang Yü (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:173n.). 

?5 Name of a county a little northeast of modern Sian (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:173n.). 
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saying: "Ah! These whelps are not worth planning for! It is the Magistrate of P'ei who will 
snatch the world from King Hsiang's hands. Now we will all be his prisoners." 

When the Magistrate of P'ei reached his camp he immediately executed Ts'ao 
Wu-shang. °° 

Several days later, Hsiang Yü led his troops west, massacred the people of Hsien-yang, 
killed Tzu Ying, the King of Ch'in who had surrendered, set fire to the palaces where the fires 
burned, then gathered the wealth, treasures, and women of the palaces, and headed east. 

Someone advised King Hsiang to stay: "The land within the Pass is dcfended by the 
Mount and the Ho and its four [natural] fortifications'" and its soil is fertile. You can make 
your capital [here] and rule as Hegemon." 

King Hsiang saw that Ch'in's palaces were all in ruins from the fire; and he was home- 
sick as well. He decided to return east, and said: "To become rich and noble without return- 
ing to one's homeland is like going out at night in embroidered clothes. Who would notice 
them?" 

The advisor"* said, "People say that the men of Ch'u are nothing but macaques with 
hats on. Indeed they are!" 

King Hsiang heard of this and boiled the advisor alive. 

King Hsiang sent a man to ask for King Huai's instructions. King Huai said: "Let it 
be as it was agreed!" 

Thus Hsiang Yü honored King Huai as Emperor Yi 3&."? Intending to enthrone him- 
self as king, Hsiang Yü first enthroned the commanders and ministers as kings. [*316*] He 
said: "When the world first rose in revolt, the descendants of the former feudal lords were 
temporarily enthroned as part of the attack on Ch'in. Nevertheless, it was you, generals and 
ministers, and I who donned armor and wielded arms to begin the affair, it was we who lived 
unsheltered in the field for three years, and it was through our strength that Ch'in was exter- 
minated and the world pacified. But though Emperor Yi has achieved no merit, he should still 
be given a portion of the territory and allowed to rule as king." 

The generals agreed. 

Thus he divided the world and established the generals as marquises and kings. King 
Hsiang and Fan Tseng had suspected that the -Magistrate of P'ei might gain the world. But 
since there had been a reconciliation on this matter, and since they were also loathe to break 
the agreement made with Emperor Yi for fear that the feudal lords might rebel against them, 
they plotted in secret: "The roads to Pa and Shu are steep. When Ch'in banished people, it 
sent them to live in Shu." 

So they said: "Pa and Shu, too, are lands within the Pass." 

For these reasons King Hsiang enthroned the Magistrate of P'ei as the King of Han to 
rule over Pa, Shu, and Han-chung #4'F,' with Nan Cheng i955" as his capital. Then he 
divided the land within the Pass in three, where he enthroned the surrendered Ch'in command- 
ers as a shield against the King of Han. King Hsiang thus enthroned Chang Han as the King 


1% The traitor who had told Hsiang Yü about Liu Pang's plans (see our translation of Shih chi, 7:311 above). 

'" According to Hsü Kuang (cited in "Chi-chieh"), these were the passes of Han-ku tlf (to the east), Wu iK 
(to the south), San HX (to the west), and Hsiao 4f (to the north). 

'* [n other accounts of this story the advisor is named (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:174n.). 

!* The name Yi suggests he was emperor in name only (see Yi fu # and Wang Li-ch'i, 7:174n.). 

'? A Ch'in commandery which occupied what is now southern Shensi and northwestern Hupei (Wang Li-ch'i, 
7:175n.). 

“TA county located near the modern city of the same name in southern Shensi, southwest of modern Han-chung 
(Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 
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of Yung # to rule over the land west of Hsien-yang, with Fei-ch'iu ET!” as his capital. 
Chief Scribe Ssu-ma Hsin had once been the Warden of Yüeh-yang and had done Hsiang 
Liang a favor. Commandant Tung Yi had first advised Chang Han to surrender to Ch'u. 
Thus King Hsiang enthroned Ssu-ma Hsin as the King of Sai 22!4 to rule over the land east of 
Hsien-yang up to the Ho, with Yüeh-yang as his capital. He enthroned Tung Yi as the King of 
Ti #2! to rule over Shang-chün [Commandery] with Kao-nu 55535 as his capital. Pao $3, 
King of Wei, was moved and made King of West Wei, to rule the land east of the Ho with 
P'ing-yang TI!” as his capital. Chang Erh's favorite vassal, Shen Yang ‘Hf of Hsia-ch'iu 
BE, first subdued Ho-nan and met Ch'u's army on the Ho, therefore Hsiang Yü enthroned 
him as the King of Ho-nan with Lo-yang his capital. Ch'eng FX, King of Han, made Yang-ti 
WE” his capital since it had been the former capital [of Han]. Ssu-ma Ang ISC, the 
commander of Chao, pacified Ho-nei and had several times achieved merit, therefore King 
Hsiang enthroned him as the King of Yin 5X to rule over Ho-nei with Chao-ko #H&'™ as his 
capital. Hsieh &, King of Chao, was moved and made King of Tai ft. Chang Erh, the 
Prime Minister of Chao, had always been worthy and, moreover, had followed King Hsiang to 
enter the Pass, therefore King Hsiang enthroned him as the King of Ch'ang-shan #1" to 
rule over the territory of Chao with Hsiang-kuo JE? as his capital. Ch'ing Pu, the Lord of 
Tang-yang, was a commander of Ch'u whose merit always topped the whole army, therefore 
King Hsiang enthroned him as the King of Chiu-chiang /LiL.? with Liu 7<'™ as his capital. 
Wu Jui 553,5 the Lord of P'o £5, 55 had led the Hundred Yüeh peoples!” to aid the feudal 
lords and, moreover, followed King Hsiang to enter the Pass, therefore King Hsiang enthroned 
him as the King of Heng-shan iL with Chu KP” as his capital. Kung Ao #k#l, Emperor 


2 Southeast of modern Hsing-p'ing F County (which is just west of modern Hsien-yang) in Shensi (Wang 
Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

1 Ch'ien Mu (Ti-ming k'ao, p. 851) and "Chi-chieh" identify Sai with T'ao-lin Sai 944428 east of modern Sian, 
but that would seem to make Sai the name of a fortification rather than a kingdom. Chavannes (2:286, n. 1) reads 
it as a tetritory to the west of the T'ung Pass. 

“Ti would include the northern part of Shensi and part of Inner Mongolia and was probably named after the 
people who inhabited the area (see Chavannes, 2:286, n. 2). 

WA county seated northeast of modern Yen-an #£ in Shensi (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

“The former King of Wei, Wei Chiu, committed suicide after Chang Han's forces defeated him; King Huai 
then appointed his younger brother, Pao, to succeed him (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.); Hsiang Yü wanted to base him- 
self at Liang and become King of Wei, thus he moved Pao to the area (in modern Shansi) which had formerly 
been the western part of Wei. 

WA few miles southwest of modern Lin-fen 8347) City in Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

14 Located northeast of Yen-chou $$} in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.); on his title, see "Chi-chieh." 

1? Located near modern Yü Á County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

' The former Yin capital located northeast of Ch'i # County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

5! A commandery established by the Han located in the central part of modern Hopei and the central and eastern 
sections of modern Shansi (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

3? Located southwest of modern Hsing-t'ai #845 City in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

13 A commandery centered in modern Shou # County in Anhwei which included parts of the modern provinces 
of Anhwei, Honan, Hupei and Kiangsi (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

5* North of modern Liu-an 742 County in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

55 On Wu Jui see also Shih chi, 7:320 and Chapter 8 passim. 

555 East of modern P'o-yang #885 County in Kiangsi; Wu Jui had been Prefect of P'o-yang County, thus this title 
(see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

WA general term for the minority peoples south of the Yangtze (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

5! This state included most of modern Hunan as well as the eastern part of Hupei and the western part of 
Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 
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Ao #£8%, Emperor Yi's Pillar of State' had led troops to attack Nan-chün and won much 
merit, therefore King Hsiang enthroned him as the King of Lin-chiang E811”! with Chiang- 
ling LEE? as his capital. Han Kuang #238, the King of Yen, was moved and made King of 
Liao-tung. Tsang T'u #44, the commander of Yen, had gone with Ch'u to rescue Chao, and 
subsequently followed King Hsiang to enter the pass, therefore King Hsiang enthroned him as 
the King of Yen with Chi 8j'9 as his capital. T'ien Fu IH,“ the King of Ch'i, was moved 
and made King of Chiao-tung AZ 5.'9 T'ien Tu MIB, the commander of Ch'i, had joined 
with Ch'u to rescue Chao, and subsequently followed King Hsiang to enter the Pass, therefore 
King Hsiang enthroned him as the King of Ch'i with Lin-tzu B##f as his capital. When King 
Hsiang crossed the Ho to rescue Chao, [*317*] T'ien An IŽ, a grandson of Chien #,'© the 
King of Ch'i who had been killed by the former Ch'in ruler, subdued many cities north of Chi 
and surrendered with his troops to King Hsiang, therefore King Hsiang enthroned him as the 
King of Chi-pei IAE with Po-yang 1883'” as his capital. As for T'ien Jung HAR, he had sev- 
eral times betrayed Hsiang Liang and, moreover, was unwilling to lead his troops to join Ch'u 
in its attack on Ch'in, therefore he was not enfeoffed. Ch'en Yu BRA, the Lord of Ch'eng-an 
nk 22 ,'8 had abandoned his commander's seal’ and left rather than following King Hsiang to 
enter the Pass; nevertheless, he had always been known for his worthiness and had served 
Chao with merit, therefore, when King Hsiang learned that he was at Nan-p'i Ni KZ,” he en- 
feoffed him with three nearby counties. Mei Hsüan #494, the commander of the Lord of Po 
18," had achieved much merit, therefore he was enfeoffed as a marquis with 100,000 house- 
holds. King Hsiang enthroned himself as Hegemon, King of West Ch'u,'” ruling over nine 
commanderies, with P'eng-ch'eng 924% as his capital. 

[320] In the fourth month of the first year (206 B.C.) of [the King of] Han #X,'” the 
feudal lords were dismissed from along the Hsi,"^ each to assume his own position. King 


'5 Northwest of modern Huang-kang [E] County in Hupei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

‘© Chu-kuo HER. 

'*! This state approximated the boundaries of the former Ch'in commandery of Nan-chün, including the western 
part of modern Hupei and the eastern part of modern Szechwan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n). 

‘2 Near the modern county of the same name in Hupei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

16 Located in the southwestern part of the administrative district of Peking about 40 miles from the city itself 
(Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

Wi See also Shih chi, 94:2644-5. 

16 Chiao-tung, situated east of the Chiao River, was the eastern of the three kingdoms which Hsiang Yü made 
out of Ch'i, the other two being Ch'i (the central part of what had been Ch'i) and Chi-pei (the northwest part of 
the original state, including the land north of the Chi River; see also Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

1% See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 46. 

1 In modern Shantung southeast of T'ai-an #2 County (see Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 281 and Wang Li- 
ch'i, 7:175n.). 

16 Ch'eng-an is southeast of the modern country of the same name in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

‘© These events transpired following Ch'en Yti's failure to relieve Chang Erh when the latter was besieged at 
Chü-lu Ef (see above and the descriptions in Chang Erh and Ch'en Yü's biographies, Shih chi Chapter 89). 

17 Northeast of the modern county of the same name in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:175n.). 

"!Le., Wu Jui, the Lord of P'o (see Chavannes, 2:293, n. 3). 

'? Ch'u traditionally had been divided into three areas: South, East and West Ch'u. Hsiang Yü's dominion in- 
cluded the eastern portion of modern Honan, southwest Shantung, and parts of Kiangsu and Anhwei (Wang Li- 
ch'i, 7:175). 

' Although the Han dynasty did not begin until 202 B.C., it counted its origin from the first year of the King of 
Han, later founder of the dynasty. 

"We read Hsi-hsia BKT as along the Hsi River (King Hsiang was camped at Hung-men on the west bank of 
the Hsi). Another reading for Asi-hsia, "under the colors of," is followed by Wang Li-ch'i (7:175n.) and Cha- 
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Hsiang also left for his capital. He sent someone to move Emperor Yi from P'eng-ch'eng, 
saying, "The emperors of ancient times ruled over one thousand li [on a side] of territory and 
invariably lived on a river's upper reaches." 

Thus he had the envoy move Emperor Yi to Ch'en County in Ch'ang-sha, urging Em- 
peror Yi to hurry on his way. The emperor's vassals showed considerable disloyalty to King 
Hsiang. He thus secretly ordered the Kings of Heng-shan and Lin-chiang to attack and kill 
the emperor on the Chiang. 

Since Ch'eng, the King of Han, had not earned any merit in battle, King Hsiang did 
not let him go to his fief but took him to P'eng-ch'eng, where he demoted him to a marquis 
and afterwards killed him. 

Tsang T'u went to his fief and then tried to force Han Kuang to go to Liao-tung. Han 
Kuang did not heed him. Tsang T'u attacked and killed him at Wu-chung $E£*,"* annexing 
and ruling over his territory. 

When T'ien Jung heard that King Hsiang had removed T'ien Fu, the King of Ch'i, to 
Chiao-tung and enthroned Ch'i's commander, T'ien Tu, the commander of Ch'i, as King of 
Ch'i, he was enraged and refused to send the King of Ch'i to Chiao-tung. He thus led Ch'i in 
a revolt against King Hsiang and attacked T'ien Tu's army head on. T'ien Tu fled to Ch'u. 
T'ien Fu, the King of Ch'i, was afraid of King Hsiang, thus he fled to Chiao-tung to assume 
his position. T'ien Jung was angered. He pursued, attacked, and murdered T'ien Fu at Chi- 
mo BII58.7 T'ien Jung thus enthroned himself as the King of Ch'i and went west to attack 
and kill T'ien An, the King of Chi-pei, annexing and ruling over the three Ch'i.* T'ien Jung 
gave P'eng Yüeh #4!” the commander's seal and ordered him to take the territory of Liang 
in open rebellion. 

[321] Ch'en Yü secretly sent Chang T'ung "K[i]' and Hsia Yueh ER! to advise 
T'ien Jung, the King of Ch'i: "King Hsiang's stewardship of the world is unfair. Now he has 
made all the former kings kings of poor lands, and his own vassals and commanders kings of 
tich lands, driving out the former lords of these lands. The King of Chao thus moved north to 
live in Tai. I consider this unacceptable. I have heard that Your Majesty has raised your 
troops and will no longer heed the unjust. I hope that you might give me troops and permit 
me to attack Ch'ang-shan and thus restore the King of Chao. I wil] then ask that Chao be al- 
lowed to serve as your shield." 

The King of Ch'i granted this request and accordingly dispatched troops to Chao. 
Ch'en Yi mobilized all the soldiers of his own three counties, joined with Ch'i's forces in an 
attack upon Ch'ang-shan['s army], and crushed it. Chang Erh fled and joined Han. Ch'en Yü 
escorted Hsieh, the former King of Chao, from Tai back to Chao. The King of Chao thus en- 
throned Ch'en Yü as King of Tai. 

At this time, Han had returned to the three Ch'in states and pacified them.'? When 
King Hsiang learned that the King of Han had already annexed the land within the Pass and 


vannes (2:292); Watson (1:59) has not translated this compound (his rendering of this sentence reads: "The vari- 
ous leaders left the command of Xiang Yu and proceeded to their own countries"). 

"5 Providing a pretext for Hsiang Yü to have Emperor Yi killed. 

"5 Modern Chi # County in Tientsin (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:175n.); this was Han Kuang's capital (see Chavannes, 
2:291, n. 1). 

'" A county southeast of modern P'ing-tu TE County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:176n.). 

"* Our translation follows "Chi-chieh" here. "Cheng-yi" has a different reading. 

'? See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 90. At this time P'eng commanded more than ten-thousand troops and 
had not allied himself with either Ch'u or Han (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:176n.). 

' This person is otherwise not unidentified. 

Wi See also Shih chi, 92:2614-5. 
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was about to move eastward, and that Ch'i and Chao had rebelled against him," he was en- 
raged. He had Cheng Ch'ang Wi! the former Prefect of Wu R, and now King of Han 88, 
resist Han #8, and ordered Chiao f, the Magistrate of Hsiao # County,’ and others to at- 
tack P'eng Yüeh, 55 but they were defeated by him. 

Han # sent Chang Liang to sweep over Han #2, and then sent a letter to King Hsiang, 
[which read]: 


The King of Han lost the position [promised to him]. He wishes to have the land 
within the Pass. If he could keep the territory as was agreed, he would immediately 
stop and not venture to campaign east. 


He also sent King Hsiang rebellious letters from Ch'i and Liang” and said, "Ch'i intends to 
join forces with Chao to exterminate Ch'u." 

For this reason, Ch'u gave up its idea of marching west and set upon Ch'i in the north 
instead. King Hsiang solicited troops from Ch'ing Pu, the King of Chiu-chiang. Ch'ing Pu 
pleaded illness and refused to go, only sending him his commanders with a few thousand men. 
Because of this, King Hsiang held a grudge against Ch'ing Pu. 

In the winter of the second year of Han (205 B.C.),'5 King Hsiang eventually went 
north to Ch'eng-yang. T'ien Jung also led his troops and engaged him in battle. T'ien Jung 
failed to win victory and fled to P'ing-yüan [Commandery] “PJ,” where he was killed by the 
people. King Hsiang thus marched north, burned and leveled the city-walls and houses of 
Ch'i, massacred all the soldiers of T'ien Jung who had surrendered, and took prisoner the old, 
the weak, and the women. He swept over Ch'i up to the Pei Hai 1Li& (North Sea), ruining 
and destroying many places and people. The Ch'i people gathered together and rebelled 
against him. At this, T'ien Heng HH fii, T'ien Jung's younger brother, gathered a force of sev- 
eral tens of thousands of those soldiers of Ch'i who had previously fled and rose in revolt at 
Ch'eng-yang. King Hsiang thus remained in the area, but after a series of battles, was unable 
to subdue him. 

In the spring,””' the King of Han forced the troops of five feudal lords,” 560,000 in 
all, to march east to attack Ch'u. Upon hearing this, King Hsiang ordered his commanders to 
set upon Ch'i, and he personally led 30,000 picked soldiers [from Ch'eng-yang] south to Hu- 
ling RE” via Lu. In the fourth month, all the Han ?X troops entered P'eng-ch'eng, where 


“The three states, which, as noted above, had been created by King Hsiang out of the former state of Ch'in, 
were Yung JE, Sai Œ and Ti &. 

' Wang Shu-min (7:275) argues that this should be Ch'i and Liang, because Chao rebelled later. 

' See Shih chi, 8:368-9. 

185 Northwest of modern Hsiao County in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:176n.). 

!55 T'ien Jung, the King of Ch'i, had rebelled against King Hsiang and sent P'eng to take Liang ( see Shih chi, 
7:320). 

'? Wang Shu-min (7:275) notes that this should be Ch'i and Chao as in the following clause. But Wang Li-ch'i 
(7:176n.) argues that Liang here refers to P'eng Yüeh. 

18 Wang Shu-min (7:276) cites other sources which ali place these events in the spring of the second year. 

' Centered on the modern county by the same name in Shantung (Wang Li-cb'i, 7:176n.). 

‘The modern Po-hai #ifi bordering the the coastal region, from modern Lin-tzu Wifi east, in what is now 
Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:176n.). 

‘| Wang Shu-min (7:276) also believes the text is incorrect here, arguing that "spring" should read "summer" 
and that the events took place in the "fourth month” of the following lines. 

"? There are various lists of these lords, but Chavannes (2:297, n. 3) argues convincingly that they were Chang 
Erh, Shen Yang, Cheng Ch'ang, Wei Pao and Ssu-ma Ang. 

'? A county southeast of modern Yü-t'ai {44 County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 5:177n.). 
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they took possession of its goods, treasures, and beautiful women, and gave drinking parties 
and great feasts daily. King Hsiang [*322*] then marched from the west through Hsiao Ji 
[County] to set upon the Han army at first light and, pushing eastward to arrive at P'eng- 
ch'eng at high noon, smashed the Han army. Han's armies were routed and were driven into 
the Ku 3X and Ssu il rivers'” one after the other. Over 100,000 Han soldiers were killed. 
Ali the rest fled south to the mountains. Ch'u once more pursued and set upon them all the 
way to the Sui lif River!” east of Ling-pi BM." As Han retreated, they were pressed by 
Ch'u. Many of Han soldiers were killed, and over 100,000 were pushed into the Sui River, 
until their bodies blocked the river. Ch'u besieged the King of Han with three rings of troops. 
Just then, a great wind blew up from the northwest, which broke trees, shattered houses, and 
raised sand and grit, darkening the sky and dimming the daylight, and hit Ch'u's army head 
on. Ch'u's army was thrown into great confusion and its lines crumbled. The King of Han 
was then able to flee with several dozen horsemen. As he intended to pass through P'ei and 
take his family with him to the west, Ch'u also had someone pursue him to P'ei and take his 
family. His family, therefore, had hidden and were unable to meet with the King of Han. The 
King of Han met [his son, the future Emperor] Hsiao Hui ##!” and [the future Princess] 
Yüan Jt of Lu @ on the road,'™ and he took them with him in his carriage. Whenever Ch'u's 
horsemen drew near, the King of Han in desperation would push Hsiao Hui and Yüan of Lu 
out of the carriage. The Magistrate of T'eng Wk” had to get out of the carriage to pick them 
up three times, saying, "Even though you are in straits and the carriage can not move fast with 
them [in it], how can you abandon them?" They were at last able to escape. They looked 
for Grandfather” and Empress Lü 137” but failed to find them. 

Shen Yi-chi & f FU9? accompanied Grandfather and Empress Lü on a side road look- 
ing for the King of Han, but, instead, ran into Ch'u's army. Ch'u's army took them back with 
them and reported to King Hsiang. King Hsiang kept them in hís camp at all times. 

[324] At this time, the Marquis of Chou Lü lr," an elder brother of Empress Lü, 
led Han's troops and was stationed at Hsia-yi FE.” The King of Han took a side road and 
joined him there, where they gradually regrouped their officers and soldiers. When they 
reached Hsing-yang, their routed armies had all joined again. Hsiao Ho ‘i {iil? also mobilized 
the old and the young and even those not yet registered [for conscription] from within the 
Pass, and sent them all to Hsing-yang. Han's forces were renewed. 

Ch'u set forth from P'eng-ch'eng and constantly followed up on its victories to drive 
the defeated Han troops before it. They engaged Han in battle south of Ying-yang, near Ching 


1% These two tributaries of the Huai are located east of P'eng-ch'eng (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:177n.). 

'5 According to T'an Ch'i-hsiang (2:7-8) the Sui flowed through what is now Shantung, from modern Kaifeng, 
north of Ling-pi, to join with the Ssu River near modern Sui-ning WES. 

1% A city southwest of modern Huai-pei "IEdE City in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:177n.). 

19? Liu Ying 8072, r. 195-188 B.C. 

‘88 See the long note on her by Chavannes (2:299-300, n. 5). 

'? This was Hsia Hou-ying (X 32 who had been Prefect of Teng County but was at this time Liu Pang's driver 
(see Hsia's biography in Shih chi Chapter 95 and Wang Li-ch'i, 7:177n.). 

?9 See the account of these events on Shih chi, 95:2665. 

2! Liu Pang's father. 

? Liu Pang's wife; see Shih chi Chapter 9. 

9? On the pronunciation of Shen's name see "Chi-chieh" and "So-yin." Shen was from P'ei and later served as 
Chancellor under Liu Pang (see Shih chi, 8:391-2). 

Me, Lü Tse HY (d. 199 B.C.), see also Shih chi, 9:396. 

25 Modern T'ang-shan &U1 County in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:177n.). 

#6 Later he became the first Chancellor under Liu Pang; see his biography in Shih chi Chapter 53. 
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iit and So *&."" Han defeated Ch'u. Thus Ch'u was unable to pass Hsing-yang and march 
west. 

[325] While King Hsiang went to the rescue of P'eng-ch'eng and chased the King of 
Han to Hsing-yang, T'ien Heng was able to recapture Ch'i and enthroned T'ien Jung's son, 
Tien Kuang HAK, as the King of Ch'i. 

When the King of Han was defeated at P'eng-ch'eng, all the feudal lords sided with 
Ch'u again and forsook Han. The Han troops encamped at Hsing-yang and built a walled cor- 
ridor to the Ho, with which to reach the grain of the Ao Granary 543.”” In the third year of 
Han (204 B.C.), King Hsiang harassed or seized this walled corridor of Han many times, and 
the King of Han ran short of provisions. Alarmed, the King of Han sued for an accord, mark- 
ing off the land west of Hsing-yang as Han's territory. King Hsiang intended to listen to [the 
proposal], but Fan Tseng, the Marquis of Li-yang, said: "Han is simply too easy to take. If 
you let him go now and do not take him, you will surely regret it later." King Hsiang then 
gave Fan Tseng permission to besiege Hsing-yang immediately. The King of Han was wor- 
ried by this and thus adopted Ch'en P'ing's scheme to sow dissension between King Hsiang 
[and Fan Tseng]. When King Hsiang's envoy arrived, [the King of Han] had someone prepare 
a great feast? and bring in the food to present it to the envoy. When he saw the envoy, he 
pretended to be surprised, saying: "I thought it was Ya-fu's envoy, but it is King Hsiang's en- 
voy instead!" He then took the feast away and fed King Hsiang's envoy a poor meal. The en- 
voy returned and reported this to King Hsiang. King Hsiang thus suspected that Fan Tseng 
had secret dealings with Han and gradually stripped Fan Tseng of his power. Enraged, Fan 
Tseng said, "The contest for the world has largely been settled. Your Majesty can handle it 
yourself. Allow me to retire from service and return to the ranks," King Hsíang granted his 
request. Fan Tseng left but, before he reached P'eng-ch'eng, an ulcer broke out on his back 
and he died. 

[326] The Han general Chi Hsin advised the King of Han [to leave the city]: "Matters 
are now critical. I ask leave to disguise myself as Your Majesty and deceive Ch'u for you. In 
this way Your Majesty can leave by a side road." Thus the King of Han sent out two- 
thousand women in armor from the east gate of Hsing-yang by night. Ch'u troops attacked 
them from four sides. Chi Hsin, riding in a carriage with a yellow canopy and a streamer at- 
tached to its left side, said: "The food in the city is exhausted. The King of Han surrenders!" 
Everyone in the Ch'u army huzzahed. Meanwhile, the King of Han and several dozen horse- 
men left from the west gate of the city and fled to Ch'eng-kao. When King Hsiang saw Chi 
Hsin, he asked where the King of Han was. Chi Hsin said, "The King of Han has already 
left." King Hsiang had Chi Hsin burned alive. 

The King of Han sent the Grand Master of the Imperial Scribes, Chou K'o tj, 
Master Ts'ung #e,?" and Wei Pao 55 $7?" to defend Hsing-yang.”” Chou K'o and Magistrate 


w According to T'an Ch'i-hsiang (2:7) Ching was a city about 10 miles south of Ying-yang and So was the 
name of a pavilion just southwest of Ying-yang. 

208 He was killed two years later (203 B.C.) by Han Hsin $815 (see Shih chi, 16:792 and 97:2694-6). 

This granary had been built by Ch'in near Mount Ao which was a few miles north of Hsing-yang on the south 
bank of the Yellow River (see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

20 A T'ai-lao KE, which originally included an entire cow, sheep and pig; here it is used similarly to the Eng- 
lish expression "a meal fit for a king." 

^! We follow Wang Li-ch'i (7:178n.) in reading Ts'ung as a cognomen here (see also Chavannes, 2:305). 

"?Le., King Pao of Wei (see n. 214 below). 

?* As Wang Shu-min points out (7:279), Liu Pang also entrusted the city to a fourth man, Han Hsin, who then 
surrendered to Hsiang Yü. However, the account of these events in Han Hsin's biography (Skik chi Chapter 92) 
reveals that Han Hsin was marching eastward through Chao and then into Ch'i at this time. Some of his crack 
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Ts'ung colluded, "It is hard to defend the city with a king who once turned against the 
state. "^ Thus together they murdered Wei Pao. 

Ch'u subdued the city of Hsing-yang and took Chou K'o alive. King Hsiang said to 
Chou K'o, "Be my general! I will make you the Commander in Chief and give you a fief of 
thirty-thousand households." But Chou K'o reviled him, "If you do not surrender to Han 
quickly, Han will take you prisoner. You are no match for Han!" King Hsiang was enraged. 
He boiled Chou K'o alive and killed Magistrate Ts'ung as well. 

[327] After the King of Han left Hsing-yang, he fled south to Yüan and She $," and 
gained [the support of] [Ch'ing] Pu, the King of Chiu-chiang;"* as he marched he regrouped 
his troops and returned to defend Ch'eng-kao. 

In the fourth year of Han (203 B.C.), King Hsiang sent in his troops to besiege 
Ch'eng-kao. The King of Han escaped. Accompanied only by Magistrate T'eng B#,?!” he left 
through the north gate of Ch'eng-kao, crossed the Ho, and fled to Hsiu-wu WA? to join 
Chang Erh and Han Hsin's armies. His commanders were able to flee Ch'eng-kao in consid- 
erable numbers to join him. Ch'u subsequently seized Ch'eng-kao and prepared to march 
west. Han sent troops to block them at Kung &? to keep them from marching west.?? 

At this time, P'eng Yüeh crossed the Ho to attack Tung-o in Ch'u and killed Ch'u's 
commander, the Magistrate of Hsüeh 84. King Hsiang thus marched east in person to attack 
P'eng Yüeh.?! The King of Han, supported by the troops of the Marquis of Huai-yin A ,?? 
decided to cross the Ho and march south. Cheng Chung 48.4 dissuaded the King of Han 
[from doing so]. Thus he stayed and fortified Ho-nei i"[P3,?? sending Liu Chia #114?” to lead 
troops to assist P'eng Yüeh and set fire to Ch'u's stores. King Hsiang marched east and 
vanquished them, putting P'eng Yüeh to flight. The King of Han then led his troops across 
the Ho and recaptured Ch'eng-kao. He encamped at Kuang-wu REIR?” in order to reach the 


troops had, however, been brought to Hsing-yang (see Shih chi, 92:2614). 

? King Pao had originally been enfeoffed as King of West Wei by Hsiang Yu, then when Liu Pang marched 
east to attack Ch'u, he had joined Han. After Liu Pang's defeat at P'eng-ch'eng, Pao again opposed Han, return- 
ing to the Han alliance when Han Hsin defeated Wei in the eighth month of 205 B.C. (see Shih chi, 7:316, Pao's 
biography in Chapter 90, and Wang Li-ch'i, 7:178n.). 

25 Yüan was a county near modern Nan-yang fH8% City in Honan, She a city near the modern county of the 
same name in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:178n). 

216 See n. 153 above. 

™71.e., Hsia Hou-ying, who had been prefect of T'eng (located, according to T'an Ch'i-hsiang [2:8]) in the 
southern part of what had been Hsüeh É# Commandery under the Ch'in dynasty near the modern county of the 
same name in Shantung). 

218 Located in modern Huo-chia 1834 County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:178n.). 

219 Southwest of the modern county of the same name in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:178n.). 

“Han Hsin's was also dispatched at this time to attack Ch'i and that certainly also kept King Hsiang from mov- 
ing his main force to the west (see Shih chi, 92:2622). 

?! Wang Li-ch'i (7:178n.), following Liang Yü-sheng and others, argues that Hsiang Yü's attacks on P'eng 
Yüeh all took place during the fifth month of the third year of Han (204 B.C.), i.e., prior to Ch'u taking Ch'eng- 
kao. But on Shih chi, 90:2592, P'eng Yüeh is said to have attacked “seventeen cities in Sui-yang MEE and Wai- 
huang /^3** during "the winter of the fourth year of Han," inducing Hsiang Yü to march east and retake these 
cities. 

#2Le., Han Hsin. 

?5 A Ch'in commandery located on slopes north of the Yellow River opposite Ying-yang in modern Honan 
(T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

?*See Liu's biography in Shih chi Chapter 51. Shih chi, 8:374 says Lu Wan MB and Liu Chia led these 
troops, but Lu Wan's biography (Shih chi, 93:2637) says he joined Liu Chia only in the winter of the following 
year (202 B.C.). 
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food of the Ao Granary. King Hsiang, having returned from pacifying the eastern seaboard, 
marched west and also encamped overlooking Kuang-wu. The two forces held position for 
several months.?* i 

During this period, P'eng Yüeh repeatedly rebelled in the territory of Liang and cut off 
Ch'u's rations. King Hsiang was troubled by this. He built a raised chopping block,?” placed 
[the King of Han's} Grandfather on it,7* and announced to the King of Han, [*328*] "If you 
do not surrender at once, I shall boil Grandfather alive." The King of Han said, "When you 
and I both faced north and received our appointments [as kings], we swore to be brothers. 
Thus my father is your father. If you must boil your father alive, be kind enough to give me a 
bowl of the soup." King Hsiang was angry and decided to kill Grandfather. Hsiang Po said, 
"How the affairs of the world will turn out cannot yet to be known. Furthermore, those who 
aim to manage the world do not care about their families. Even if you kill him, there would 
be no benefit to you. It would only increase your troubles." King Hsiang followed his 
advice. 

Ch'u and Han held their positions for some time without either side gaining a decisive 
advantage. Those of military age suffered in the ranks, and the old and young wore them- 
selves out transporting supplies by land and water. King Hsiang told the King of Han, "The 
world has been in a turmoil for years simply because of the two of us. I would challenge you, 
King of Han, to decide who is stronger. Do not make the parents and children of the world 
suffer needlessly!" The King of Han laughed and declined, "I would rather fight with my wits 
than with my might."? King Hsiang sent out his stalwarts to issue challenges to fight. In the 
Han camp there was a man good at shooting [his bow] while riding, [a real] "Lou-fan" fg 
18.7" Each time a Ch'u soldier challenged an opponent, within three passes this "Lou-fan" 
would shoot and kill the challenger. King Hsiang was enraged. He put on his armor, took up 
his halberd, and issued the challenge himself. As the "Lou-fan" was about to shoot, King 
Hsiang glared and shouted at him. The "Lou-fan" did not dare to look King Hsiang in the 
eyes or to loose an arrow with his hands; he ran back into the fortifications and did not dare to 
come out again. The King of Han had someone secretly inquire who this [challenger] had 
been. [t turned out to be King Hsiang. The King of Han was astonished. King Hsiang and 
the King of Han faced each other across [he brook at] Kuang-wu and spoke. The King of Han 
enumerated King Hsiang's [crimes].?' King Hsiang was angered and demanded to fight. The 
King of Han would not listen. A crossbowman of King Hsiang shot the King of Han from am- 
bush. The King of Han was wounded?” and fled into Ch'eng-kao. 

[329] When King Hsiang learned that the Marquis of Huai-yin had seized the land 
north of the Ho, vanquished Ch'i and Chao, and was about to attack Ch'u, he sent Lung 
Chü^? to counterattack.?^ The Marquis of Huai-yin engaged him. Kuan Ying i4, the 

?5 Kuang-wu was located atop Mount San-huang =!# some 10 miles northwest of Ying-yang on the south bank 
of the Yellow River just west of Ao Granary and was divided into two cities, West Kuang-wu and East Kuang-wu 
by a gorge formed by the upper reaches of the Pien River (see "Cheng-yi^ and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

26 Wang Shu-min (7:280) argues that they faced each other for only one month. 

™7 See Chavannes, 1:307, n. 2. 

?* Le., Liu Pang's father, see n. 201 above. 

WA more extensive reply by Liu Pang is recorded on Shih chi, 8:376. 

The Lou-fan were a minority living northwest of the Chinese who were noted for their skill in mounted arch- 
ery (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:179n.). 

9! On Shih chi, 8:376 this enumeration took place in response to Hsiang Yii's personal challenge to fight a little 
earlier in the text (see n. 229 above). 

“He was struck in the chest, but feigned a minor injury to his foot (see Shih chi, 8:376-7). 


33 See n. 56 above. 
## For details of this battle which took place in 204 B.C., see Shih chi, 92:2620-21. 
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cavalry general of Han, attacked, crushed the Ch'u army, and killed Lung Chü. Han Hsin 
then installed himself as the King of Ch'i. When King Hsiang heard that Lung Chü's army 
was defeated, he was fearful and sent Wu She iif, a native of Hsü-yi, to persuade the Mar- 
quis of Huai-yin to join [Ch'u].?$ The Marquis of Huai-yin would not listen to him. At this 
point, P'eng Yüeh rebelled again, subdued Liang's territory, and cut off Ch'u's grain supply. 
King Hsiang thus told the Marquis of Hai-ch'un i 2$?" and Grand Marshal, Ts'ao Chiu 
Wi! and others, "Guard [the city of] Ch'eng-kao carefully! If Han challenges you, be 
careful not to give battle. Just keep them from marching east. I will kill P'eng Yüeh, pacify 
Liang's territory, and join you again in fifteen days." 

Thus he marched east and attacked Ch'en-liu?? and Wai-huang."?^ Wai-huang would 
not submit. When it surrendered several days later, King Hsiang was angry and ordered all 
the men age fifteen and over to the east of the city, where he intended to massacre them. The 
son of a houseman of the Prefect of Wai-huang, thirteen years of age, went to advise him: 
"P'eng Yüeh coerced the people of Wai-huang [into rebelling]. The people of Wai-huang 
were fearful, so they first surrendered to him and waited for you, Great King. But now that 
Your Majesty has arrived, you are going to massacre them all instead; how can you expect the 
people to come over to you? Every one of the dozen or more Liang cities east of here will be 
frightened, and no one will dare to surrender to you." Seeing the truth of his words, King 
Hsiang pardoned all the men of Wai-huang who were to have been massacred. On his way 
east to Sui-yang, all who had heard of this raced to surrender to him. 

[330] Han, as expected, challenged the Ch'u army to combat several times. But the 
Ch'u army refused to come out. Han had people insult them. After five or six days the Grand 
Marshal, angered, sent his troops across the Ssu River. When half the officers and soldiers 
had crossed, Han set upon them, crushed the Ch'u army, and captured all the goods and 
wealth of the Ch'u state. The Grand Marshal, Ts'ao Chiu, the Chief Scribe, Tung Yi, and, 
the King of Sai, Ssu-ma Hsin,”” all cut their throats on the banks of the Ssu River. 

The Grand Marshal Ts'ao Chiu was the former Warden of Ch'i, and the Chief Scribe 
Ssu-ma Hsin, the former Warden of Yüeh-yang. Both of them had done favors for Hsiang 
Liang." This was why King Hsiang trusted and employed them. 

During this time, King Hsiang was at Sui-yang. Having heard that the Marquis of Hai- 
ch'un's army was defeated, he immediately led his troops back. The Han army was then be- 
sieging Chung-li Mo $$8ERK?* east of Hsing-yang. When King Hsiang arrived, the Han 
army, fearful of Ch'u, all fled into the defiles and the mountains. 

At this time,"^ Han troops were strong and had plenty of food, but King Hsiang's 
troops were worn out and had exhausted all their food. Han sent Lu Chia FE P5 to advise 


> See his biography in Shih chi Chapter 95 especially 95:2670 for his contributions to this campaign. 

2% See the details of his persuasion on Shih chi, 92:2622-3. 

?" Hai-ch'un remains unidentified (see Ch'ien Mu, Ti-ming k'ao, p. 386). 

38 The prison warden who had earlier come to Hsiang Liang's aid (see Shih chi, 7:296). 

?9 See n. 71 above. 

* See n. 66 above. 

% Based on parallel accounts (see Shih chi, 8:375, for example), many scholars believe that the three characters 
Yi Sai-wang 933€ X: have been interpolated here and the text should read "The Grand Marshal, Ts'ao Chiu and the 
Chief Scribe, Ssu-ma Hsin, both cut their throats on the Ssu River." However, Ssu-ma Hsin had been made King 
of Sai (see Shih chi, 7:316) and one of Tung Yi's titles was Chief Scribe (see Shih chi, 6:270). 

12 See Shih chi, 7:296. 

? One of Hsiang Yü's generals, he was also a friend of Han Hsin and sought protection with the latter after the 
fall of Ch'u; when Han Hsin faltered and considered turning him over to Liu Pang, Chung-li Mo committed sui- 
cide (see Shih chi, 56:2055 and 92:2627). 
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King Hsiang to release Grandfather. King Hsiang refused to listen to him. The King of Han 
then sent Honorable Hou 1X? to adviseKing Hsiang. [*331*] King Hsiang thus made an 
agreement with Han to divide the world into two halves, marking off the land west of the 
Hung Canal 251?” as Han and that east of the Hung Canal as Ch'u. King Hsiang approved 
this and immediately sent back the King of Han's parents, wife, and children. All the sol- 
diers cheered. The King of Han then enfeoffed Honorable Hou as the Lord Who Pacified the 
State. [But Honorable Hou] hid and never again sought audience. [The King of Han] said, 
"This is the most eloquent persuader in the world. Wherever he resides, he could influence 
[everyone in] that state. Thus he is called the Lord Who Pacified the State." After King 
Hsiang had concluded the agreement, he disengaged his troops?” and returned to the east. 

[The King of] Han wanted to return west. But Chang Liang and Ch'en P'ing advised 
[him not to]: "Han has two-thirds of the world and all the feudal lords support it, while the 
Ch'u troops are worn out and have exhausted their food. This is the time Heaven set for Ch'u 
to perish. It would be better to avail ourselves of this opportunity and take him once and for 
all. If we let him go and do not set upon him, it would be as people say, "Nurturing a tiger 
brings trouble to oneself.'" The King of Han took their advice. 

In the fifth year of Han (202 B.C.), the King of Han pursued King Hsiang to south of 
Yang-hsia 55 & ,? where he halted and encamped, setting a date for Han Hsin, the Marquis of 
Huai-yin, and P'eng Yüeh, the Marquis of Chien-ch'eng XX, to join him to attack the Ch'u 
army. When he reached Ku-ling HRE 3 Han Hsin and P'eng Yüeh failed to meet him there. 
Ch'u attacked the Han army and smashed it. The King of Han withdrew behind his fortifica- 
tions, deepened his moats, and defended himself. He said to Chang Liang, "The feudal lords 
did not keep their promise. What should be done?" Chang Liang replied, "Ch'u's army is on 
the verge of defeat, but Han Hsin and P'eng Yüeh have yet to gain a fief. It is perfectly natu- 
ral that they do not come. If Your Majesty can share the world with them, they could be 
called here instantly. If you can not, then how things will turn out cannot yet be known. If 
Your Majesty could give Han Hsin all the lands from Ch'en Bi??? east to the sea, [#332] and 
give P'eng Yüeh the lands from Sui-yang north to Ku-ch'eng #24%, giving each of them 


?* Wang Li-ch'i observes (7:180n.) that previous scholars have pointed out numerous inconsistencies between 
this text and aff other accounts of the events which transpired from "in the fourth year of Han" until this point in 
the narrative. 

WA scholar and noted speaker, see his biography in Shih chi Chapter 97. 

le., Hou Ch'eng !X (praenomen; agnomen Po-sheng 1114, a native of Shan-yang [IKA located about 30 
miles north of Ying-yang near modern Chiao-tso SEf City in the foothills south of the T'ai-hang A?T Mountains 
[T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:9]). 

7 Also known as the Lang-t'ang Ch'ü 328372, this canal ran north from Hsing-yang to the Yellow River, then 
turned east passing just north of modern Chung-mou P$, turned south just west of modern Kaifeng, and ended 
in the Ying #1 River near modern Shen-ch'iu #LE County, all in modern Honan (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:180n. and 
T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:7). 

%8 Other parallel accounts say only Liu Pang's father and father (later Empress Lii) were captives (see Wang 
Shu-min, 7:284). 

There are various interpretations of chieh # (our "to disengage”) in this line: Chavannes (2:313) reads "il 
ramena ses soldats, les licencia . . . ," Sung Yün-pin (p. 75) understands that "both sides had already been recon- 
ciled [ho-chieh RE), and then he lead his troops east," Watson (1:105) has "then the two leaders parted, and 
Hsiang YU broke camp . . . ," and Watson's revised version (Han, 1:43: "Xiang Yu led his troops away to the 
east," and Wang Li-ch'i (7:193) and the Yangs (p. 232) do not translate it at all. Shih chi, 8:378 reads: 
TAKI QU RS, Hsiang Yü disengaged and returned to the east.” 

2° Name of a county near modern T'ai-k'ang X4 County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:181n.). 

3'1 A hamlet near Yang-hsia (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:181n.). 

?? A county located in the modern county of Huai-yang “Ef in Honan according to Wang Li-ch'i (7:181n.). 
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something to fight for, then Ch'u will be easy to defeat." The King of Han said, "An excel- 
lent idea!" Thus he sent envoys to tell Han Hsin and P'eng Yiieh, "Let us join our forces to 
attack Ch'u. When Ch'u is defeated, let the lands from Ch'en east to the sea be given to the 
King of Ch'i,* and the lands from Sui-yang north to Ku-ch'eng be given to Minister of State 
P'eng."5 As soon as the envoys had reached [them], both Han Hsin and P'eng Yüeh re- 
sponded, "Allow us to advance our troops now." Han Hsin proceeded from Ch'i, and Liu 
Chia's army?” set out simultaneously from Shou-ch'un # #.” They massacred the people of 
Ch'eng-fu #432?" and arrived at Kai-hsia 44 T. The Grand Marshal Chou Yin /&l52?9 re- 
belled against Ch'u, with the troops of Shu $F“ massacred the people of Liu 7x, and raised 
troops in Chiu-chiang”” to join Liu Chia and P'eng Yüeh. They all converged at Kai-hsia and 
confronted King Hsiang. 

[333] King Hsiang's army fortified their camp at Kai-hsia, but with his troops dimin- 
ished and his food exhausted, [the King of] Han and the feudal lords surrounded them with 
several rings of troops. After dark they heard the Han army on all four sides singing Ch'u 
songs. King Hsiang was alarmed and said, "Has Han already secured Ch'u? Why is it that 
there are so many men of Ch'u out there?" He thus got up at night and drank in his tent. He 
had a Fine Lady, Yü 84, whom he favored and who always kept him company, and a steed, 
named Piebald, which he always rode. At this, King Hsiang, in a mood both tragic and indig- 
nant, composed a song: 


My strength uplifted a mountain, 

My vigor shadowed the world. 

But the times do not favor me, 

and Piebald can not gallop fast enough. 
Piebald can not gallop fast enough, 
And what can I do about it? 

Oh Yii, Oh Yu! 

What can I do about you? 


He sang it several times and the Fine Lady sang with him.” Tears streamed down King 
Hsiang's cheeks and his attendants all wept, no one could life up his head. 


29 A city southwest of the modern county of P'ing-yin “#82 in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:181n.). 

241.e., Han Hsin. 

?5 p-eng Yüeh was Chancellor to Wei Pao (see Wang Li-ch'i, 7:181n.). 

4#Liu Chia was assisting P'eng Yüeh at this time (see n. 221 above). Liu crossed the Huai and besieged Shou- 
ch'un; after taking the city, he sent a secret envoy to Chou Yin, induced him to rebel and to help Liu raise troops 
in Chiu-chiang. They then joined Ch'ing Pu and his host at Kai-hsia (Shih chi, 51:1993-4). 

?? A county near modern Shou # County in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:181n.). 

258 A city which Wang Li-ch'i locates (7:181n.) southeast of modern Po € County in Anhwei. 

259 A place in the southeastern part of modern Ling-pi #22 County in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:181n.). 

2® See n. 256 above and Shih chi, 91:2602-3. 

MI Shu was located southwest of modern Lu-chiang Bil County in Anhwei and was in the area then controlled 
by Chou Yin (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:181n.). 

2 Northeast of modern Liu-an 733€ County in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:181n.). 

23 This was Ch'ing Pu's army. 

** Some scholars have read ho fl here as in ho shih &133, to compose a matching song. Indeed, a song attrib- 
uted to Fine Lady Yü is recorded in the Ch'u Han ch'un ch'iu 3886 S fX (1:5a, Shih-chung ku yi-shu + FE cS iR BR 
ed.) and the "Cheng-yi," but its pentasyllabic lines suggest a later provenance. 
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[334] After this, King Hsiang mounted his horse and, accompanied by some eight- 
hundred stalwart horsemen under his banner, that same night broke out of the siege to the 
south and galloped away. The Han army became aware of it only when it was daylight. They 
had Kuan Ying, a cavalry general, pursue them with five-thousand horsemen. After King 
Hsiang had crossed the Huai, he had only one-hundred horsemen or so who could stili keep up 
with him. When he reached Yin-ling Pl?“ he lost his way and asked an old farmer. The 
old farmer deceived him, saying: "Go left!" He went left and was bogged down in a great 
marsh. *' Thus the Han horsemen were able to catch up with them. King Hsiang led his 
troops to the east instead and reached Tung-ch'eng # 4&?* with only twenty-eight horsemen. 
The Han horsemen in pursuit numbered several thousand. King Hsiang, judging that he could 
not escape, told his horsemen: 

"It has been eight years now since I rose in arms. I have personally fought more than 
seventy battles, in which whomever I was matched with, I vanquished, whomever I set upon, I 
subdued. Never once defeated, I finally became the Hegemon and possessed the world. Yet 
in the end I have now been cornered here. It is Heaven that destroys me. It is not any fault of 
mine in battle. Today, I must surely resolve to die, but let me fight a joyful battle for you 
first. I vow to defeat them three times, break the siege for you, cut off the heads of their gen- 
eral, and cut down their banners, so that you will see it is Heaven that destroys me, not any 
fault of mine in battle." 

Thus he divided his horsemen into four squads, facing the four directions. The Han 
army surrounded them with several rings of troops. King Hsiang told his horsemen, "I will 
take one of their generals for you." He ordered his horsemen on all four sides to charge down 
and converge in three groups on the east of the hill.” With this, King Hsiang charged down 
yelling loudly. The entire Han line bent back in disorder and he actually succeeded in cutting 
off the head of one Han general. At this time the Marquis of Ch'ih-ch'üan 7557? was a gen- 
eral of the cavalry pursuing King Hsiang. King Hsiang glared and bellowed at him. Both the 
Marquis of Ch'ih-ch'uan and his horse were frightened and boited several li. King Hsiang 
joined his horsemen, who had reassembled into three groups. The Han army did not know 
which group he was in, thus it divided into three groups and surrounded them again. King 
Hsiang [*335*] charged, cut off the head of a Commandant of Han again, and killed dozens of 
men, nearly one-hundred. When he gathered his horsemen once more, only two of them were 
missing. Then he said to them, "How was that?" His horsemen replied with great respect, "It 
was just as Your Majesty said!" 

[336] At this point, King Hsiang had intended to cross east over [the Chiang]"" from 
Wu-chiang 551L."* The head of Wu-chiang Precinct?” waited with his boat moored; he told 


WA county northwest of modern Ting-yüan 2 3i County in Anhwei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:182n.) about 25 miles 
east of modern Huai-nan “EIN City (see also T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:19). 

* Hsiang Yü was heading west and south, thus this turn would have taken him towards the south or southeast, 
towards the upper reaches of the modern Lo i& River (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 8:18). 

% Wang Li-ch'i (7:182n.) has identified the marsh as southwest of the modern county seat of Ting-yüan County. 

68 Located about 15 miles southeast of modern Ting-yan on what is now the Ch'ih itf River about 50 miles 
northeast of modern Ho-fei SAE (T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:20 and 8:18). 

2 Mount Chiu-t'ou JL according to “Cheng-yi.” 

“This was the subsequent title of Yang Hsi 15357, see Shih chi, 7:336. 

?' We infer this object as do most commentators; the Yangs (p. 235) and Chavannes (2:319), however, read the 
the Wu River as the object to be crossed. 

?? According to "Cheng-yi" this is Wu-chiang County in Ho # Prefecture (of the T'ang) about 30 miles south- 
west of modern Nanking (see T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 5:54) and about the same distance south of Tung-ch'eng where 
Hsiang Yü had just given the Han pursuers battle. 
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King Hsiang, "Even though the territory east of the Chiang is small, with its area of one- 
thousand /i [on a side] and population of several hundred thousand people, it is good enough to 
rule over as king. I beg you to cross quickly. Only I have a boat now. When the Han army 
arrives, there is no way for them to get across." 

King Hsiang laughed and replied, "Since Heaven wants me to perish, why bother to 
cross the river? Besides, there were eight-thousand youths from east of the Chiang who 
crossed it with me and marched west, but now not a single one of them has come back. Even 
if the elders east of the Chiang would take pity on me and make me king, how could I look 
them in the face? Even though they might not say a word, I would simply feel the shame in 
my heart." 

Then he said to the precinct head, "I know you are a kind old man. I have ridden this 
horse for five years, and among those I have faced, none is his match. He used to run one- 
thousand /i a day. I can not bear to kill him, so I shall give him to you." 

He then ordered all his horsemen to dismount and go on foot, holding short weapons to 
engage in combat. King Hsiang alone killed several hundred men of the Han army. He him- 
self also suffered more than ten wounds. Turning about, he saw Lü Ma-t'ung (435 lt," the 
Cavalry Marshal of Han,?” and said: "Are you not my old friend?" Lü Ma-t'ung faced him 
and then, pointing him out to Wang Yi 58,7" said, "This is King Hsiang." 

King Hsiang said, "I have heard that Han has offered one-thousand chin and a fief of 
ten-thousand households for my head. I will do you the favor!" He ther cut his own throat 
and died. Wang Yi laid hold of his head. The rest of the horsemen trampled over each other 
struggling for his body, killing a few dozen of their comrades. In the end, the Cavalry Gen- 
eral of the Palace Attendants, Yang Hsi, the Cavalry Marshal, Lü Ma-t'ung, and the Palace 
Attendants,” Lü Sheng 31B and Yang Wu WA, obtained one limb each. The five men fit- 
ted together the limbs and head and verified them all [to be those of King Hsiang]. Therefore, 
[the King of] Han divided the [promised] fief into five, and enfeoffed Lü Ma-t'ung as the Mar- 
quis of Chung-shui 'F7k,?”? Wang Yi as the Marquis of Tu-yen tt ff,” Yang Hsi as the Mar- 
quis of Ch'ih-ch'uan #52,” Yang Wu as the Marquis of Wu-fang 39 ,??! and Lü Sheng as 
the Marquis of Nieh-yang i85 ?* 

[337] After King Hsiang had died, all the lands of Ch'u surrendered to Han except for 
Lu #, which refused to submit. [The King of] Han then led the troops of the whole world to 
massacre the people of Lu. But because the people of Lu had maintained the social norms and 
righteousness behavior, and were willing to die on principle for the sake of their lord, [the 


PA ring = was an judicial or constabulary, rather than administrative, district under supervision of the county 
commandant (wei Ñt); see also Fu Chü-yu 18 8 £j, "Yu-kuan Ch'in Han hsiang-t'ing chih-tu te chi-ko wen-t'i" 
ARRIR ERE GS E ABI, Chung-kuo-shih yen-chiu, 1985.3, 23-38 and Lao Kan 377, "Tsai-lun Han-tai 
ting-chih" tiam E (CE, BIHP, 53(1985), 1-20. 

?" Le., the Marquis of Chung-shui 7K (see Shih chi, 18:935). 

75 Ch'i Ssu-ma 516155. 

2% In 200 B.C. he became the Marquis of Tu-yen ffir (Shih chi, 18:936). 

?" Lang-chung Bich. 

?* Northwest of modern Hsien WA County in Hopei (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:182n. and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:27). 

?? Southwest of modern Nan-yang 1485 City in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:182n. and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:22). 

™ Southwest of Che-ch'uan ifi/!| County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:182n.). 

?!! Just northwest of Sui-p'ing 3€ Y. County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:182n. and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:19). 

“Near modern Chen-p'ing 3AF County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:182n. and T'an Ch'i-hsiang, 2:22) about 
15 miles southwest of Tu-yen. 
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King of] Han had someone take King Hsiang's head to show them. The elders of Lu then 
surrendered. 

At first, King Huai of Ch'u enfeoffed Hsiang Chi as the Duke of Lu. After his death, 
Lu was the last one to submit, therefore, (*338*] Han buried King Hsiang at Ku-ch'eng/? with 
the rites befitting the Duke of Lu. The King of Han led the mourning on his behalf and wept 
for him before he departed [for the capital]. 

As for the branches of the Hsiang clan, the King of Han spared them all from punish- 
ment. Hsiang Po was enfeoffed as the Marquis of She-yang 4185.” The Marquises of T'ao 
Fk 255 P'ing-kao PE,” and Hsüan-wu 2 Et,® all members of the Hsiang Clan, were granted 


the [royal] cognomen Liu 31. 


His Honor the Grand Scribe says, "I have heard Master Chou /5/** say that Emperor 
Shun supposedly had eyes with double pupils. I have also heard that Hsiang Yti, too, had eyes 
with double pupils. Could it be that Hsiang Yü was his descendant? How sudden was his 
rise! When Ch'in mishandled its government, Ch'en She initiated the rebellion, and men of 
power and distinction rose like a swarm of bees, struggling with each other, in numbers too 
great to count. This being so, without even an inch of territory, availing himself of the situa- 
tion and rising in arms from the farming fields, within three years Hsiang Yü led the five feu- 
dal lords? to subjugate Ch'in, divide up the world, and enfeoff kings and marquises. All 
power was delegated by Hsiang Yü, who proclaimed himself Hegemon King. Even though his 
reign did not come to a natural end, since ancient times there has never been such a person. 
By the time Hsiang Yü turned his back on the land within the Pass to embrace Ch'u and ban- 
ished Emperor Yi to enthrone himself, it is difficult to see how he could resent the feudal lords 
rebelling against him. He boasted of his achievements, asserted his own mind, but never 
learned from the ancients. He called his enterprise that of a Hegemon King, intending to man- 
age the world by means of mighty campaigns. After five years, he finally lost his state and 
died himself at Tung-ch'eng, yet even then he did not come to his senses and blame himself. 
What error! To excuse himself by claiming "Heaven destroyed me, it was not any fault of 
mine in using troops!" How absurd! 


183 See n. 253 above. 

44 Southeast of modern Huai-an ### County in Kiangsu (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:183n.). 

25 Hsiang Hsiang JAM, whose son, Hsiang She TAG, became Chancellor ("Chi-chieh"). T'ao was located 
northeast of modern Wen-shang iX E County in Shantung (Wang Li-ch'i, 7:183n.). 

mere, Hsiang T'o WE. P'ing-kao was located east of modern Wen im County in Honan (Wang Li-ch'i, 
7:183n.). 

We have not been able to identify this person; there is no Marquis of Hsüan-wu in the Shih chi "Chu-hou 
nien-piao" 5848277 (Chapter 14) leading Sung Yün-pin (p. 48n.) to speculate that the fief was not long after 
removed. 

“There are various theories, but no hard evidence, on the identity of this person. 

#9 "Chi-chieh" identifies these lords as those of Ch'i, Chao, Han, Wei and Yen. 
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The major questions raised repeated by traditional commentators on this chapters has 
been the appropriateness of treating Hsiang Yü, who never founded his own dynasty, in a "ba- 
sic annals." Other problems included the oft noted lack of correspondence between the events 
and dates in this chapter and those which parallel it in both the Shih chi and Han shu, and the 
controversy concerning the relationship between these two earliest official histories. 

The relationship between the Han shu and the Shih chi is a subject more appropriate for 
those volumes which focus on the Han and will be deferred to our commentary there. The 
questions of a basic annals for King Hsiang is addressed, albeit indirectly, by the Grand Scribe 
himself (in his comments above) and thus requires notice here. Ssu-ma Ch'ien writes: "I have 
heard Master Chou [él say that Emperor Shun probably had eyes with double pupils. I have 
also heard that Hsiang Yü, too, had eyes with double pupils. Could it be that Hsiang Yü was 
his descendant?" and again "Hsiang Yü within three years consequently led the five feudal 
lords to subjugate Ch'in, to divide up the world, and to enfeoff kings and marquises. Author- 
ity was delegated by Hsiang Yü, who proclaimed himself Hegemon King. Even though his 
reign did not come to a natural end, since ancient times there has never been such a person." 
The Grand Scribe suggested Hsiang Yü held both a royal pedigree and royal power, while ad- 
mitting (and admiring) his uniqueness. He was, in Ssu-ma Ch'ien's eyes, an ideal subject for 
the pen-chi. 

'The noblesse Ssu-ma Ch'ien found in Hsiang Yü is in contrast to his assessment of Liu 
Pang, the founder of the Han dynasty and subject of Chapter 8 (these two chapters have tradi- 
tionally been read in tandem). This is not to suggest, however, that Ssu-ma Ch'íen found 
Hsiang Yü the ideal ruler. His comments also make clear that Hsiang Yü "turned his back on 
the land within the pass to embrace Ch'u" and that this led to his downfall. Indeed, through- 
out the annals we are told that Hsiang Yü "gave up on the idea of marching west" (Shih chi, 
7:321), or that having "seized Ch'eng-kao and intending to move west" (Shih chi, 7:327), "he 
led his troops to disengage and returned east" (Shih chi, 7:331), and that King Hsiang "never 
learned from the ancients . . . intending to manage the world by means of powerful cam- 
paigns" (in the Grand Scribe's comments). This recalls the anecdotes told early in the chapter 
about Hsiang Chi being unable to complete either his studies of the art of the sword or the art 
of war. The Grand Scribe seems to be saying that in governmental as in military arts "when 
Hsiang Yü had grasped the general idea of it, he again was unwilling to finish his study" (Shih 
chi, 7:296). 

This chapter also rewards the reader's attention to detail. We have seen before how 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien suggested his opinion of a ruler by his use of the term used for his death (see 
the Translators' Note to Chapter 6 above). Here he traces the rise of Hsiang Yü by gradually 
making his reference to him more polite--in the beginning he refers to him informally as 
“Hsiang Chi" (using his praenomen), then as "Hsiang Yü" (using his agnomen), and finally as 
"King Hsiang "--as his stature grows (the Grand Scribe returns to the more neutral Hsiang Yii 
in his comments). 

Finally, the discord between the events as recorded here and in other chapters which 
treat these years and their campaigns cannot be adequately explained with the limited sources 
which remain today. Ssu-ma Ch'ien may have had many more accounts of early Chinese his- 
tory. The variances we see in the account of Hsiang Yü above could suggest Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
drew on a separate, regional tradition (written and oral) which must have grown around 
Hsiang Yü in the decades after his demise. 
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INDEX 


Place names such as Wei f 
and dynastic titles such as Chou 4) 
occur too often throughout the text 
to be of use to the reader and are 
not included here. 

We have followed pin-yin 
romanization (and other vagaries) in 
names of some Chinese scholars 
(e.g., Han Zhaogi, Ku Rui-lan), 
since this is the form they prefer 
and use in English writing. 

This index is intended to afford 
access to our translation of official 
titles (all titles are cross-listed by 
English translation and romaniza- 
tion). 


A 


Acting Governor, see Chia-shou 

Adjutant General, see Pi-chiang 

Ai XE of Han, 108 

An X, the King of Han, 132 

An-ch'eng Hk, 117 

An-kuo ZE, 119 

An-men Al, 112 

An-yang Sf, xxvii, 121, 131 

An-yi ZB, 109 

Ao Bit, 46 

Ao Granary KHA, 200 

Assistant Archer, see Tso-yi 

Associate of Artisans and 
Craftsmen, see Kung-kung 


B 


"Basic Annals of Hsiang Yü" 
TRA, 124 

biography, early Chinese, vi 

Black Waters 227K, 27, 27 n.75, 
28, 30, 30 n.114 

Bodde, Derk, iii, xv, xx 

Book of Odes, ix, 52 (see also Shih 
ching) 

Book of Documents (see aiso Shang 
shu), ix, 7 n.77, 9 n.96, 14 
n.147, 15 n.166, 17, 18, 22 
n.15, 32 n.130, 36 n.153, 39 


Cc 


Capital Commandant, see Tu-wei 

Central Chiang PiL, 31 

Ch'a-fu 2H, 56 

Chai Ching RR, 166 

Ch'ai 5€ Sacrifice, 9 

Chan-kuo ts'e REIR (Intrigues of 
the Warring States), v, vi, 85 

Ch'an il, 27, 27 n.70, 31 n.127 

Chancellor, see Ch'eng-hsiang 

Chancellor of the Right, see Yu 
Ch'eng-hsiang 

Chancellor of the Left, see Tso 
Ch'eng-hsiang 

Chang K (Head [of a Com- 
mandery]), 181 n.33 

chang X, 148 

Chang Erh KH, 185, 185 n. 76, 
195, 197, 201 

Chang Han #EHf0, 92, 158, 159, 181 
n.28, 182, 185, 188, 189 

Chang Jo 38 Ë, 118 

Chang Liang 3&R , the Marquis of 
Liu &, 143 n.195, 190, 191, 
193, 198, 204 

Chang i2 River, 187 n.92, 189 

Chang Shou-chieh 3R 5T ffi (fI. 
725-735), xiii 

Chang T'ung SKA, 197 

Chang Tzu #F, 115 

Chang T'ang IRIS, 120 

Chang-t'ai X. (Illustrious-terrace 
[Palace]), 138 

Chang Wen-hu KKB (1808- 
1885), xiv 

Chang Yen 588, viii n. 19, n.20, ix 
n. 27 

Chang Yi RAK, 111, 111 n.256 

Ch'ang 68, 128 

Ch'ang R, 16 

Ch'ang &, the Lord of the West 
24, SO, 51, 57 

Ch'ang-hsien ME, 4 

Ch'ang-hsin E244 Palace, 138 
n. 154 

Ch'ang-jo BB, 41 

Ch'ang-p'ing RF, 120, 128 

Ch'ang-p'ing BF, 130 

Ch'ang-p'u Eff, 5 

Ch'ang * River, 23, 23 n.27 

Ch'ang-shan #41), 195 

Ch'ang-she f22f, 118 

Ch'ang-shih RE, 159 n.336 

Ch'ang-wen EK, 130 


Ch'ang-wu Bii, 141 

Ch'ang-yi BR, 4, 5, 11, 21 

Ch'ang-yi Ki, 6 n.66 

Changes (see also Yi ching), vii 

Chao $i], 66 

Chao-ch'eng #4, 88, 123 

Chao Ch'eng #4 (Chao Kao's 
younger brother), 161 

Chao Ch'uan #2, 103 

Chao Hai ËZ, 141 

Chao Hsieh WA, 159 n.340, 185 

Chao Kao ##2f, 122, 154, 155, 
156, 159, 160, 161, 162 

Chao-ko 271k, 195 

Chao-ming 8894, 41 

Chao She, 447, 166 

Chao Shuai MA, 89 

Chao Tun #4/8, 102 

Chao Tzu Wi, 106, 172 

Chao Yang #488, 105 n.180 

Chao Ying 4428, 141 

Chao Tzu Ei f, 172 

Ch'ao &, Chief of Staff, 106 

Ch'ao-hsien 5484, 137 

Chavannes, Édouard (1865-1918), 
iii, iv, v, vii, xv, xvii, xix, xx 

Ch'e # Hamlet, 171 

Che Kao-lang TAR (The Resident 
of Kao-lang), 88 

Che River #fiL, 151, 152, 180, 
180 n.14 

Chen ik, 42 

Chen #4 Clan, 38 

chen FX (the secluded one), 136 

Chen, Lake MW, 26 

Chen-chung AKA (Receiver of 
Remonstrances), 15 n.164 

Chen-hsün #48 Clan, 38 

Chen-jen FLA, 149 n.257 

Chen-yü FX (Game Warden), 15 
n.159 

Chen Zhi BR 3%, iv 

Ch'en FR, 63, 91, 105, 134, 204 

Ch'en #3 [River], 26, 26 n.66, 27 

Ch'en Chen PRE, 166 

Ch'en Chuang BER, 113 

Ch'en-feng M$% Clan, 6 

Ch'en-liu PRS, 185, 203 

Ch'en P'ing Bi, 193 

Ch'en She P225, 158, 167, 180, 
207 

Ch'en Sheng PRR, 158 

Ch'en Treasure Bi &, 91, 91, n. 45 

Ch'en Ying PR32, 181, 182, 183 
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Ch'en Yu PRAR, 185, 185 n.76, 
196, 197 

Cheng Ch'ang WE, 198 

Cheng Chung 8:4, 201 

Cheng Hsüan WE, 8 n.91, 36 
n.154 

Cheng EX (The First Emperor of 
Ch'in), 122 

Cheng 48, King Hsiang # of Chou, 
76 

cheng yüeh iE A (the annuary 
month), xxix 

Ch'eng /&, King of Han, 195 

Ch'eng 7X (Ta Lo's Heir), 89 

Ch'eng-chiao "8%, 129 

Ch'eng-fu Jk $2, 159, 205 

Ch'eng-hsiang ?K #1 (Chancellor), 
113 n.293, 135 n.120 

Ch'eng-kao ik 4, 122 

Ch'eng-p'u Wik, 98 

Ch'eng-tan WRB (type of hard 
labor), 147 n.239 

Ch'eng T'ang ikii, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
48 

Ch'eng-yang #445, 117, 184, 198 

Chi 88, 51 

Chi &i, 63, 196 

Chi iR, 122, 129 

Chi #, 17, 55 

Chi #2, 63 

Chi 10 Clan, 38 

Chi Ch'eng 44k, 133 

Chi-chou #8 jil (Land of Chi), 11, 
11 n.122, 22, 22 n.16 

Chi € Gate, 109 

Chi Hsin 4218, 193 

Chi-k'o $841, 151 

Chi-ku #84, 106 

Chi-li ÆRE, 57 

Chi-ma 18$ 55, 102 

Chi-mo BITS, 197 

Chi-pei WAL, 196 

Chi #4 River, 24, 24 n.32, n.36, 
25, 25 n.48, 27 n.72, 31, 3] 
n.124, 45, 117 

Chi River #7K, 1 n.6 

Chi #8 Sacrifice, 68 

Chi-she iG Zi 44, 105 n.179 

Chi Sheng #25 (Sheng the 
Youngest), 88 

Chi Tzu €F, 99 n.127 

Chi-yüan RRR, 188 

Ch'i BX, the Viscount of Wei ft, 
49, 51 


Ch'i i£, 28, 28 n.39, 31 

Ch'i Ssu-ma 5543115, 205 n.275 

Ch'i BF, 179 

Ch'i EK, 35, 36, 37 

Ch'i #8, 14, 16, 17, 55 

Ch'i &, 58 

Ch'i Ming ZH, 166 

Ch'i #, Chief of the Palace 
Masters, 130 

Ch'i-Chü i&iH rivers, 56, 56 n.12 

Ch'i-nien Wi fF. Palace, 130 

Chia &, 84 

Chia 1X, King Chao Wi of Chou, 66 

Chia Af, a Noble Scion of Chao, 
133 

"Chia-ho" #X (Excellent Sheaves 
of Grain), 65 

"Chia-p'ing" SET, 144 

Chia Shou WIT (Acting 
Governor), 132 n.79, 180 n.17 

Chia Yi bail, 163 n.370 

Chiang #, 96 

Chiang River WK, 30, 30 n.117 

Chiang iL, viii, 3, 3 n.31, n.32, 4 
n.49, n.50, 16, 17, 26, 27, 31, 
45, 123, 142, 151, 153 

Chiang ‘Ml, 60 

Chiang Yüan ŽIR, 55 

Chiang # Clan, 72 

Chiang-ch'eng iL.7É, 153 

Chíang-Hai il./f [area], 10 

Chiang-liang 1642, 123 

Chiang-ling i£, 196 

Chiang-nan iL.ii, 118 

Chiang-tso Shao-fu WHF Wf 
(Privy Treasurer of 
Construction), 159 n.330 

Ch'iang X, 60, 137 

Ch'iang Hui 759, 133 

Chiao f£, 63, 111 

Chiao kb, 101 

Chiao f$, Lord of Wei's Tung-chün 
WES, 128 

Chiao 58, King An ‘2 of Chou, 79 

Chiao 44, the Magistrate of Hsiao 
#i County, 198 

Chiao-chih XB, 5, 5 n.57, 16 

Chiao % (Suburban) Sacrifice, 9 
n.100, 121 

Chiao-tung EK, 196 

Ch'iao-chi 2852, 5 

Ch'iao Chou's 28/4 (199-270), xiii 

Ch'iao-niu MF, 11 

Chief Scribe, see Chang-shih 
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Chief of Staff, see Shu-chang 

Chief of the Palace Masters, see 
Chung Tai-fu Ling 

Chieh ft, King Ting # of Chou, 
78 

Chieh 48, Assistant Archer, 130 

Chieh # of Hsia H, 38, 43, 44, 87 

Chien 44, 27, 27 n.70, 31, 31 
n. 127 

Chien 48, Heir to King P'ing of 
Ch'u, 104 

Chien 28, King Yi 38, 70 

Chien 2, the King of Ch'i, 134, 
196 

Chien-ch'eng 384%, 141, 204 

Chien Shu EHH, 95, 99 

Chien-ti 4K, 41 

Chien-tu #4 £, 77 

Ch'ien i$, 28, 28 n.83 

Ch'ien-chung 37, 108 

Ch'ien-hu KE, 102 

Ch'ien JF River, 89, 91 

Ch'ien-shou 3515, 137 n.137 

Ch'ien-t'ang $&/5, 151 

Chih HÉ, 52 

Chih SE, 95 

Chih $, 116 

Chih ¥, 6 

Chih &, 72 

Chih Ë Clan, 105 

Chih-fu Z 9? (Mount), 143, 154 

Chih K'ai EPI, 106 

chih-kuai X tE, vi 

Chih 4 Road [Pavilion], 163 

Chih tao BB, 148 n.241 

Chih-tsung Wk, 15 n.162 

Chih-yang iE 8%, 119, 193 

ch'ih F, 134 

Ch'ih-ch'üan 7f 5, 206, 207 

Ch'ih-yu Ht X. (The Wounder), 2, 2 
n.17, 3, 11 n.122, 22 n.16 

Chin Ch'iang 4738, 193 

Chin-ling Shu-chü ER # Ij 
edition, xiv, xv 

Chin-yang #415, 128 

Chin-yün 4432, 13 

Ch'in chi % #2 (Ch'in Records), 
XXiX 

"Ch'in chi" #4 ([The First 
Emperor of] Ch'in, [Basic] 
Annals), 175 

Ch'in Chia #5, 182 

Ch'in Chung (t! (Ch'in the 
Younger), 89, 90 


Index 


Ch'in Ying # M, 89 

Ching Fi, 200 

Ching #8, 72 

Ching #1, 133 

Ching 9 (Eunuch), 109 

Ching 8 River, 3 n.30, 28, 28 
n.88, 31, 56 n.14, 70, 161 

Ching-chou #/)H (Land of Ching), 
10, 24 

Ching Chi #41, 182 

Ching-hsing #fB, 133, 155 

Ching-k'ang XE, 11 

Ching K'uai RAR, 115 

Ching K'o #1], 133, 135 

Ching-Man 318, 57 

Ching-yang 2285, 115, 117, 172 

Ch'ing 49, 141 n.184 

ch'ing 4) (excellencies), 57 n.25 

Ch'ing-chieh # ffi, 56 

Ch'ing-chou # ji, 26 

Ch'ing Feng BE, 104 

Ch'ing-lu 85, 61 

Ch'ing Pu RAH, 182, 189, 195, 
198 

Ch'ing-tu Æ EK, 6 n.65, 129 

Ch'ing Tzu Kuan-chün QF EH, 
186 n.86 

Ch'ing-yang #415 [Prince], 4 

Ch'ing-yang HBR, 135 

Chiu f£, a Ch'in general, 83, 121 

Chiu-chiang Abil, 195 

Chiu Ch'ing 4449, 141 n.184 

Chiu Ho JL], 24 n.34 

Chiu Tan && €. 45 

Chiu tsu TUR, 6 n.74 

Chui-yi JUkE [Mountains], viii 

Chiu-yüan JU, 148, 155 

"Chiu-kao" #935 (The Admonition 
on Wine), 65 

"Chiung ming" [Sii (The 
Admonition to Chiung), 67 

Ch'iung JE, viii 

Chou 4, 6 n.74 

Chou Chang 4) 38, 158 

Chou Ch'ing-ch'en ABE, 146 

Chou Chi AIM, 82 

Chou Ch'u JE f$, 166 

Chou Æl Clan, 14 n.143 

Chou K'o Bli, 200 

"Chou-kuan" FF (On the 
Government of Chou), 66 

“Chou Kung” FIŻ (The Duke of 
Chou), 65 

Chou Li AS, 199 


Chou-nan A, ix, ix n.27 

Chou Yin JAJA, 205 

Chou Yi cheng-yi, FAIR, 4 n.42 

Chow £1 (last ruler of the Yin 
dynasty), 49, 58, 66 

Chu 45, 195 

Chu tX, 63 

Chu Chi-shih AHE, 182 

chu-hou #if® (feudal lords), xix, 2 
n.15 

"Chu-hou nien-piao" WR FX, 208 
n.287 

Chu Hu AX, 15 

Chu-jen EE, 42 

Chu-jen ŽA (Guard Behind the 
Screen), 171 n.425 

Chu-kuei XE %, 42 

Chu-kuo #469 (Pillar of State), 196 
n.169 

Ch'u 8i, 2 

Ch'u $£ (Han-dynasty kingdom), 
viii 

Ch'u Fu /& 4, 88 

Ch'u Shao-sun #27 TÉ (c. 105-c. 
30 B.C.), xi 

Ch'u-shih BE, 43 n. 30 

Ch'u Tzu th (Scion Ch'u), 92, 
107, 108, 170 

Chü $8, 56 

Chi £5, 123 

Chü-ch'ao fE48,, 183 

Chü-ch'iao 524% (Great Bridge 
{Granary]), 50, 62 

Chü-lu ER, 159, 185 

Chü 18 River, 24, 24 n.34, 28, 31 

Chü-tzu WAS Clan, 6 

Ch'ü-chi #3, King Ai &, 78 

Ch'ü-fu ME, 63 

Ch'i Kai AR, 113 

Ch'ü She 2#t, 169 

Ch'ü-sou #248, 16, 29, 29 n.99 

Ch'ü Wo Hik , 93 

ch'uan-ch'i 1853, vi 

Chüan €, 118 

Chüan 38, 93 

Chuan-hsü MUH, 1 n.1, 5, 11, 13, 
17, 18, 21, 32 n.130, 87 

Ch'üan-ch'iu AE (Dog Hill), 89, 
90 

Ch'üan-Jung XX (The Dog Jung), 
58, 67, 67 n.143, 68, 69 n. 
156, 68, 72 n.193, 74, 83, 90 

Ch'üan T'ang wen $18 X , xiii 
n.50 
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Chuang if, Chief of Staff , 112, 
114 

Chui RE, 139 

Ch'ui €, 14, 14 n.154, 15 

Ch'un ch'iu #EX (Spring and 
Autumn Annals), v, vi, xxvii, 
17, 74 n.207, 97 n. 108 

Ch'un-shen £8, 158 n.327, 166 

Ch'un-yü Yueh i2 FÈ, 146, 147 

"Chün-ch'en" BE, 1 n.11 

Ch'iung-ch'an 4888, 5, 11 

Chün Hou {k (Major), 181 n.22 

Chün Ssu-ma @)5 (Lieutenant 
Colonel), 181 n.23 

chin FB (commandery), 111 n.257, 
127 n.9 

Chung Lei H Bl, 44 

Chung Yen fif (Yen the 
Younger), 87, 88 

Chung Chtieh P18 (Chüeh the 
Younger), 88, 89 

Chung Tai-fu Ling PARR (Chief 
of the Palace Masters), 130 
n.52 

Chung Chi “FR, 11 n.122 

Chung Hui P12, 44 n. 55 

Chung-ch'e fu-ling "P RIT 
(Prefect of Palace Vehicles), 
154 n.295 

Chung-hang Wen Tzu 4747 X T- 
(i.e., Hsün Yin #2), 105 
n.179 

Chung-hsing fd'fT, 102 

Chung-jen H£, 45 

Chung-keng ' B (Middle Veteran), 
119 n.398 

Chung-li Mo SREK, 203 

Chung-li #2, 123 

Chung-shan Pili, 115, 133 

Chung-shan Fu {Pt Ft, 72 

Chung-shui *P7K, 207 

Chung-tsung PR, 46 

Chung-tu P88, 112 

Chung-yang 285, 117 

Ch'ung-ch'üan 82, 107 

Ch'ung-erh Bi H, 95, 96, 98 

Ch'ung-hua $ €, 11 

cognomen, 1 n.5 

Colonel, see Hsiao-wei 

Commandant of the Palace Guard, 
see Wei-wei 

Commandant of Justice, see 
T'ing-wei 

Commander in Chief, see Shang 
Chiang-chün 
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Confucius, viii, ix, xxvii, I n.12, 2 
n.23, 17, 38, 52, 105, 167 
Connor, Timothy, iv 


D 


Documents of High Antiquity, see 
Shang shu 

Documents of Their Honors the 
Grand Scribes (T'ai-shih kung 
shu KP 588), xi 

Duke Ai & of Ch'in, 104, 105 

Duke Ch'eng AX of Ch'in, 93, 94, 
171 

Duke Ch'u Hi of Ch'in, 172 

Duke Chao 43 of Cheng, 92 

Duke Chien ff of Ch'i, 105, 146 n. 
232 

Duke Chien fifi of Ch'in, 107, 172 

Duke Ching ® of Ch'in, 103, 171 

Duke Ching 3f of Ch'in, 92 

Duke Ching Mi of Ch'in, 170 

Duke Chuang AE of Ch'in, 90 

Duke Chuang At of Cheng, 74 

Duke Hsiang X of Ch'in, 90, 93, 
170 

Duke Hsiao & of Ch'in, 79, 107, 
109, 165, 172 

Duke Hsien of Ch'in, 170 

Duke Hsien Æ of Chin, 79, 94, 96, 
106, 172 

Duke Hsüan & of Ch'in, 93, 94, 
170 

Duke Huai 12 of Ch'in, 98, 106, 
172 

Duke Huan tË of Ch'i, 75, 76, 78 

Duke Huan 48 of Ch'in, 103, 171 

Duke Hui of Ch'i, 107 

Duke Hui 8 of Chin, 97, 98, 105, 
172 

Duke Hui 2 of East Chou, 79 

Duke K'ang /& of Ch'in, 102, 171 

Duke K'ang J€ of Mi €, 70 

Duke Kung 3t of Ch'in, 102, 171 

Duke La Kung ¥/8% of Ch'in, 171 

Duke Li /& of Chin , 103 

Duke Li Kung /K 3t of Ch'in, 105 

Duke Ling @ of Ch'in, 103, 106, 
172 

Duke Mu f8 of Ch'in, 77, 93, 94, 
95, 96, 97, 171 

Duke Ning ¥ of Ch'in, 92 

Duke of Chou I9, 52 

Duke of Pi #2, 59, 62, 66 


Duke of Shao B, 59 

Duke P'ing F of Ch'in, 103, 105, 
146 n.232 

Duke Pi & of Ch'in, 171 

Duke Su Ling RÆ of Ch'in, 172 

Duke Tao t8 of Ch'i, 105 

Duke Tao tA of Ch'in, 103, 105, 
171 

Duke Te ff of Ch'in, 92, 93, 170 

Duke Ting # of Chin, 78, 105 

Duke Tsao # of Ch'in, 106, 171 

Duke Wei Ek of Chou, 79 

Duke Wen X of Cheng, 76 

Duke Wen X of Kuo fit, 72 

Duke Wen X of Chin 77 

Duke Wen X of Ch'in, 91, 170 

Duke Wen X of Chou, 67 

Duke Wu iX of West Chou, 79 

Duke Wu # of Ch'in, 92, 170 

Duke Wu i of Lu, 72 

Duke Yi 4 of Ch'in, 105 

Duke Yi 4 of Jung 4, 70, 71 

Duke Yin N8 of Lu, 74, 92 

Durrant, Stephen, vii 

Dzo Ching-chuan, vii, xix 
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Earl of Cheng i, 94 

Earl of Chih &, 78, 106, 131 

Earl of Hsia ¥ fH, 21 n.1 

Earl of Hsin ¥, 75 

Earl of Jui P, 93, 94 

Earl of Liang 3E, 93, 94 

Earl of Mao €, 77 n.223 

Earl of Pien 3£, 75 

Earl of T'an 38, 76 

Earl Yi 28, 163 

East Chou, 79, 81, 85 

Eastern Yi Ñ, 10 

Emperor Chia P of Yin, 49 

Emperor Chiung Ñ of Hsia, 37 

Emperor Chu 7 of Hsia, 37 

Emperor Chung-k'ang WE of 
Hsia, 37 

Emperor Chung-ting #7 of Yin, 
46 

Emperor Fa Xt of Hsia, 38 

Emperor Hsiang fB of Hsia, 37 

Emperor Hsiao-hsin X of Yin, 
47 

Emperor Hsiao-yi hZ of Yin, 47 

Emperor Hsiao Ming 44 of the 
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Han dynasty, 173 

Emperor Hsieh itt of Hsia, 37 

Emperor Hsin ¥ of Yin, 49 

Emperor Hsuan £f of Han (r. 
73-49 B.C.), xi, xii 

Emperor Huan # (r. 147-167 
A.D.), xii 

Emperor Hui #8 of Hsia, 37 

Emperor Hung #8, 13, 13 n.134 

Emperor Kao & of Hsia, 38 

Emperor Keng-ting EJ of Yin, 49 

Emperor K'u #78 of Yin, 41 

Emperor K'ung-chia TL of Hsia, 
37 

Emperor Lin-hsin 83 of Yin, 49 

Emperor Ling # of Han (r. 168- 
189), xii 

Emperor Lü-k'uei MA of Hsia, 38 

Emperor Nan-keng Ri Bf of Yin, 47 

Emperor P'an-keng IR of Yin , 
47 

Emperor Pu-chiang 7M of Hsia, 
37 

Emperor Shao-k'ang PIK of Hsia, 
37, 37 n.158 

Emperor T'ai-ting AT of Yin, 49 

Emperor T'ai Wu XJX (Wu the 
Great), 87 

Emperor Tsu-hsin 22:3 of Yin, 47 

Emperor Tsu-keng BE of Yin, 48 

Emperor Tsu-ting tH T of Yin, 47 

Emperor Wai-jen ^^ £ of Yin, 46 

Emperor Wang i* of Hsia, 37 

Emperor Wo-chia iX of Yin, 47 

Emperor Wu iX of Han (r. 140-87 
B.C), vii, x 

Emperor Wu-ting XT of Yin, 48 

Emperor Wu-yi KC, of Yin, 49 

Emperor Yang-chia iP of Yin, 
47 

Emperor Yi Z of Yin, 49 

Emperor Yi # of Ch'u, 194 

Empress Lü © of the Han dynasty, 
199 

Erudite, see Po-shih 
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Fa fX, 174 

Fa #, 16, 59 

Fa-tu ERE, 137 n.140 
Fan iC, 76 

Fan &, viii 
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Fan K'uai #28, 192, 193 

Fan Li 72%, 167 n.407 

Fan Tseng #18, 183, 186, 190, 
191, 192 n.127, 194, 198 

Fang-ch'eng 772k, 116 

Fang-ch'i WA, 8 

Fang-chang 77 X., 142 

Fang-hsün iM}, 6 

Fang-ling WH, 130 

fang-shih Fit, vii n. 13 

Fei Ch'ang RA, 87 

Fei-ch'iu MEE, 193 

Fei Chung KH, 50, 58 

Fei # Clan, 38 

Fei Lien EUR, 88, 89, 123 

Fei Tzu JE, 89 

Fei Wu-chi 265, 104 n.171 

Fen-ch'eng Ùk, 120 

Fen-yin 224, 111 

"Fen Yin chib ch'i" NRZE 
(Distributing Yin's Vessels), 63 

Feng M, 59, 65, 66, 83, 90, 148 

Feng Chieh &2), 135, 159, 160 

Feng Ch'ü-chi WAH, 151, 156, 
159, 160 

Feng #4, 65, 114 

Feng-hou W, 4, 4 n.39 

Feng-ling £f, 116 

Feng 31 Palace, 92, 170 

Feng #8 River, 31 

Feng #1 Sacrifice, viii, 3, 3 n.28, 
138 n.158 

"Feng-shan shu" $1188 , 46 n.72 

Feng-tse 3&8 (Feng Marsh), 110 

Feng Waters i@7K, 28 

Feng Wu-tse 855258, 141 

fictional forms (of Chinese 
narrative), vi 

First Emperor of Ch'in #442 5, 
122, 127 and passim 

Five Emperors (see also Wu-ti), 
xxvii, 1, 1 n.1, 17, 18, 133, 
133 n.129, 134 

Five Essences fif&, 136 

Five Hegemons Tiff, 168 

Five-Ram Grand Master (see also 
Pai-li Hsi), 95 

five ranks, 9 n.105 

Foreign Exceliency, see K'o-ch'ing 

Fu FR, Altar, 91 

Fu-ch'ai KZ, 105, 131 

Fu Ch'en BR, 76 

Fu Chi #8, 92, 170 

Fu-ch'ien Sti, plain of , 30, 30 
n.lil 


Fu-hsia 21211, 11 n.128 
Fu-hsien 1412, 48 

Fu-shu &, 83, 121, 121 n.427 
Fu-su iX#F, 150, 154, 155 

Full Grand Man, see Wu Tai-fu 


G 


Game Warden, see Chen-yü 

General P'u fii, 182 

Gombrich, E.H., v, xix 

Goodrich, C.S., iii, xx 

Grand Adjudicator, see Ta-li 

Grand Chief of Staff, see Ta 
Shu-chang 

Grand Master, see tai-fu 

Grand Master Hsin-chia EH, 57 

Grand Master of the Imperial 
Scribes, see Yü-shih Tai-fu 

Grand Servant, see T'ai-p'u 

Grand Tutor, see Ta shih 

Great Mount Huo #, 88 

Great Wall, 146 

Great Yü, 152 

Guard Behind the Screen, see 
Chu-jen 
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Haenisch, Erich (1880-1966), xvi 

Hai-chu #878, 151 

Hai-ch'un 18 #, 203 

Han-ku #4 Pass, 168 

Han-chung b, 108, 117, 127, 
194 

Han-tan HBR, 120, 127, 133 

Han f, 196 

Han ® River, 3 n.31, 26, 27, 27 
n.75, 30 n.109, n.114, 3I 
n.119 

Han Chiu #822, 80 n.256 

Han Chung #828, 145 

Han Fei $83E, 131, 132 

Han Fei Tzu, 101 n.140, 159, 160 
n.343 

Han Hsin $815, 200 n.208 

Han Kuang $87K, 196 

Han shu BS, v, vi, xii, xiii, xvii, 
23 n.25 

Han T'an $835, 162 n.359 

Han Wen-ti, 23 n.27 

Han Yü $ €x (768-824), vi 

Han Zhaogi #8654, iii 
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Hangchow, xiv 

Hao $8, 83, 148 

Hao Pond iit, 151 

Hartman, Charles, iv 

Head (of a Commandery), see 
Chang 

Hei-chien 4f, 75 

Hei-shui , see Black Waters 

Heng Chang (Horizontal Chang 
[River]) #78, 23, 23 n.27 

Heng Fu #892, 88 

Heng-shan #itl!, 195 

Henricks, Peter, iv 

Henricks, Robert, iii 

His Honor the Grand Scribe, see 
T'ai-shih kung 

Ho fll, 6, 37, 37 n.156 

Ho #4] [River], viii, ix, 11, 12, 24, 
24 n.31, n.34, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 31 n.124, 45, 49 

98, 103, 106, 120, 121, 160 

Ho-ch'ü AIH (River Bend), 95, 
102 

Ho Chung fff, 7 

Ho-hsi i178, 107, 129 

Ho-kou #8118, 134 

Ho Lake 18, 27 

Ho-la ff. 104 

Ho-nan FIR, 78, 132, 145 

Ho-nei #@1P3, 77, 117, 128, 133, 
195, 201 

Ho-pei Wt, 116 

Ho i5 River, 27 n.72 

Ho Shu fà, 7 

Ho-tan-chia 7°] 43, 46 

Ho-tung ÑW, 117, 127 

Ho-yang P88, 77, 94 

Ho-yung PHM, 117 

Honrable Grand Scribe (or His 
Honor the Grand Scribe), see 
T'ai-shih kung 

Honorable Hou f&, 204 

Hou Ch'eng f&/& (praenomen; 
agnomen Po-sheng 1522), 204 
n.246 

Hou Chi /&f (The Lord of the 
Agriculture, 14, 14 n.150, 18, 
22, 34, 55, 55 n.1, 56, 57 

Hou Sheng FB, 134 

Hou Tzu Ch'ien 3%, 103, 104 

Hsi #, 6 

Hsi Bk, 158, 190, 196 

Hsi WB, 175 

Hsi 4, 37, 37 n.156 

Hsi 8, King Lieh 71, 79 
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Hsi #, the King of Yen, 134 

Hsi-ch'eng #rfk, 29 

Hsi-ch'i &X, 96 

Hsi-ch'i Shu Pi ZR, 99 

Hsi-chih Prf£, 16 

Hsi-chih #7 3k, 29 

Hsi Ch'iian-ch'iu HA & (Western 
Dog Hill), 90 

Hsi Chung #P, 7 

Hsi Ho Pai], 165 

Hsi Jui #61534, 96 

Hsi-ling WÉ [Clan], 4 4 n.47 

Hsi-ling PIER, 170 

Hsi P'eng (ERIT, 76, 96 

Hsi HT River, 4 n.50 

Hsi & River, 196 n.174 

Hsi-shen &1&, 16, 66 

Hsi-shou FE, 110 

Hsi Shu #42, 7 

Hsi-t'u Fit, 7 

Hsi Wang Mu [9 E£}, 88 n.24 

Hsi WT wind, 7 

Hsi Wu Bat, 81 n.267 

Hsi-yang P85, 112 

Hsia S, 13 n.140, 2t n.4 

Hsia-ch'iu fr, 195 

Hsia-hou Clan, 37, 38 

Hsia-hou fa, 17, 36, 38 

Hsia-hou € fri Clan, 55, 73 

Hsia-hou Ying 2 1x58, 193 

Hsia-hsiang T f8, 179 

"Hsia hsiao-cheng" & 1E, 38 

Hsia-p'ei NID, 182 

"Hsia-she" E 4L, 44 

Hsia-t'ai 528, 38 

Hsia-yang 2285, 111 

Hsia-yi TE, 199 

Hsia Hou-ying SIK, 199 n.199 

Hsia Yüeh 2232, 197 

Hsiang JA, 179 

Hsiang 8*, 11, 12, 16 

Hsiang-ch'eng 265k, 182 

Hsiang Chi JAE, 163,179, 180, 
182, 184, 185, 186, 187, 194, 
208, 209 (see also Hsiang Yu 
F, King Hsiang) 

Hsiang Chuang Jfiii£, 192 

Hsiang-chün #88, 145 

Hsiang Hsiang JA SE, 208 n.285 

Hsiang-kuo MBA, 130 n.47 

Hsiang-kuo RE), 195 


Hsiang Liang JEU, 158, 179, 180, 


181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 194, 
195, 196, 203 


Hsiang-ling EBE, 118 

Hsiang ifl Mountain, 3, 3 n.32 

Hsiang Po AB, 190, 191, 192, 
202, 208 

Hsiang ifl [River], viii 

Hsiang © Sacrifice, 68 

Hsiang She JR &, 208 n.285 

Hsiang Shou fi, 116 

Hsiang T'o Jfifc, 208 n.286 

Hsiang-t'u fH, 41 

Hsiang Yen IZK, 130 n.48, 134, 
158 n.326, 179 

Hsiang Yü TAY], viii, 134 n.110, 
158 n.329, 160, 161 (see also 
Hsiang Chi, King Hsiang) 

hsiao TX, 181 n.21 

Hsiao-chia ‘JF, 46 

Hsiao 3 County, 199 

Hsiao Ho Mf], 199 

Hsiao Hui 41, 199 

"Hsiao-shao" MÈH, 35 

Hsiao shih “fii, 51 n.129 

Hsiao-wei 4281, 181 n.21 

Hsiao Yü KI, 172 

Hsieh 52, 14, 14 n.142, 16, 17, 18, 
22,41,41 n. 1 

Hsieh kK, 159 

Hsieh &, 70 

Hsieh &, King of Chao, 195 

Hsieh-fu X, 74 

Hsieh-hsin MUN, King Ling 8, 77 

hsien Bf, 111 n.258 

Hsien F4, the Lord of Kao-ling 
ABR, 185 

"Hsien chen jen shih” fli PLA GE 
(Poem of the Immortals and the 
Perfected), 152 

Hsien-men Kao PS, 144 

Hsien-yang, 130, 138, 144, 150, 
155, 158, 163 

Hsien-yang MES, 109 

Hsien Kao 42:15, 99 

"Hsien yi" RX, 46, 46 n.72 

“Hsien yu yi te" Ej —(&, 35 
n.149, 45 

Hsin-an AE, 189 

Hsin ¥ Clan, 38 

Hsin-ch'eng #ifk (New City), 95, 
115, 117, 118 

Hsin Cheng #188, 133 

Hsin Feng #128, 190 

Hsin Ming-yi MAB, 118 

Hsin-ling (322, 166 

Hsin fä Palace, 138 
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Hsin Sheng #8, 133 

Hsin-shih #fifi, 115 

Hsin shu NG, 161 0.371 

Hsing 8, 46 

Hsing-ch'iu ME., 119 

Hsing-yang 3885, 127 

Hsiu-wu Wih, 201 

Hsiu-yü #¥ fA, 112, 123 

Hsiu Sf, 2 

Hsiung S, 2 

Hsiung SE Mountain, 3, 3 n.32 

Hsiung-nu X, x, 112 

Hsiung P'i SER, 15 

Hsü Ki (constellation), 7 

Hsü Mi, 128 

Hsü ff, 123 

Hsü #F, 36, 36 n.151, 74 

Hsü-chou ($Jfl, 25 

Hsü Fu RH, 142 

Hsü Hsü-sheng RIBE, 1 n.4 

Hsü Hsüan 8787, 89 

Hsü Kuang IRIX (353-425), viii 
n.25, xiii, 113 n.291 

Hsii Shang Ri, 166 

Hsü-yi FF &, 183, 185, 203 

Hsüan-hsiao Zi M, 4, 5 

"Hsüan niao" Z &, 41 n.7, 52 
n.141 

Hsüan-wu XX, 208 

Hsüan £i of Ch'u, 108 

Hsüan-yang EP, 170 

Hsüan-yüan #F #i, 1, 1 n.1, n.6, 2, 
4 

Hsüeh #4, 182, 201 

Hsüeh Wen BEN, 115 

Hsün Hsi HE, 96 

Hsün Tzu, 5 n.56 

Hsün Yao FE, 78 n.242 

Hsün Yen 4 f, 105 n.179 

Hsün-yü #38, 3, 3 n.33 

Hsün-yü HA, 56 

Hu /&, 2 

Hu 4 (Fox), 174 

Hu J£, the Marquis of Ch'ung XX, 
50, 58 

Hu 4, King Li ME, 70 

Hu Che EH, 132 

Hu-ch'i HA, King Hsi fit, 75 

Hu-hai 49%, 122, 151, 154, 155 

Hu-ling #ARE, 182, 198 

Hu-pen IR , 60 n.59 

Hu Yang #485, 118 

Hua iB (statelet), 76, 99 

Hua #, Mount, 8 n.91 
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Hua-yang SERB, 82, 119, 132 

Hua-yin f£, 150 

Huai 18, 119 

Huai # River, viii, 17, 25, 25 
n.45, n.46, 26, 31, 31 n.125, 
36 n.151, 45, 109, 134, 142 

Huai-Yi (EXE, 65 

Huai-yin HER, 201 

Huan &, Chief of Staff, 112, 115 

Huan Ch'u 1828, 180, 187 

Huan 35 Jung, 109 

Huan K'uan KA (fI. 73 A.D.), xii 

Huan-lung 3*8 (Dragon Raising) 
Clan, 37 

Huan i& River, 189 

Huan Ñ River, 27 

Huan 18 River, 28, 28 n.82 

Huan Tou WF, 8, 10, 13 n.134, 
33, 33 n.133 

Huan Yi fi, 130, 132 

Huang-ch'ih it, 105 

Huang-chi iff, 115 

Huang-fu Mi $ HAE, 1 n.4, n.6 

Huang-Lao WË Taoism, vii, vii 
n.17 

“Huang niao” WS (Yellow Bird), 
102 

Huang-p'u &í&, 56 

Huang Shan-fu WEK, xiv 

Huang-ti $ fff (see also The 
Huang-ti), 136 n.130 

Huang County 2f, 139 

Hui KK of Wei, 108 

Hui ##, the Marquis of Shu, 115 

Hui-chung EF Palace, 138 

"Hui Hsi-shen chih ming" 

Wi ER Z dr (Mandate to 
Endow the Hsi- shen), 66 
Hui-wen $X, Lord 110 (see also 
King Hui-wen of Ch'in) 

Hui-yi £f, 56 

Hung Canal #518, 204 
Hung-men ¥8F4, 164, 190, 193 
Hung-men banquet, xxi 
Hung-yao MA, 50, 57 

Huo €, 93 

Huo X (constellation), 7 


I 


Internuncio, see Yeh-che 414 
Island Yi 834, 26 


J 


Jager, Fritz (1866-1957), xvi 

Jang Hi, 117 

Jen £, King Yüan JE, 78 

Jen-ch'en Ei, King Ch'ing tf, 77 

Jen-hao fE4F, 94 

Jen Pi FERS, 114, 117 

Jen-shou erh-shih-wu shih 
f£ FRE, xiv 

Jiang Shuyong #8, iv 

Jo-mu ËX, 87 

Jo River &7K,4, 4 n.50 

Jo Waters 537K, 28, 28 n.87, 30, 
30 n.113 

Ju A Hamlet, 169 

Ju Tzu f£, 105 

Jui P5, 58, 59 

Jui Liang-fu AR X, 70 

Jung 4, 55, 56, 57, 58, 67, 68, 
72, 74, 76, 77, 89 (see also 
Mountain Jung) 

Jung of Kuei B and Chi X, 92 


K 


Kai ?X, 107 

Kai-hsia 4k F, 205 

K'ai PA, the Viscount of Wei ÎR, 64 

Kan H, 36, 36 n.152 

Kan-ch'üan HHR Palace, 130 

Kan Lung HAH, 109 

Kan Mao H i£, 113 

"Kan shih" H , 36 n.153 

Kang Fi, 119 

K'ang-fu 702, 183 

"K'ang kao" SERS (The 
Admonitions of King K'ang), 
65, 66 

Kao Bi, 76 

Kao Ch'il Mi S RB, 92 

Kao-ch'üeh 88,146 

Kao-hsin 2%, 5, 13 n.133, 17 

Kao-hsin Clan, 13, 15 n.160 

Kao-nu iX, 195 

Kao-tu 88, 81, 122 

"Kao-tsu pen-chi" th £c (The 
Basic Annals of the 
Primogenitor of Han), 181 n.1 

Kao-tsung £x Temple, 48 

"Kao-tsung chih Hsün" 855 ZM, 
48 

"Kao-tsung yung-jih" S; EE, 48 
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Kao-yang Bibs, 5, 5 n.54, 13 
n.133, 14 n.141, 17 

Kao-yao BH, 14, 15, 22, 32, 32 
n.130, 33, 34, 35, 36, 44 

"Kao-yao Mo" #5924, 32 n.131 

Kao-yü iH, 56 

Kawai Kozo NG R=, iii 

Keightley, David N., iii, xx 

Keng kk, 93 

Kierman, Frank A., xvi 

King Ch'eng FX of Chou, 64, 88, 
100 

King Chao-hsiang 833€ of Ch'in, 
83, 114, 127, 172 

King Chuang-hsiang AE of Ch'in, 
83, 121, 122, 127, 136, 173 

King Chuang Af of Ch'u, 77, 103 

King Fu-ch'u & 8, King of Ching 
3, 134 n.111 

King Hsiang N of Chou, 76, 77, 
98 

King Hsiang ¥€ of Han, 113 

King Hsiao-wen #K of Ch'in, 119 
n.403, 121, 172, 173 

King Hsiao # of Chou, 70, 89 

King Hsien Wi of Chou, 79 

King Hsüan È of Chou, 72, 74, 90 

King Huai f of Ch'u, 116, 183 

King Hui of Chou, 76 

King Hui M of Wei, 108, 109 

King Hui-wen #X of Ch'in, 79, 
94, 166, 172 (also known as 
King Hui 7H) 

King K'ang J& of Chou, 66 

King Li Æ of Chou, 70, 71, 72, 90 

King Ling # of Ch'u, 103 

King Min 18 of Ch'i, xxx, 131 

King Mu 48 of Chou, 88 

King Nan 4& , 79, 81, 83 

King Nan #8 of Chou, 117 n.362 

King of Ch'u, 158 (see also Ch'en 
Sheng) 

King of Chai Œ, 163 (see also 
Ssu-ma Hsin) 

King of Feng 8, 90 

King of Sai 2, 195 

King of Tai ft, 23 n.27 

King of Ti €, 16, 195 (see also 
Tung Yi) 

King of Yin FR, 195 

King of Yung # (Chang Han), 163 

King of Yung FE, 195 

King P'ing ¥ of Chou, 90 

King P'ing ¥ of Ch'u, 104 

King Sheng M of Ch'u, 79 
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King Tao Wu fix of Ch'in, 172 

King Ti-hsin #37 of Yin (i.e., 
Chow), 67 

King Wei & of Ch'i, 108 

King Wei 5& of Ch'u, 134 n.117 

King Wen X of Chou, 57, 79, 148 

King Wu i& of Chou, 44, 51, 52, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
79, 83, 88, 113, 148, 166 

King Yen-chuang ARE of Ch'u, 
174 

King Yen ff of Hsu (R, 88 

King Yi ® of Chou, 70 

King Yu & of Chou, 73, 74, 83, 
00 : 

King Yuan Jt of Chou (476 B.C.), 
xxix 

Knight, Deidre Sabina, iv 

Ko X Clan, 38 

Ko fif, Lake, 31, 31 n.124 

ko-tao PARA, 148 n.246 

K'o-ch'ing & $8 (Foreign 
Excellency), 119 n. 390 

Kou-chien 412k, King of Yueh, 139 
n.171 

Kou-wang 58, 11 

Kroll, Juri L., xvii 

Ku % river, 199 

Ku #4, 129 

Ku f$, 71 n.177 

ku #k, 93 n.76 

K'u E, 1 n.1, 4 n.47, 5, 6, 17, 18, 
55 

Ku-ch'eng 35k, 204 

Ku Chieh-kang MAAR 
(1893-1980), xiv 

Kuchu flf, 57, 94, 171 

Ku-kung Tan-fu KAWA, 56 

Ku-ling EIRE, 204 

"Ku-ming" Sah (Attending to (the 
Deceased King's Final] 
Orders), 66 

Ku Rui-lan (Ku Jui-lan) SIM, iv 

Ku-shih k'ao 524 (Studies of 
Ancient History), xiii 

Ku-wen 5X Movement, vi 

Ku Yen-wu MAK, 53 n.302 

K'uai-chi AF8, 36, 38, 134, 152, 
156, 158, 181 

K'uai ift River, 97 n.108 

Kuan-chung Mi, 144, 162 

Kuan &, 63 

Kuan Chih-fu & 4%, 93 

Kuan Chung & ffi, 76, 96 

Kuan Shu Hsien & #24 (Hsien, 


Prince of Kuan), 62 

"Kuan, Ts'ai shih-chia" BR HR 
(The Hereditary House of Kuan 
and Ts'ai), 62 n.77 

Kuan Tung-kuei SAH, iv 

Kuan Tzu S T, 1 n.11 

Kuan Ying #2, 202 

Kuang-lang Ch'eng KIREK, 118 

Kuang-ling BEG, 181 

Kuang-wu JKiit, 201 

Kuei K, King Ching 5%, 77, 78 

"Kuei-ho" 18X (Bestowing the 
Cereal), 65 

Kuei-hsin 44i (a Ch'in form of 
hard labor), 130 n.53 

Kuei-jui 2334, 8 n.93 

Kuei-lin 444k, 145 

Kuei-yü-ch'ü BRIE, 4 n.39 

Kuei 48 River, 8, 12 

K'uei 8, 14, 15, 15 n.163, 35 

K'uei 1£, Lord of She-yang IE, 
119, 119 n.404 (see also Lord 
of Kao-ling) 

K'uei-ch'iu *& Ir, 96 

Kun 8, 8, 10, 13 n.135, n.140, 
21,22 

k'un IR jade, 26 

K'un-lun EE fi, 29 

K'un-ming E284, viii 

K'un-wu EE S, 43 

Kung T. (Office of Artisans and 
Craftsmen), 14, n.153 

Kung IT., 14 n.153 

Kung Jt, 79 

Kung #, 122, 122 n.443, 201, 201 
n.219 

Kung &, Duke Hui of East Chou, 
79 

kung $ (honorific prefix used by 
early Chou historians), 56 n.11 

Kung 45 (Magistrate), 125 n.17 

Kung Ao StH, 196 

Kung Chi 22, 57 

Kung Fei 24F, 56 

Kung-ho SEM, 72 

Kung Kung 3t I., 8, 10, 13 n.135, 
15 n.156 

Kung Liu 2:8, 56, 56 n.11, 57 

Kung 73 Mausoleum, 172 

Kung-pi #582, “castration,” 69 
n.162 

Kung Po 7:18, 89 

Kung-sheng i£, King Yu M, 73 

Kung-shih L65, 10 n.108 
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Kung Shu 24%, 80, 80 n.256 

Kung-shu Tsu-lei ARAR, 56 

Kung-sun AH, 1, 1 n.5, n.6 

Kung-sun Chih AHX, 96 

Kung-sun Hsi SE, 115 

Kung-sun Ts'o A, 108 

Kung-sun Wu-chih SEA, 93, 
95 

Kung-sun Yen AHT, 110 n.249 

Kung-izu Kf (Noble Scion), 79 
n.251 

K'ung An-kuo FLER, 21 n.2, 34 
n.139, 39 

K'ung-t'ung 2244, 52 

Kuo %, 94 

Kuo Hl, 76 

Kuo #8, Duke of Shao 73, 101 

"Kuo Ch'in lun" 484848 (On the 
Faults of Ch'in), 163 n.371 

Kuo She #41, 97 

Kuo Shu %€4% (Prince of Kuo), 94 

Kuo yü ER 38 (Conversations from 
the States), v, vi, 17, 67 n.143, 
85, 95 n.94 


L 


La M Sacrifice, 111, 144 

Lady Hsiu fft, 87 

Lady Ssu WL of Pao W, 73, 74, 
85 

Lady Hua #, 87 

Lai ^K, 52 

Lai X€, 25 

Lan-ch'ih Mii, 144 

Land of Yung HEH, 108 

Lang JR (Wolf), 174 

Lang IN], King Hui 8 of Chou, 75 

Lang-chung EB (Palace 
Attendant), viii n. 24, 207 
n.277 

Lang-chung ling ÙE P (Prefect of 
the Palace Attendants), 155 
n.306 

Lang-meng JR, 122 

Lao Ai 48 &, 129, 130, 176 

Left Chief of Staff, see Tso 
Shu-chang 

Left Grand Superintendent, see Tso 
Ta-chien KAG 

Left Marshal, see Tso Ssu-ma 

Left Veteran, see Tso-keng 

Lei-Hsia Æ, 24, 24 n.34 

Lei Marsh 828, 11, 12 
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Lei KA Sacrifice, 9, 9 n.100 

Lei-tsu 118, 4, 4 n.48 

Lesser Kuo 8t, 93 

Li 8, 182 

Li #, 103 

Li M, 95 

Li #, 75 

Li £, 113 

li Œ, 16, 16 n.170, 32, 108, 193 

Li chi WÈT, 52 n. 146, 98 n.114 

Li X City, 132, 149 

Li K'o BR. 96 

Li Kuang Fi (d. 119), x 

Li Ling =P, x, xii 

Li Mu 4%, 132 n.85, 133 

Li-mu NA, 4 

Li BÉ River, 31, 31 n.122 

Li-shan WL, 89 

Li-shih EE, 81, 82 

Li Ssu FF, 127, 131, 135, 137, 
141, 147 

Li Yu FH, 184 

Liang 32, 81, 82 

Liang 3% (Han-dynasty kingdom), 
viii 

Liang-chou } H, 27, 27 n.75 

Liang Yü-sheng RES 
(1745-1819), xiii n.49, xiv 

Liao #, 131 

Liao IF, the Scribe of the Capital, 
100, 101 

Liao-tung MH, 133, 156, 196 

Liao-yang #245, 131 

lieh-chuan 9144 (memoirs), iii, v, 
vi, xxi, xxii, 18 

Lieh-hou WR, 141 n.181 

Lien Ch'eng Xf, 93 

Lien P'o MA, 166 

Lieutenant Governor, see Shou 

Lin Wi, 81, 82 

Lin ff, 74 

Lin-chi KW, 159 

Lin-chiang Hi, 196 

Lin-chin (848, 112 

Lin-t'ao Bit, 129, 137 

Lin-tzu RE, 196 

Ling Ẹ (Prefect), 110 n. 240, 161 
n.353, 181 n.33 

Ling-hu $31, 102 

Ling-ling 1% (Ling Tumulus), 16 

Ling-pi BHF, 199 

Ling-shih @ t (Scrivener), 181 
n.32 

Ling-yin * ?* (Premier [in the state 


of Ch'uj), 185 n.68 

Litigator, see Shih 

Liu 75, 36, 36 n.151, 195, 205 

Liu $1, 208 

Liu Chia $1, 201, 203 

Liu Chih-chi B118 (661-721), 
xxi, xxii 

Liu Hsiang #4[5] (57-6 B.C.), xii 

"Liu-kuo nien-piao" KEER 
(Table of the Six States), xxix 

Liu Lei HR, 38 

Liu Pang WAR, 124, 177 n.1 

Liu Sha it? (Drifting Sands), 5, 5 
n.57, 30, 30 n. 113, 134, 141 

Liu Tsung-yüan FI Jt (773-819), 
vi 

Liu Ying #122, 1997 n.197 

Lo i& City, 64, 74, 83 

Lo Clan, 90 

"Lo-kao" i& && (The Admonition 
Concerning Lo), 65 

Lo ## River, 27, 30, 30 n.116, 31, 
31 n.127, 37, 50, 64, 107 

Lo i& River ix, 58, 73, 77 

Lo, Irving Yu-cheng, iv 

Loewe, Michael, iii, xx 

Lord of Chi 42, 1753 

Lord of Chung ff^, 44 

Lord of Jung #8, 66 

Lord of Ko &, 42 

Lord of P'o &, 196 (see also Wu 
Jui) 

Lord of Shang ÑE, 109 n.229 

Lord of Tzu-nan 74 (of Chou), 
84 

Lord of Yi 3£, 44 

"Lou-fan" #84, 202 

Lou Huan #222, 116, 166 

Lu 45, 207 

Lu &, 60 

Lu 8, 63 

Lu-chung Ift Clan, 14 n.146 

Lu-fu t$ X, 62 

Lu-hun iii, 77 

Lu-liang E}, 145 

Lu T'ai HEX (Deer Terrace), 49, 
61 

Lu Wan ŠE, 201 n.224 

Lii Ch'en GE, 185, 186 

Lü Cheng &&, 174 

Lü Ch'ing SF, 186 

Li Li 58, 116, 117 

Li Ma-t'ung & i, 207 

Li Pu-wei SP R , xxii, 122, 127, 
130, 176 
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Lü Shang Afar, 59 n.49 

Li Sheng BM, 207 

Lü Sheng £35, 96 

Lü-shih ch'un-ch'iu BREK, xxii, 
4 n.45, 32 n.130, 42 n.26 

Li Tse 278, 199 n.204 

Lü Tsu-ch'ien 52828, 2 n.13 

Luan Shu 48, 103 

Lun yü #maB, 1 n.11, 22 n.12, 52 
n.145 

Lung AB, 14, 15, 16, 129 

Lung Chia BER, 111 

Lung Chit AB, 183, 202 

Lung-hsi Mi P3, 118, 138 

Lung-men 8B, vii, 29, 30, 160 


M 


Ma Fan 5574C, 82 

Ma-fu AR, 188 

Ma-ling $R, 110 

Ma Jung KRÈ, 36 n.154 

Ma Tai-loi SEX, iv 

Madame Chi #i of Lu, 92 

Magistrate, see Kung 

Magistrate of P'ei iib, 158, 183, 
184, 185, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194 

Magistrate of Piao IR, 125 

Mair, Victor H., iv 

Major, see Chün Hou 

Man #, 14 

Man Ñ, King Mu 14 of Chou, 66 

Mang Mao © Ji, 119 

Mao fà (constellation), 7 

Mao ¥, 60 

Mao Chiao # #5, 130 

Mao-chin #i#, 94, 101 

Marquis Ch'ang-hsin RIŽ, 129 

Marquis Ch'eng FX of Chao, 108 

Marquis of Chiu 7L, 50 

Marquis of Fu Hi, 69 

Marquis of O #, 50 

Marquis of Shen #, 73, 74, 89 

Marquis of Tu-yen ft fiz, 207 
n.276 

Marquis P'ing-t'ung TH (i.e., 
Yang Yün), xii 

Marquis Wen-hsin X (5 , 122 
n.439, 127 

Master Chou Ml, 208 

Master Hou fŠ, 145 

Master Huang X, vii 
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Master Nan Mi of Ch'u, 183 

Mei Hsüan 1838, 196 

Mei-ku BkfT (Sunset Valley), 7 

Meng X, 78 

Meng-ch'ang dis, 115, 166 

Meng-chin if, 30, 51, 59 

Meng-chu 8 XE, 101 n.143 

Meng Tzu cheng-yi ik. f iE, 88 
n.18 

Meng Tzu, 22 n.11 

Meng Ao WX, 117 n.366, 122, 
127, 128, 129 

Meng Hsi 1582 (Hsi the Elder), 87 

Meng 3 (Marsh), 26, 26 n.67 

Meng-ming Shih 29141, 99, 101 

Meng Tien #215, 145, 150, 155, 
188 

Meng Tseng di! (Tseng the 
Elder), 88 

Meng Tzu, 10 n.117, 11 n.119, 
n.125, 12 n.130, 15 n.157, 43 
n.31, 56 n.18 

Meng Wu S iR, 117, 134 

Meng Yüch dit, 114 

Mi-hsü #75, 58 

Mi Jung #7, 115 

miao-yi & i, 87 n. | 

Miao Hi [people], 33 

Mien #3, 28 

"Ming chi" BARS, 45 

Ming-t'iao "84X, 38, 44, 87 

Ming 81, 67 n.141 

Ming Reservoir A&R, 27 

Ming &, 42 

Ming 5 Clan, 38 

Minister of Artisans and 
Craftsmen, see Ssu-kung 

Minister of Instruction, see Ssu-t'u 

Minister of Justice, see Ssu-k'ou 

Minister of Lands, see Ssu-t'u 

Minister of Wat, see Ssu-ma 

Minister of Works, see Ssu-k'ung 

Mo Chiang "Kil, 186 n.85 

Mo Ti, 167 

mou, 72 

Mou-fu 3€ $2, the Duke of Chai f2, 
67 

Mount Ch'ang fil, 29, 29 n.105 

Mount Ch'eng Shan fk, 

Mount Ch'i ik, 22, 28, 29, 29 
n.102, 36, 57, 59, 73, 90, 97 

Mount Chi-shih "NA, 29, 30 

Mount Chi-t'ou KEDAI, 3, 138 

Mount Ch'iao fili, 5 

Mount Chieh-shih Bi fa, 24, 29, 29 


n.105, 144, 156 

Mount Ch'ien UT, 29, 29 n.102 

Mount Chih-fu Z F, 139 

Mount Ching #l, 26, 27, 28, 29, 29 
n.102, 30, 30 n. 108 

Mount Chiu-yi JURE, 16, 151 

Mount Cho-lu % (Deer Chase), 
3, 3 n.24, 17 

Mount Ch'ü #9, 149 

Mount Chu-yi K, 29, 29 n.106 

Mount Chung-nan #14, 28 

Mount Ch'ung X, 10, 10 n.114 

Mount Fu £, 3 

Mount Fu-wei ££, 29, 30 n.107 

Mount Heng 15, 8 n.9 

Mount Heng (i, 8 n.91, 26, 29 
n.105, 30, 30 n.111, 142 

Mount Ho-li & €, 30, 30 n.113 

Mount Hsi F, 92 

Mount Hsi-ch'ing Fi fi, 28, 29, 29 
n.106 

Mount Hsiang ill, 3, 3 n.32, 142 

Mount Hsiao #2, 99, 100 

Mount Hsiung-erh f&H, 29, 30 
n.107, 31, 3k n.127 

Mount Hu-k'ou #0, 22, 29, 29 
n.103 

Mount Hua #, 27, 29 n.106, 30, 
64, 92 

Mount Huan AL, 3 

Mount Jung 4t, 94 

Mount Jung-ch'eng *Ak, 154 

Mount K'uai-chi ft f8, viii, 152 

Mount K'ung-t'ung 2244, 17 

Mount Lang-ya 3888, 139, 140, 
153, 154 

Mount Lei-shou 84, 11 n.123, 
29, 29 n.103 

Mount Li WB, 119, 138, 148, 155, 
157, 159 

Mount Li FZ, 8 n.93, 11, 11 n.126, 
12 

Mount Li Hk, 58 

Mount Liang 3f, 22, 56, 149 

Mount Liang-fu KI, 139 

Mount Meng S£, 25, 25 n.47, 27 

Mount Nei-fang P377, 30, 30 n.109 

Mount Niao-shu AR, 28, 29, 29 
n.106, 31 n.126 

Mount Po il, 27 

Mount Po-chung #434, 27 n.77, 30, 
31, 31 n.119 

Mount San-huang = &, 201 n.225 

Mount San-wei = fé, 10, 28, 28 
n.94, 30, 30 n.114 
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Mount Ta-p'i AJB, 30 

Mount Ta-pieh X, 30, 30 n.109, 
31, 31 n.123 

Mount Tai 15, 3, 9, 24, 25 

Mount T'ai-hua K#, 29, 29 n. 106 

Mount T'ai €, xix, 3 n.28, 8 n.91, 
74, 138 

Mount Ti 3k , 10 n.114 

Mount Ti-chu Wf, 29, 29 n.104, 
30 

Mount Ts'ai J£, 27 

Mount Tun-wu 491, 28, 28 n.92 

Mount T'ung-po 4448, 29, 30 
n.107, 31 n.125 

Mount Wai-fang 77, 29, 30 
n.107 

Mount Wang-wu EE, 29, 29 
n.104, n.105 

Mount Wen f, 30 n.110 

Mount Wen iX, 27, 28 n.79, n.82, 
30, 30 n.111, 31, 31 n.122 

Mount Yang N3, 146 

Mount Yi #, viii, 25, 138 

Mount Yü F, 10, 21, 25, 25 n.47 

Mount Yüeh iit, 22 

Mountain Jung HIK, 16 

Mu 4X, 68 

“Mu shih” 4% (Oath at Mu), 60 
n.63 

Mu T'ien-tzu chuan BRT, 88 
n.23 

Mu-yeh 427, 51, 60 

Mu-yi El i, 52 

Mu Ying $28, 90 


N 


Nan-chiao i2 (Southern 
Outskirts), 7 

Nan-chün #128 [Commandery], 
118, 125, 133, 140 

Nan-hai Pii, 30, 143, 150 

Nan-kung Chieh #25146, 113 

Nan Cheng #4488 (South Cheng), 
106, 192 

Nan kung AZ, 181 n.50 

Nan-kung K'uo MEH, 62 

Nan-p'i i/, 194 

Nan fj (Southern) Mountains, 91, 
146 

Nan-yang MEB, 80, 118, 119 

Nan Yüeh ÈR, 144 

Nei-shih ^S. (Scribe of the 
Capital), 101 n.139 


Index 

Ni ÏE, 112 

Ni Ho #9], 31 

Ni Liang AR, 164 

Niao-shu-t'ung-hsueh SER [al 75, 31 

Niao $ (constellation), 7 

Niao Yi SA, 16, 24 

Nieh-sang #22, 111 

Nieh-yang i82, 205 

nien-piao © (chronological 
tables), v 

Nienhauser, Judith Brockway, iv 

Nine Chiang JLiL, 26, 27, 30, 30 
n.111, 31, 31 n.123 

Nine Ho JL, 24, 31, 34 

Nine-shao 7143, 16 

Nine Tripods, 77, 79, 82, 83 

Ning-ch'in €, 111 

Ning-hsin-chung FHP, 121 

Ning Yüeh FER, 164 

Noble Scion, see Kung-tzu 

Noble Scion Chiu 22, 79, 80 

Noble Scion Ang Ul) of Wei, 110, 
111 

Noble Scion Ch'i-chi X , 104 

Noble Scion Chang K of Han, 115 

Noble Scion Chiang-lu KAWI, 155 

Noble Scion Ching Wi of Wei, 115 

Noble Scion Hui & of Lu, 92 

Noble Scion K'o i& of Chao, 112 

Noble Scion K'uei 18, 117 

Noble Scion Shih rli, 117 

Noble Scion T'ung 38, 112 

Noble Scion Wei li, 103 

Noble Scion Ying 22, 159 

nomen, 1 n.5 

Northern Ti JL, 10, 10 n.114 

Nü-chiu 5x58, 43 

Nü-fang XÑ, 43 

Nü Fang XB, 89 

Nung shih PBI, 55 n.5 


0 


O-heng Iff 43 

O-p'ang Hall, 146, 155, 157 

O Lai EX, 50, 88 

O Lai Ko BRE, 89 

Ogawa Tamaki JIR, xviii 
Ozaki Yasushi's ÆR, xiii, xiv 


P 


Pa C, 108, 127 


Pa River $5, 190 n.115 

Pa-shang 4f E (Pa Heights), 161, 
188, 191 

Pa-tzu AF, 121 

Pai £3, 93 

Pai Ch'i 18, 81, 82 n.272, 115 
n.330, 116, 118, 119, 186 
n.81, 188 

pai-hsing FAYE, 2 n.16 

pai-kung GL, 15 n.168 

Pai-li Hsi Ei  (&, 94, 95, 96, 99 

Pai-ming HE, 123 

Pai Ti BẸ, 91 n.40 

Pai-yi Ping HL, 99 

Palace Attendant, see Lang-chung 

Pan HE, King K'uang FE of Chou, 
77 

Pan-ch'üan MUR (Spring on a 
Slope), 2. 2 n.22 

Pan Ku MIR (32-92), vii, xi, xii, 
xiii, 173 

P'an-mu 88X, 5, 5 n.57 

Panasjuk, V., xvi 

P'ang Kao 7%, 89 

Pankenier, David, iii 

Pao 49, 195 

Pao Clan, 38 

Pao-hsü & 8f of Shen 4, 104 

Pao-ting #RT, 42 

Pao-yi RZ, 42 

Pao Yüan BH, 115, 118 

Pei-chia At fx, 146 

Pei Chiang JLiL, 31 

Pei-fa EH, 16 

Pei Hai Iti (North Sea), 198 

Pei Ho Jt] (North Ho), 111, 117 

Pei-mang AL Mountain, 131 n.70 

Pei JÈ River, 151 

Pei Sung Ching-yu [Kuo-tzu] Chien 
pen AUR HB TRA 
(Northern Sung Ching-yu [Era, 
1034-1037] Academy [of the 
Sons of the State] edition [of 
the Shih chil), xiv 

Pei-ti 33, 138 

Pei-Yin 4k82, 52 

prei ifi, 183 

Prei Yin 2258 (fi. 438), xiii 

Pen Ñ, 119 

pen-chi X$ (basic annals), iii, v, 
xix, xxi, xxii, xxx, 179 n.1, 
207 

P'eng 87, 60 

P'eng #i, 74 

P'eng-ch'eng 824%, viii, 142, 182, 
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185, 186, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
200 

P'eng-hsi 528% Clan, 92 

P'eng-lai BR, 142 

P'eng-li #728, 26, 31, 31 n.121 

P'eng-tsu 92H, 14 

P'eng-ya $265, 100 

P'eng Yüeh #548, 197 

Pi 8, 59, 84 

Pi €, 129 

Pi-chiang MEH (Adjutant General), 
181 n.24 

pi-fang #75, 60 n.57, 91 n.45 

Pi-fang 8177, 70 

Pi-kan EE F, 51, 60 

Pi-ming" i (The Order to Pi), 
66 

Pi-yen fit, 170 

P'ift,2 

pi #E,2 

P'i Cheng TM, 96 

P'i-lao RE, 120 

P'i Pao AY], 96 

P'i-shih PEE, 111 

Piao FÉ, 128 

pieh hao 5S (alternate 
style-name), 88 n.17 

Pien Fi, King Hsien Ei of Chou, 79 

Pien 3 Sacrifice, 9, 9 n.104 

Pillar of State, see Chu-kuo 

Pin, 63 

Pin 8i, 56 

P'ing-kao T#, 208 

P'ing-shu “F&F, 150 

P'ing Terrace YU, 154 

P'ing-yang “FPR, 92, 132, 170, 195 

P'ing-yü TAH, 134 

P'ing-yüan (Commandery) FIR, 
154, 166, 198 

Plaks, Andrew H., xxii 

Po %, 42, 92 

Po Chiung (151, 66 

Po-fu {HAR, 73, 76 

Po Hai #18, 139 

Po-ku 1895 [clan], 65 

Po-lang Sha 183875, 143 

Po-na Erh-shih-ssu shih 
AMA TUR, xiv 

Po Shih 10-1, 68 

Po Yang f1, 73, 74, 85 

Po-yang Fu (41184 (The Elder, 
Po-yang), 73 

Po-yang 1835, 196 

Po Yi 134, 14, 15, 32, 57, 87 
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Po Yi (853, 14 n.145 

Po Yi 2$, 87 n. 6 

Po Yi (HA, 14, 21 

Polar Temple 4i, 138 

Prefect of Grand Scribes, see 
T'ai-shih ling 

Prefect of Palace Vehicles, see 
Chung-ch'e fu-ling 

Prefect of the Palace Attendants, 
Lang-chung ling 

Premier, see Ling-yin 

Premier of the Left, see Tso-yin 

Prince K'ang IE of Wei, 65 

Prince K'o 5é of Chou, 75 

Prince Kuan S42, 52 

Prince T'ang J8 of Chin, 65 

Prince T'ui A of Chou, 94, 95 

Prince Ts'ai 5232, 52 

Privy Treasurer of Construction, 
see Chiang-tso Shao-fu 

pu Bf, 181 n.21 

pu ¥, 134 

Pu-ch'ü TE, 55 

P'u if, 60 

P'u Kao ÑEK, 129 

P'u-pan ili, 115, 117 

P'u-yang #28, 129, 184 

P'u-yeh {Mit (Internuncio), 146 
n.229 


Q 


Queen Dowager Hsüan $i, 114 
Queen Dowager Hsia $, 129 
Queen Dowager T'ang, 121 

Queen Dowager Tao Wu feit, 114 
Queen Hui HM, 76 

Queen Hui-wen SIX, 114 


R 


Read, Charles, iv 

Receiver of Remonstrances, see 
Chen-chung 

Rectifier, see Yin 

Rickett, Allyn, iii 

Right Grand Superintendent, see Yu 
Ta-chien HAB 


S 


san-cheng = iE, 36 n.154 


San-ch'uan =)!1 Commandery, 
122, 127 

San-hu EF, 183 n.50, 189 

San kung — 4 (Three Masters), 4 
n.39, 50 n.115 

San-miao =f, 10, 10 n.111, 13 
n.135, 28, 28 n.94, 33 n.133 

San shih EE (Three Histories: 
Shih chi, Han shu and 
Tung-kuan Han-chi WERE ac 
[Records of the Han from the 
Eastern Lodgment]), xiii 

San-shih River 248, 31, 31 n.120 

"San-tai shih-piao" = Ctt (The 
Table of the Three Dynasties' 
Genealogy), xxvii 

San-t'u E4 (Mount), 64 

San-tsung = €, 44 

San-yi-sheng HX i^t, 57 

Scholar Chia F4 (see also Chia Yi), 
163 

Scholar Hou f&, 149 

Scholar Lu, 145, 149, 150 

Scholar Shih 4, 145 

Scribe, see Shih 

Scribe of the Capital, see Nei-shih 

Scribe Yen M, 80 

Second Emperor — tt (see also 
Hu-hai, Second Generation 
Emperor), 122 

Second Generation Emperor 
ttt FF, 155 

Senior Grand Master, see Shang 
Tai-fu 

Sha-ch'iu i? fr, 50, 154 

Shan Bk, 111 

Shan-ch'eng RAK, 109 

Shan-yang (8%, 128, 129 

Shan sf. Sacrifice, 33 n.28, 138 
n.158 

Shang Fi, 21 n.9, 41 n.1 

Shang-ch'en EE, 100 

Shang chiang-chün EMA 
(Commander in Chief), 161 
n.348 

Shang Chu-kuo LAB (Supreme 
Pillar of the State), 181 n.29 

Shang-chün 313, 16, 36 

Shang-chün | 8 (Commandery), 
108, 117, 127 

Shang-chün Yu IK, 16 n.177 

Shang-fu č $? (Our Honored 
Uncle), 59, 61, 62, 63 

Shang Jung HA, 51, 62 

Shang-ku LA, 133 
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Shang Lin  # (Sovereign's 
Forest), 138 

Shang shu i38 (Documents of 
High Antiquity, see also Book 
of Documents), v, vi, xix, XX, 
6 n.73 and passim. 

Shang shu chu-shu iE Ri, 21 n. 
2 and passim. 

"Shang sung" MAH, 52 n. 142 

Shang Tai-fu £ KK (Senior Grand 
Master), 95 n.92 

Shang-tang LK, 119, 127 

Shang-ti Eit, 132 

Shang-yung ŁR, 115 

Shao-hao “P42 (also Shao-hao 
YR), 13, 87 n.2 

"Shao-kao" 375 (The Admonition 
for [the Duke of] Shao), 65 

Shao Ku HAH, 166 

Shao-kuan “7, 110 

Shao lao WE, 98 n.114 

Shao Liang DAR, 102 

Shao-ling BRBE (also Shao-ling 
BRE), 94, 113 

Shao P'ing AF, 181 

Shao-tien PR, 1, 1 n.4, n.6, 87 

Shao shih “Ei (Lesser Tutor), 60 
n.58 

She Hk, 201 

She tt. Sacrifice,25 n.51 

she &, 174 

She Chien i$ IH, 185 

she-jen & A (houseman), 127 n.14 

She-yang 3485, 119, 208 

Shen €, 104 

Shen Ch'ai PŽ, 112 

Shen Fu #42, 170 

Shen-nung tf Clan, 2, 2 n.14, 
n.18, 3 

Shen-nung ff, The (The Divine 
Farmer), 1 n.4, 2 n.14, 63 

Shen Sheng HE, the Heir of Chin, 
94, 95 

Shen Yang AH, 195 

Shen Yi-chi 21 & K, 199 

Shih #4 (Book of Odes), 147 n.238 

Shih + (Litigator), 14 n.152 

shih 1: (patrician, knight, 
gentleman), 6 n.62, 57 n.25 
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Shu #8, 147 n.238 
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Ts'ai 88, 63 

Ts'ai-yang 5&8, 118 
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Ts'ai Wei #28, 122 

ts'ai R-wood, 159 

Ts'an £, 174 

Tsang T'u RH, 196 
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Ts'ang-lang ÑIR, 31, 31 n.119 

Ts'ang-wu 3818, 16, 

Tsao ff, 121 

Ts'ao Chiu #22, 179, 203 
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Ts'ao Wu-shang 818, 190, 191, 
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Ts'ao-yang 215, 159 
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Tse 8, 78 

Tseng £8, 74 
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Tso f£, viii 

Tso Ch'eng 41k, 80 
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Tso Ch'un-ch'iu" TEBAK, xxviii 
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“Tsu hou" IH, 45, 45 n.66 

Tsu-chia EP, 49 

Tsu-yi EZ, 46 

Tsu-yi fF, 51, 58 

Ts'ui f&, 14 

Ts'ui Chu BF, 77 

ts'un $, 134 

Tsung-Chou 5:14 (Ancestral 
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Tsung-chu F8, 62 n.82 

Ts'ung f, 200 
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Tu kt, 84, 93, 157 
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T'u-ch'iu HA, 123 

Tu Ho tli, 166 

Tu-nan tL, 162 

Tu-p'ing ft F, 109 
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Tu-yen tL fT, 207 

T'u-shan *£ili, 35 
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T'ui M, 75 

T'un-liu ©, 129 

Tung-ch'eng Wk, 206 

Tung-chün #88, 128, 150 
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Tung-o RM, 183, 184, 201 

Tung-yang EE, 133, 181 

Tung Yi #53, 159, 189, 195 
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T'ung-ch'eng fk Clan, 36 

T'ung kung RE, 45 

T'ung-po 4248, 31 

T'ung-wu HER, 141 
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Tzu Ch'ao 14 (Prince Ch'ao), 
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Tzu-chih FZ, 112 
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Wang Li ER, 141, 161, 185, 187 
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